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REPORT OF THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

CHAPTER I 
Introduction 

(I) Appointment of the Committee. (2) Members. (3) Terms of Reference. 
(4) Procedure, (5) Apprehended victimisation of witnesses. (6) The University 
a living entity. (7) Earlier enquiries. (8) Acknowledgments. 

1. Appointment of the Committee .—The Committee was appointed by the 
Government of the Uttar Pradesh on the 17th December, 1951, under sub-section 
(1) of section 8 of the Allahabad University Act, 1921, to enquire into ruid 
report on certain matters connected with the University, and to make recommen¬ 
dations “ to enable the University to become better fitted for the fulfilment 
of its various aims and tasks ”, The University was represented at the enquiry 
by the Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar. 

2. Members.—The following were appointed members of the Committee : 

(1) Mr. Justice O. H. Mootham. Barrister-at-Law, Allahabad High Court, 

(Chairman) ; 

(2) Ch. Hyder Husain m.a., (Oxon), Barristei-at-Law, M. P.; 

(3) Dr. L. D. Joshi, m.a., ll.d. (London), Barrister-at-Law, formerly 

Chairman, Public Service Commission, Madhya Bharat; (since 
deceased), 

(4) Sri H. B. Joshi, b.sc., (Alld.), formerly Under Secretary to the 

Government of the Uttar Pradesh in the Finance Department. 

Dr. B. S. Haikerwal, m.a., llb., i>h.d (Lucknow), Deputy Director 
of Education, Lucknow-Faizabad Region, Uttar Pradesh, was appointed Secretary 
to the Committee. 

On the 16th February, 1952, Sri Parmanand, m.a., (Alld.), Secretary of the 
University Grants Committee, Uttar Pradesh, was appointed Educational Advisor 
and on the 17th April, 1952, the resignation of Dr. L. D. Joshi, who felt 
compelled for private reasons to resign from the Committee, was accepted by 
the Government. We deeply regret to record the death of Dr. Joshi on the 
25th November, 1952. 

3. Terms of Reference— The Committee’s Terms of Reference were as 
follows: 

(1) To inspect and report on the buildings, laboratories, workshops and 

equipment of the University and any other work conducted or 
done by the University. 

(2) To enquire and report on— 

(i) the constitution and working of the various important committees 
and other bodies of the University, and in particular to examine 
the question to what extent the prescribed methods of election 
of the Vice-Chancellor and important bodies contribute to the 
defective and unsatisfactory working of these bodies and affect 
the discipline and general harmonious atmosphere of the 
University and to propose alternative feasible methods; 

(ii) the existing relations between (a) the University and the State 
Government; (b) the University and the Chancellor, and whether 
the powers vested in the State Government and the Chancellor 
by the existing Act call for any revision, and if so, in what 
direction ; and (c) the Vice-Chancellor and University autho¬ 
rities and other officers, and teachers in the University; 

(iii) the manner in which the University is performing its functions 
on the Academic side specially with reference to the number of 
working days in the academic year, the amount of work done 
during the whole session, the adequacy of the amount of work 
done by teachers of the University, whether the number of 
students in each subject are adequate to justify the retention 
of the subject whether there is a sufficient justification for the 
retention of all the subjects now included in the courses of 
studies, whether the teaching, administrative and other staff is 
adequate in number, the organisation of research and publication 
work, and the conduct of examinations ; 

(iv) the adequacy of financial provision for the University, both on 
the basis of its existing needs and necessary future expansion, as 
well as the whole conduct of the financial administration of the 

"University during the decade ending 1950-51, including any 
grave financial irregularities and suggest effective measures for- 
the proper utilisation of the financial resources of the University 
for augmenting those resources ; 
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(v) the posts in the University—whether they have in all cases been 
created in the interest of work and present needs justify their 
continuance and whether the procedure followed in creating 
higher posts and making appointments to them has conformed to 
the requirements of the law and whether this procedure is con¬ 
ducive to the consideration of the matter on merits. If not, 
how should this procedure be changed so as to eliminate, as 
far as possible, all features likely to create feelings of distrust 
and suspicion in such matters as creation of posts, appointments 
to them, grant of extensions in service to the existing staff and 
re-employment of retired Government servants ; 

(vi) conditions of service, etc., of teachers and whether these are 
adequate and satisfactory ; 

(vii) the manner in which the University teachers have carried out 
their duties of teaching and research—whether they have been 
allowed to undertake any other work in addition to their legiti¬ 
mate duties of teaching and research and whether the remune¬ 
ration allowed to them for, and the time necessarily taken up 
by, such work should not be limited by rules; 

(viii) the area from which students of different courses are chosen, 
the quality of students admitted, conditions of their admission 
to the University and to the examinations for the various degrees, 
the adequacy of arrangements made for their residence and, in 
articular the causes which may have led to indiscipline and 
ow they could be removed ; 

(ix) any other defects pertaining to the administration of the Univer¬ 
sity, if such defects are brought to the Committee’s notice in 
the course of its enquiry into the matters specified above, and 
generally to make suggestions for enabling the University to 
become better fitted for the fulfilment of its various aims and 
tasks. 

It will be observed that the terms of reference are very wide and cover 
almost all aspects of university life which are not exclusively academic. A 
number of matters of an academic character are however inseparably connected 
with the subjects of the Committee's enquiry ; and where in dealing with such 
subjects the Committee has to express an opinion on academic matters it does 
so with some diffidence. It has, on all such matters, received the invaluable 
assistance of its Educational Adviser which it is glad to take this opportunity 
of acknowledging. 

4, Procedure.— The first step taken by the Committee was to prepare a 
comprehensive questionnaire (a) based on its terms of reference. Six hundred 
and thirty-eight copies of the questionnaire were issued and 243 replies were 
received. The questionnaire was also published in the local Press. In the 
course of its enquiry the Committee also found it desirable to issue subsidiary 
questionnaires and requests for information in respect of the following among 
other subjects: 

Subject To whom issued 

(i) Research work undertaken (b). Teachers of the University. 

(ii) Organisation of research (c). Heads of Departments. 

(lii) Curricular and extra-curricular Teachers of the University, 
activities (d ). 

(iv) Hostels (e). Wardens of Hostels and Principals 

of Colleges. 

(v) Facilities for playing out-door Social Secretaries of Hostels, 
games (/). 

(vi) Residential accommodation (g). Delegacy and " attached ” students. 

The Committee inspected the University buildings, the University and 
approved hostels, the Delegacy lodges and a number of the lodgings outside the 
University in which students were residing. It also visited the Allahabad Agri¬ 
cultural Institute and examined the working of the cafeteria system which is 
in operation there. 

The Committee recorded the statements of a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen who were good enough to respond to its invitation to appear before 
it; their names will be found in Appendix 8. The women teachers of the Uni¬ 
versity, the social secretaries of the several Hostels and of the Delegacy Circles, 
and delegations from the Union and from the City Centre of the Delegacy also 

(a) Appendix 1. 

{ b) Appendix 2. 

(c) Appendix 3. 

(a) Appendix 4. 

(e) Appendix 5. 


(/) Appendix 6. 
<g) Appendix 7. 
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appeared before the Committee on various dates. To all these ladies and 
gentlemen, and to all those who have answered the various questionnaires issued 
by the Committee the latter desires to place on record its grateful appreciation 
of the assistance which it has received. It desires also to record the unstinted 
assistance it has received from the office of the Registrar which has, during the 
course of the investigation, been asked to furnish the Committee with a very 
great deal of information not all of which was easy to procure. 

5. Apprehended victimisation of witnesses.— Shortly after its formation the 
Committee considered the question of the possible victimisation of teachers and 
other employees of the University who made statements which might give offence 
to the University authorities. However ill-founded any such apprehension may 
have been the Committee was satisfied that in some quarters it did exist, and 
accordingly the Committee thought it proper to bring the matter to the atten¬ 
tion of the State Government, as in its opinion it was very desirable that all 
reasonable steps should he taken to ensure that teachers and other employees of 
the University should feel free to make statements in good faith to the Com¬ 
mittee without fear of being penalised therefor. The Vice-Chancellor shortly 
thereafter, at the request of the State Government, issued a notice informing 
all employees of the University that they were free to give whatever statements 
they liked supported by correct facts and figures and that the question of vic¬ 
timisation was purely a matter of imagination. The notice is reproduced in 
Appendix 9. 

6. The University a living entity.—In the course of this Report we shall 
have occasion to criticise some aspects of the University and its administration, 
and to comment adversely on certain practices which are being followed. We 
are, however, very conscious of the fact that the University is a living entity, 
and while we conceive it to be our duty to expose such irregularities as have 
come to light during the course of our enquiry, we are anxious that nothing 
which we say should add unnecessarily to the present difficulties of the Univer¬ 
sity. The University of Allahabad has great traditions: we have pursued our 
task in the faith that it will have a great future. 

7. Earlier enquiries—Since 1921 certain of the problems confronting the 
universities of India in general, and of this State in particular, have been exa¬ 
mined by various committees. In 1938, the Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces constituted a committee, which came to be known as the Universities 
Committee, to examine the working of the Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Agra. This Committee submitted a draft report in 1941. In 1948, the 
Government of India appointed the very important University Education Com¬ 
mission under the distinguished chairmanship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan to 
report generally on Indian university education. The Commission’s report 
was published in the spring of 1950; and a number of its recommendations, 
so far as this State is concerned, were considered by a Committee of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Universities in the State presided over by the Minister for Edu¬ 
cation. The report of that Committee has not ^et been published, but we 
have been, through the courtesy of our Educational Adviser who was the Secre¬ 
tary of Committee, supplied with a note of its decisions. Certain of the recom¬ 
mendations of the University Education Commission and of the decisions 
arrived at by the above mentioned Committee of university representatives have 
also been considered by the Executive Council of the University and by the 
University Grants Committee of the Uttar Pradesh, a copy of the proceedings 
of which has also been supplied to us. We have carefully considered the recom¬ 
mendations and decisions made by these several bodies; and we have taken them 
into account in arriving at our own conclusions which are, however, based, 
"wherever possible, on the result of our own investigation. We have, it is need¬ 
less to say, derived great assistance from these earlier deliberations ; and to some 
extent it is inevitable that our task has resolved itself into the working out of 
the detailed application of certain of the principles underlying the recommen¬ 
dations of the. University Education Commission, Where we have had occasion 
to differ from the opinion of those who have preceded us it has been only after 
the most careful consideration, 

8. Acknowledgments.— In addition to those ladies and gentlemen to whose 
issistance reference is made in paragraph 4, it is proper that we should record 
our appreciation of the immense amount of work which has been done by our 
Secretary and the co-operation we have had from all members of our staff, parti¬ 
cularly from our stenographers Sarvasri A. W. MacGuire, S. D. Verma and 
M. P. Tandon who have without audible complaint devoted a number of holi¬ 
days to the work of the Committee. We desire also to express our grateful 
thanks to Sri M. P. Gupta, Head of the Photographic Section, Sri D. M. 
Elhairce, m.com., of the Commerce Department and Sri G. R. Sharma, m.a., 
of the History Department who have assisted us in the preparation of the photo¬ 
graphs and graphs accompanying this Report and to Sri D. H. R. Rao, the 
University Engineer, who has prepared a number of plans for our use. We 
have indeed had, throughout our enquiry, the fullest co-operation of the Uni¬ 
versity and of its teaching and other staff. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Growth of the University 

(1) The foundation and character of the University. (2) The increase in the 
number of students, (3) Physical expansion. (4) Income and expenditure, (5) In¬ 
troduction of new courses of study. (6) Recognition of degree colleges. 

1. The foundation and character of the University.— The history of Allah¬ 
abad University begins with the foundation in 1872 of the Muir Central Col¬ 
lege as a college affiliated to Calcutta University. It then occupied the build¬ 
ing now known as Darbhanga Castle. In 1886 the college moved to its present 
site; and on the passing of the Allahabad University Act on the 23rd Septem¬ 
ber ol the following year it became the nucleus of the new University. The 
University was at first merely an affiliating and examining body; later it under¬ 
took certain teaching functions but it retained substantially its original charac¬ 
ter until its reorganisation in 1921. By virtue of a notification made under 
section 27 of the Indian Universities Act of 1904 the University had an exten¬ 
sive territorial jurisdiction which embraced not only the United Provinces but 
the Central Provinces (including Berar), the states included in the Rajputana 
and Central India Agencies, and Ajmer-Merwara. 

In 1921 the University was reorganised by the Allahabad University Act 
of that year—the Act, which, subject to certain amendments, is still in force. 
The purpose of the Act was to establish a unitary, teaching and residential uni¬ 
versity at Allahabad which at the same time should continue to exercise control 
over the teaching given by colleges affiliated to it. The University had thence¬ 
forth a two-fold f unction ; it had exclusive control of all university teaching 
and examination over an area extending for ten miles from the Senate House, 
and it remained an affiliating university in respect of colleges situated in a 
very wide area. Irt 1923 the number of affiliated colleges was reduced by the 
transfer to the newly formed University of Nagpur of those colleges in the 
Central Provinces which had formerly been attached to Allahabad, and in 
November of that year the then Council of Associated Colleges passed a resolu¬ 
tion 

“ That .... it will be to the best interests of University Education both at 
Allahabad and throughout the Province that the external colleges at present 
associated with the University of Allahabad should be completely separated 
from that University, leaving it for the future a purely unitary, teaching 
and residential University for Allahabad: and that the colleges thus sepa¬ 
rated should be reorganised to form a separate University having its head¬ 
quarters at Agra : and the Council requests Government to initiate such 
amendments to the Allahabad University Act, 1921, and such new legisla¬ 
tion as will effect these reform at an early date.” (a). 

On the 5th .January, 1924(h), the Executive Council of the University for¬ 
warded the resolution to the Government with a favourable recommendation, 
subject to the proviso that if the external side of the University be abolished 
it should be without prejudice to the finances and development of the teach¬ 
ing university. The proposal was accepted by the Government and in 1927 
a University was established at Agra for the purpose of affiliating the remaining 
colleges associated with the University of Allahabad "so as to set the Univer¬ 
sity of Allahabad free we quote from the preamble—" to function as a unitary 
teaching and residential University”. At the same time the University of 
Allahabad Act was amended by the deletion therefrom of all references to asso¬ 
ciated colleges. ( c) 

2. Increase in the number of students— In the year, 1922-23 the number 
of students was 840. The Senate Hall, the University Library and the Law 
Department building, then Inown as the Law College, were erected between 
1910 and 1910, and it appears clear that neither then nor when the University 
was reorganised in 1921, could it have occurred to anyone that within a period 
of 30 years the number of students would increase seven-fold. The following 
table shows how the number has increased during these years : 


Year 


Number Annua! increase 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


846 


• • 




949 

+ 103 





1030 

+ 81 





1153 

+ 123 





1279 

+ 126 





1300 

+21 





1443 

+ 143 


(a) Resolution no. 34 of the 21st November, 1923. 
(fr) Resolution no. 17. „ 

(ej The Agra University Act, 1926, Sch. II. 
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Yea' 





Number 

Annual 

increase 

1929-30 





1659 

+215 

1930-31 





1650 

—9 

1931-32 

• • 




1746 

+96 

1932-33 

• • 




1689 

—57 

1933-34 





1883 

+ 194 

1934-35 





2096 

+213 

1935-36 





1903 

—193 

1936-37 





2056 

+ 153 

1937-38 

* * 




2118 

+62 

1938-39 

• 9 




2217 

+99 

1939-40 

9 • 




2362 

+ 145 

1940-41 

* 9 

• • 



2576 

+214 

1941-42 

9 9 

• • 



2841 

+265 

1942-43 

9 • 

• • 



2495 

—346 

1943-44 

• * 




2678 

+ 183 

1944-45 

• • 




2906 

+227 

1945-46 

• • 




3165 

+260 

1946-47 





3737 

+572 

1947-48 





3897 

+ 160 

1948-49 





4183 

.+286 

1949-50 





4447 

+264 

1950-51 




. . 

5066 

+619 

1951-52 





5784 

+718 

1952-53 

•• 

•• 



6195 

+411 


These figures, which are extracted from the Annual Reports of the University, 
are for the month of March in each year except in 1952-53 when they are for 
December, 1952. 


3. Physical expansion .—The last thirty years have seen a great increase 
in the number of buildings for teaching purposes, particularly in the Faculty 
of Science. Property adjacent to Bank Road and Motilal Nehru Road has been 
acquired and three hostels have been built, the Sir Ganganatha Jha Hostel 
(1928), the Sarojini Naidu Hostel for Women (1939) and the Diamond Jubilee 
Hostel. [Dr. Amarnath Jha Hostel (formerly Muir Hostel) and the Sir 
Sundeiial and Sir P. C. Banerji Hostels (formerly known as the Law Hostels) 
were erected prior to 1921]. The University Library was enlarged in 1939 by 
the addition of the Darbhanga Hall and that in turn was enlarged in 1959. 
The University Dispensary and Gymnasium were erected in 1922—24, the Uni¬ 
versity Union building in 1939 and the Delegacy Building in 1952. Five double 
sets of residential quarters for teachers were constructed on Bank Road in 1935- 
36 and a University Guest House in 1950. 

A fund of little over Rs.24 lakhs for building purposes was collected on 
the occasion of the University’s Diamond Jubilee in 1947, out of which amount 
much the greater part (72 per cent.) was spent on buildings and equipment for 
the Science departments. In the other faculties a building for the Music depart¬ 
ment and a new Commerce block were erected and extensions or additions were 
made to the departments of History, Geography and Hindi. Except for these 
the only substantial additions made to the buildings of the faculties other than 
Science during the past twelve years are two residential bungalows purdiascd 
by the University, one of which is now occupied by the Education and Geogra¬ 
phy departments, and the other by the so-called Women’s department. 

There ha3 been no. appreciable increase in the area available for sports 
and games, and the acquisition of land for this purpose and for additional 
hostels has become an urgent problem which we consider further in the next 
chapter. 

4. Income and expenditure .—The University has at no time been self- 
supporting : it has always had to depend for part of its income on grants from 
Government. Its expenditure exceeded its income for the first time in the year 
1932-33. On the 31st March, 1941, the deficit was Rs.67,732, but this figure was 
progressively reduced until in 1943-44 it stood at the negligible figure of 
Rs. 16,949. But in that year the increase in the number of students became 
more marked, and from that year also the University expenditure invariably 
exceeded its income. The position is shown diagrammatically in the graph 
annexed to this chapter which shows the University’s annual income and ex¬ 
penditure and the proportion of the former which is derived from the grant 
from Government and moneys obtained from other sources. These are mat¬ 
ters which we consider more fully later in this Report. 
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5. Introduction of new courses of study.— During the past twelve years 
the following new courses of study have been introduced: 

1940 Military Science. 

1942 Education (post-graduate course), Painting and Agricultural 
Engineering. 

1943 Local Self-Government. 

1944 Agricultural Botany (post-graduate course). 

1945 Agricultural Zoology (post-graduate course), and a special science 
course for women for the B.Sc. degree. 

1946 Geography (post-graduate course). 

1947 Diplomacy (post-graduate course) and Chinese. 

1948 Degree courses in Home Science and Home Arts for Women, the 

former taking the place of the special science course for women 

instituted in 1945. A course in Russian and a first degree course 
in Education were also introduced. 

1950 Experimental Psychology and Music, both as courses for women 
for the 13.A. degree. 

1951 Agricultural Chemistry (post-graduate course). 

6. Recognition of degree colleges— In 1932 the University recognised the 
Agricultural Institute, Naini, as a “ College ” for teaching B.Sc. (Agriculture). 
In 1950 it recognised the Chaudhri Mahadeo Pra^d Degree College as “a 

College ’ for teaching B.Sc. classes ”, and in the following year similar recog¬ 
nition was accorded to the Ewing Christian College. In 1952 the University 
decided (subject to such conditions as the Executive Council may deem fit to 
impose) to allow the Kayastha Pathshala College and the Ewing Christian Col¬ 
lege to start classes for the I3.A. degree. The number of students reading for 
science degrees in the academic year 1952-53 in the three recognised colleges is 
as follows: 

Agricultural Choudhari Mahadeo Ewing Christian 

Institute Prasad Degree College College 

165 210 190 

The power of the University to recognise local institutions as places at which 
instruction may be given for its degrees, and the propriety of its decision on 
educational grounds, are both matters of acute controversy which we consider 
more fully later in this Report. 
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CHAPTER III 

The Grounds and Buildings of the University 

(1) 1 he University campus. (2) The University grounds. (3) The Univer¬ 
sity Buildings. (4) Immediate measures recommended. (5) Further expansion 
of the University. (6) The need of a building plan. 

1. The University campus.—' The University campus is divided into four 
areas. The southernmost of these, a compact block measuring just over 51 acres 
contains the old Muir Central College and the various science departments. 
To the noith of this area but separated from it by part of Katra is the second 
area, of about 15 acres, which contains the Sir P. C. Banerji and Sir Sunderlal 
Hostels. To the north of this second area and separated from it by Pioneer 1 
Road is the third area, again a compact block, measuring 72 acres. Within 
it are the Senate Hall, the University Library and the buildings used by the 
Faculties of Arts, Commerce and Law. The fourth and smallest area, measuring 
about 6 actes, lies to the sirath of the eastern end of the third area and is the 
site of the recently constructed Diamond Jubilee Hostel. These areas are 
shown on the plan (Appendix,!0) surrounded by a red verge. We are 
informed that a possible opportunity presented itself in the year 1945 to acquire 
from the Maharaja of Jaipur the piece of land lying to the south-west of the 
second of the above areas and marked 13 oiv the plan Appendix 11. The 
correspondence relating to this matter cannot however now be traced. 

2. The University grounds.*—We venture to think that the first impression 
which a stranger visiting either of the two main areas would receive 
would be one of neglect, even of decay. Boundary walls, even entrance gates, 
are disfigured by large advertisements painted on themj ; other boundary 
walls are in need of repair-and are used by the University’s neighbours for 
drying cowdung cakes; gates will not shut properly; a wire fence which 
separates the University from Thornhill Road lies broken, with many of its 
iron supports standing at odd angles. The private roads of the University 
are in poor repair, some of them with a loose surface giving rise in the dry 
weather to clouds of dust when disturbed by the passage of a car. At none 
of the gates of the University is there anyone to question the stranger’s right 
of entry and accordingly it is not surprising to find that members of the public, 
on foot or in vehicles, make use of the University roads as though of right. 
Within the University area rickshaws during term wait for hire, motor-cars 
drive at high speed, and there is an apparent absence of any regulation 
forbidding the free use of bicycle bells and motor horns. In the hot weather 
dhobis lay out clothes to dry in the vicinity of a well which lies between the 
gymnasium and the chemistry laboratory, and on a Saturday afternoon a book¬ 
seller displays his wares for sale. 

The standard of upkeep of the campus as a whole is distressing. Unsightly 
cycle sheds, broken and stunted hedges, excavations not wholly filled in, old 
building material and rubbish lying in various places and many untidy pieces 
of ground, bare in the dry weather but thick with weeds after the rains, 
-disfigure the area. There are few of the well-kept grass plots and none of the 
well-tended flower beds which ar usually associated with a residential univer¬ 
sity. 

These are facts which we have seen for ourselves; and they are facts which 
should not in our opinion be dismissed on the ground that they are matters 
of little or no importance. A student who leaves school and joins the Univer¬ 
sity enters a new world. The years he spends in the University are impression¬ 
able years, and the mental pictures he forms there he is likely to carry with him 
throughout his life. We think that it is of very great importance that the 
whole of the student's surroundings while he is at the University should, rq 
far as it is possible to make them, be such as will stir his imagination and give 
rise to feelings of pride in the society of which he is now a member. We do 
not underestimate the work which has been done by the Grounds Committee 
and other University authorities; we appreciate, the difficulties which arise from 
the shortage of water and the lack of labour ; but we are left with the impression 
that the existence of many of the defects that we have mentioned is due in, 
part to the fact that it appears to be nobody’s business to deal with them and 
tn part to a lack of appreciation of their significance. 

S. The University buildings.-A similar absence of appreciation of the 
importance of stimulating the imagination of students is we think to be seen, 
in many of the University buildings. The old Muir Central College, the new 
Jl K. Institute of Applied Physics—which was not built by the University—and 
the group of buildings designed in 1910 by Sir Swintpn Jacob consisting of the 
Senate Hall, the Law College and the University Library are exceptions, and 
amie of the earlier .buildings erected by the University such as the Oriental 
Block and the Sir P. C. Banerji and the Sir Sunderlal Hostels are well-designed. 
But many of the buildings > particularly those built by the University in the 
■last five years, are commonplace in appearance. They lack architectural merit: 

(*) See note at end of chapter. " ~— 

<t) See paragraphs. Appendix 12. 
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iome of them—including the Diamond Jubilee Hostel—look uncommonly hfcff 
barracks, and their appearance bears unmistakeable traces of a desire to build 
cheaply. Three stadia have been erected in the past few years. They stand 
side by side, yet each is of different design and size. We think it a great pity 
that they were not built to a uniform plan and so have formed a segment of 
what would eventually have formed an impressive whole. We fully appreciate 
the need for rigid economy in building ; but we dissent from the view that 
because a building has to be simple in design it cannot be made stimulating 
to the imagination. 

4. Immediate measures recommended— We think that certain steps can 
and should be taken at once : 

(a) Boundary walls should be repaired, and all advertisements and 

posters removed or painted over. Thereafter the walls should 
be regularly inspected and legal action, if necessary, taken against 
anyone who disfigures them. 

( b ) The wire fence along the Thornhill Road boundary should be 

properly re-erected, and behind it a double hedge be planted. 

( c ) All gates which are not now in proper working order should be 

repaired. 

We think the rule should be made and progressively enforced that only 
members of the University, and those having business within it, are allowed 
in the University campus. We think the University roads must cease to be 
a thoroughfare for all and sundry, and we suggest the erection of a small lodge 
at each of the principal gates and the appointment of responsible chowkidare 
charged with the duty of stopping (he entry of unauthorised persons. These 
lodges should, if possible, be connected with the Registrar’s office by telephone. 
The gates should be closed at stated hours, say from 8.30 p.m. to 7.30 a.ml 
If small boys are to be allowed to continue to play games in the University 
then we think the area in which and the times at which they can do so should 
be fixed. If these steps are taken we think that teachers and students alike 
will be encouraged to regard the University grounds as a place in which they 
have a special interest, and that they will more willingly co-operate in the task 
of beautifying their grounds. 

5. Further expansion of the University.- -The Committee has considered 
this matter with much care : and the conclusion to which it has come is that 
the only suitable area for both the layirg out of playing fields and the erection 
of additional hostels is that lying to the north-west of the University known 
as Chatham Lines. This area is close to the University and there is ample space 
for its future development. There is indeed, in the opinion of the Committee, 
no other area in Allahabad which is suited to the University’s needs. The 
Chatham Lines area is however military land under the control of the Defence 
Department of the Government of India. The University has in the past 
made a number of attempts to acquire part of this area for the purposes of 
the University, but although at times success seemed close at hand it was never 
achieved ; and in 1948 the Defence Department informed the University that 
it was unable to release any part of the area. No further negotiations have 
taken place since that date : and we are strongly of opinion that the matter 
should be re-opened. It is the considered opinion of the Committee that the 
acquisition ol part of this area for building purposes and the grant of the right 
to use a further part for playir.g fields is vital to the future development of 
the University. The University cannot fulfil its functions in respect of its 
present number of students unless it can expand ; and it can expand in no 
other direction We think it is no exaggeration to say that the future of the 
University is dependent upon its ability to acquire part of the Chatham Lines 
area. 

The relationship of the University to the Chatham Lines area is shown on 
the plan Annendix 11, the portions most suitable for University purposes being 
marked as Plots nos. 15 to 19 the approximate average of which is as follows: 

Plot No. 15 19 acres 

No. 16 71 „ 

No. 17 17 „ 

No. 18 98 „ 

No. 19 115 „ 

The University is, we understand, seeking to acquire Plot no. 20, measuring 
about 53 acres, which belongs to the Allahabad Improvement Trust. This plot 
is however two miles away from the University and in size it is scarcely larger 
than the Muir Central College area. It is not therefore, anything, like large 
enough to meet the growing needs of the University, for in addition to more 
hostel accommodation the University urgently requires ample space for playing 
fields. The University contingent of the N. C. C., also needs a parade 
ground and two short ranges for rifle practice. We venture to think that it 
is essential for the University to take a long view in this matter, and that 
it should not rest content until it has acquired not less than 50 acres for the 
building of hostels and rights over at least 100 acres for playing fields. A 
hcstel requires about 7 acres, and we have argued in Chapter IV, that when 
thr! needs of Delegacy students are taken into account fourteen more football 
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grounds and a like number of cricket grounds are required. It may not be 
possible to provide these for some time, but the need must not be lost sight 
of, and, above all, no opportunity of acquiring rights over the plots in the 
cantonment area must be allowed to slip. It would be a major disaster if 
the Defence Department were to surrender to some other person or institution 
its rights over land which is needed by the University. 

6. The need of a building plan.—In the course of time other buildings 
will be added to those now belonging to the University. Some are urgently 
needed. We think it to be a matter of the first importance for the University 
that all future buildings should be in accordance with a carefully considered 
development scheme. It is no less important, we think, that every building 
should be properly designed so that not only may it Jbe aesthetically satisfactory 
but that it may efficiently serve its purpose. It is a matter of astonishment to 
us that buildings costing over Rs.12 lakhs have been erected in the past few 
years without an architect being consulted. Such a course would be 
unthinkable in any other civilised country. The whole work of preparing 
the plans, obtaining the materials and supervising the erection of the buildings 
was left to the University Engineer. It is no discredit to the latter if the 
result of this short-sighted policy is not wholly satisfactory. 

For the preparation of the long term plan and for the design of separate 
buildings we are strongly of the view that the advice of an architect with 
experience in such matters is essential. If the services of an Indian architect 
with the necessary experience cannot be obtained we do not think there should 
be hesitation in obtaining those of a foreign architect. In the case of Ceylon 
University a Singhalese architect and a foreign architect worked in co-operation. 
The erection of buildings which may endure for a long period of time is 
not a matter to be lightly undertaken, and we think that the University can only 
discharge the heavy responsibility which lies on it to future generations if it 
secures the best professional advice. The outlay on fees will be negligible in 
comparison with the improved appearance and greater efficiency of the buildings. 

Nite— What has been stated in paragraph 2 is no longer wholly correct. In the last weelf 
of January, 1953, a “Dignity of Manual Labour” week was organised in the University and stu¬ 
dents and teachers did a good deal of work to improve the appearance of the University ; in par¬ 
ticular railings and gates were repainted, some repairs were done to roads and certain or the boun¬ 
dary walls were given a coat of colour wash. The work so done was admirable as far as it went : 
but a great deal remains to be done , much of it of a kind which cannot we think be left to the 
efforts, however well-intentioned, of students and teachers. 
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II—STUDENTS 
CHAPTER IV 
The Welfare of Students 
Part I—The Present Position 

(1) Resident and non-resident students. (2) The provision of residential 
accommodation by the University. (3) The University Hostels.— (i) number of 
students in residence, (ii) bathrooms and lavatories, (iii) dining halls, (iv) 
messing arrangements, (v) recreation rooms, (vi) libraries. (4) Colleges and 
approved Hostels.—(i) number of students in residence, (ii) furniture, (iii) bath¬ 
rooms and lavatories, (iv) messing arrangements (v) recreation rooms and 
libraries. __ (5) Delegacy Lodges.—(i) number of students in residence, (ii) con¬ 
ditions in Lodges. (6) private lodgings. (7) Note on students residing with 
parents or guardians, (8) Hygiene in Hostels, Colleges and Delegacy Lodges, 
(9) Alleged religious discrimination in University Hostels. (10) The Governance 
of University Hostels.* (11) Common rooms. (12) The Union. (13) “Attached” 
students. (14) The Delegacy. (15) Sports and games. (16) Lavatory and washing 
facilities in the University. 

Part II—Proposals for reform 

(17) General considerations, (18) The need for more hostels, (19) The 
problem of messing, (20) Admission to hostels, including college hostels, and 
delegacy lodges, (21) The recognition of Colleges and of Hostels not maintained 
by the University, (22) “ Attached ” students, (23) The Delegacy, (24) Private 
lodgings, (25) The need of adequate provision for sports and games, (26) Physi¬ 
cal training, (27) The N. C. C., (28) The Dean of students, (29) The relation¬ 
ship of teacher and student, and of student with student, (30) The necessity of 
reorganising University life,—(i) the end in view, (ii) the means to the end—(a)' 
adequate library and common room facilities, ( b) adequate facilities for obtaining 
food. (31) Academic dress. 

Part I—Presenl Position 

1. Resident and non-rpsident students.—Students of the University 
fall into two main groups, resident and non-resident; and members of the 
latter group, with the exception of those who are attached to a College or 
Hostels, are placed under the general supervision and control of a body called 
the Delegacy. They are known as Delegacy students. The number of students 
during any academic year is not constant; in past years when no student was 
ordinarily admitted after the first week of August the number reached its 
maximum in that month and thereafter declined, with the result that the 
number on the rolls of the University varied by about two hundred during 
the course of the year. In the present academic year students were admitted 
(subject to the approval of the Vice-Chancellor or Head of Departments) until 
the first week of November—three months after the commencement of the session. 
On the 31st August, 1951, the number was 5,784 ; on the 2nd December, 1952, 
it was 6,195. We think it fair to assume that the average number of students 
was 5,600 in 1951-52 and is 6,000 in 1952-53. The following table shows the 
distribution of students in the three classes we have mentioned : 



1951-52 

1952-53 

Resident students 

.. 1,703 

1,763 

Attached students 

458 

461 

Delegacy students 

.. 3,439 

3,776 


2. The provision of residential accommodation by the University .—Section 
35 of the Allahabad University Act, provides that every student of the University 
shall reside in a college or Hostel “ or under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Statutes and Ordinances ”. This provision of the Act, is 
largely a dead letter; for out of 5,600 students only 1,703 or 30.4 per cent, 
resided (in February, 1952), in Colleges or Hostels and 200 or 3.6 per cent, 
in approved lodgings. In other words, 66 per cent, of the students of the 
University resided elsewhere than in a college or hostel or in approved lodgings. 
Where they in fact resided the University had no accurate record, and in order 
to obtain information on this very important matter the Committee issued 
a questionnaire to all non-resident students whose addresses it was able to obtain. 
The number of questionnaires so issued was 3,353, and the number of replies 
received was 983 or 29.3 per cent. An examination of the replies showed that 
68,5 per cent, of such students resided with their parents or guardians and 
that the remaining 31.5 per cent, had to find such accommodation as they could 
in the vicinity of the University. We think that the number of replies received 
is sufficiently large to justify us in treating the answers as giving a reasonably 
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fair picture of the position of those students who do not reside in quarters 
provided or approved by the University. Upon this assumption the general 
position in the academic year 1952-53, is shown in the following table 


1. Students residing in university hostels .. 909 15.1 

2. Students residing in colleges and recognised hostels 854 14.2 

3. Students residing in delegate lodgings .. ..167 2.8 

4. Students residing with their parents .. .. 1,710 28.5- 

5. Students residing with their guardians .. .. 1,060 17.6 

6. Students who have to make their own 

arrangements .. .. • • • • 1,300 21.6 


The University maintains six (a) hostels, one of which—the Sarojini Naidu 
Hostel—is for women. In addition there are three College hostels and three 
hostels approved but not maintained by the University. 

3. The University Hostels 

(i) Number of students in residence.— The following table shows the 
number of students residing in the university hostels in September, 1952 : 


Accommodation as designed 
-Number of 






Students 

Fxcess 

Hostel 

Single 

Double 

Number of 

actually 



rooms 

rooms 

students 

in 






residence 


Sir Ganganath Jha .. 

120 

20 

160 

184 

15% 

SirP. C. Banerji 

107 

Nil 

107 

167 

56% 

Sir Sunderlal 

107 

Nil 

107 

167 

56% 

Amarnath Jha 

84 

Nil 

84 

119 

41% 

Diamond Jubilee 

Sarojini Naidu : 

108 

Nil 

108 

142 

86 J 

31% 

Main building 

54 

20 

74 


Women's college .. 

Nit. 

2 

4 

p 1 

8 i 

25%, 

Bank Road annexe 


fVTVit. 

29 

36 J 



.Provision had been made for the accommodation of the additional students 
by the conversion of single rooms into double rooms and of double rooms 
into three-seated rooms. In the Amarnatha Jha Hostel a large hall on the 
first floor, originally intended as a common room or recreation room, has been 
converted into six cubicles by the erection of partitions. Each of these cubicles 
now accommodates three students. In the Diamond Jubilee Hostel rooms 
originally intended for tutorial classes and reading rooms have been converted 
into students’ quarters. The rooms are adequate in size for the number of 
students for whom they were originally designed ; but to put two students in 
a room intended for one or three in a room intended for two, inevitably results 
in some degree of congestion which is undesirable. In some hostels no student 
is allowed an electric light bulb of more than 25 watts. In no hostel, including 
the recently erected Diamond Jubilee Hostel, is any almirah or cupboard 
provided in which a student can hang his clothes—which consequently are 
ordinarily found hung on strings attached to the walls, an arrangement which, 
is obviously unsatisfactory. 

(ii) Bathrooms and lavatories— The provision of bathing and lavatory- 
facilities is as follows : 


Bathrooms lavatories 

-Tape--~ 

for Available Urinals 

Avail- wash- for use* 

Total able ing Total 

Hostel for (ex¬ 

use eluding 

(*) bath --- 

rooms) Ordi- Ordi- Ordi- 

Flush nary Flush nary Flush nary 


Sir Pramoda Charan Banerji 

.. 10(f) 

10 

6 

12 

16 

4 

16 

4 

4 

SirSunderial 

.. 10(f) 

5 

2 

8 

16 

2 

16 

4 


Sir Ganganath Jha 

12 

9 

5 

. . 

26 


26 


6(**) 

Amarnath Jha 

16 

12 

2 

, . 

16 

# , 

8 


4(t) 

Diamond Jubilee 

2 

10 

, . 

16 


16 


8 

4 

Sarojini Naidu Main building 

12 

12 

12 

16 


16 


16 


Sarojini Naidu College Block 

2 

2 



3 


3 


3- 

Sarojini Naidu Annexe 

4 

4 

2 

•• 

4 


4 


5 


(n) Strictly, five, as no provision for the Diamond Jubilee Hostel has yet been made by Statute 
as required by S.30(g) of the Act. The inclusion of the Diamond Jubilee Hostel in Stat. I of Chap. 
XXV is without authority. 

(*) “available for use" means available for use at the lime of the Committee’s inspection. 

(**) only 4 are available at any one time. 

(t) excluding the joint bathing tank. 

(X) in very poor condition. 
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It is only in the Sarojini Naidu Hostel that there is an adequate water 
supply; in all the other University hostels the supply, which is directly con¬ 
nected to the municipal water main, is subject to interruption owing to lack 
of pressure. Generally speaking it appears that bathrooms and lavatories operated 
■on the flush system which are on the upper floor of hostels receive an inadequate 
supply of water during the cold weather and practically none during the hot 
season. An attempt to meet this problem has been made by the authorities 
of the Sir P. C. Banerji and Sir Sunderlal Hostels by the construction of a 
concrete bathing tank below ground level, fitted with a number of taps con¬ 
nected to a water storage tank at ground level. This has not proved to be 
satisfactory and arrangements are now being made to connect a fresh series 
of taps in the bathing tank directly to the municipal supply. This scheme 
should result in a sufficient supply of water to these taps but would appear 
likely to result in a decrease in the pressure of the water required elsewhere. 

As originally designed, provision was made in the Sir P. C. Banerji, Sir 
Sunderlal and Sir Ganganatha Jha Hostels for bathrooms on the basis of one 
bathroom for 11 to 13 students; in the remaining three hostels on the basis 
of one for six students. At the time of the Committee’s inspection (April 
1952) there was in the Sir Sunderlal Hostel one bathroom for 33 students; in 
the Sir Ganganatha Jha Hostel one for 20; in the Sir P. C. Banerji Hostel one 
for 17 ; in the Diamond Jubilee Hostel one for 14. We found no difficulty 
in believing the students residing in the first three hostels who tell us of the 
delay and inconvenience they experience in taking a bath. The provision of 
taps for washing hands varies in the men’s hostels from two in the Sir Sunderlal 
Hostel to 6 in the Sir P. C. Banerji Hostel: in the Sarojini Naidu Hostel there 
are 18. 

Excluding the Diamond Jubilee and Amarnatha Jha Hostels, lavatory 
facilities vary from one lavatory for every four students in the Sarojini Naidu 
Hostel to one for every nine students in the Sir Sunderlal Hostel. Both the 
Amarnatha Jha and Diamond Jubilee Hostels have 16 lavatories, but in the 
case of the former 8 are dilapidated and unfit for use and in the case of the 
latter 8, which are on the upper storey, have an inadequate water supply and 
-are not in use for part of the year for that reason. 

(iii) Dining halls .—Dining halls in the University hostels, save in the cases' 
of the Diamond Jubilee and Sarojini Naidu Hostels, are small, comfortless and 
mot very attractive places at some distance from the residential blocks. 

DINING HALLS 


Hostel 


Number 

Seating Lights 

accom- 

moda- 

(ion - 

Number 

Watts 

Fans 

Sir P. C. Banerji 


1 

60 1 

40 

2 

Sir Sunderlal 

, . 

1 

40 3 

25 

2 

Sir Ganganath Jha 

, . 

2 

16 each 2 each 

40 

1 each 

Amarnatha Jha 

• a 

2 

55 each 2 each 

25 

2 each 

Diamond Jubilee .. 

• • 

1 

96 2 

40 

Nil 

Sarojini Naidu ; 

Main building l .. 

• • 

1 

128 8 

40 

6 

College block j 

Annexe .. 


1 

35 2 

40 

1 


(iv) Messing arrangements.—In all cases the messing arrangements arc in 
the hands of the students, the hostel authorities accepting no responsibility 
either for the quality or quantity of the food supplied or for the rates of pay 
agreed upon by cooks and students. Save in the Sarojini Naidu Hostel there are 
no fixed dining hours and students, we are informed, take their morning meal 
at any time between 7.30 and 10.30 a.m. and the evening meal between 6,30 and 
11 p.m. Except on rare occasions, such as an annual dinner, neither the 
Warden nor the Superintendent presides at any meal. Save again in the case 
of the Sarojini Naidu Hostel, the present system is the subject of general 
complaint, the tenor of which is that the students are in the hands of the cooks 
and unable to exercise any effective control over them, with the result that the 
food provided is poor in quality and prepared in unsatisfactory conditions. 

In the Sarojini Naidu Hostel there are no such complaints. There the 
students have divided themselves into three messes, each under a mess manager 
assisted by a food committee. These messes appear to be very efficiently managed, 
the cooks are under proper control, the preparation of the meals is adequately 
supervised, and for the same amount that is paid in the other hostels for two 
meals a day the women students succeed in getting four. None of the kitchens 
is provided with fly-proof doors and (save in the Sarojini Naidu Hostel) the 
'conditions under which food is prepared is far from satisfactory. 
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(v) Recreation rooms .—Each of the University Hostels has a room which 
is used as a common room or recreation room, generally as both. In some 
hostels it also houses the hostel library, which has been created mainly out of 
subscriptions collected from the residents. In the Amarnatha Jha Hostels,, 
owing to the conversion into residential accommodation of the hall on the first 
(ioor, the hall on the ground floor has to serve as common room, recreation 
room, library and hostel office. Each hostel subscribes for a number of news¬ 
papers and periodicals, but except in two hostels the newspapers are all local 
ones The exceptions are the Diamond Jubilee Hostel which subscribes for the 
“ Hindustan Times ” and the Sit Ganganatha Jha Hostel which takes the 
“Time of India”. 

(vi) Libraries .—The Hostel Libraries are generally small. They consist 
almost wholly of works on technical subjects which are insufficient in number 
to meet tlie requirements of residents. The following list shows the number 
of books in the several libraries: 

Sir P. C. ; Banerji .. .2370 Amarnatha Jha .. 1,372 

Sir Sunderlal .. 1,500 Diamond Juiblee .. 243 

Sir Ganganatha Jha .. 2,2GG Sarojini Naidu .. 1,528 

4. Colleges and approved Hostels. 

(i) Number of students in residence— The quality of the accommodation 
provided for students who reside in the Colleges of the University and in the 
approved Hostels varies considerably. The number of such students residing 
(in, September, 1952) in colleges and approved hostels was as follows : 


Accommodation as planned 


College or Hostel-No. of 

students 



Single 

rooms 

Double 

rooms 

Three- 

seated 

Four- 

seated 

Eight- 

seated 

Total 

accomo- 

moda- 

tion 

actually 
• in resi¬ 
dence 

Excess 

William Holland Uni¬ 
versity College. 

89 

12 


EsSsT 

•• 

113 

205 

81% 

Kavastha Pathshala 

University College : 

Main building .. 

Annexe 

76 

4 

6 

12 

2 

• • 

•• 

88 

34 

| 162* 

J 

32% 

MadaYi Mohan 

Malaviva College, 

152 

32 

•• 

• • 

•• 

216 

309 

43% 

Muslim Hostel 

69 

8 




85 

80 


• • 


• • 

•• 

Sumerchand Digamber 
Jain Boarding House. 

34 

4 

•• 



42 

61 

50% 

Iswar Saran University 

10 

. . 

2 

5 

1 

44 

44 

. . 


Hostel. 


Provision for the additional number of students has been made generally 
by converting single rooms into double rooms ; in some cases double rooms 
have been converted into three-seated rooms, and in William Holland Univer¬ 
sity College an old dispensary lias been converted into residential accommoda¬ 
tion. In that College the single rooms are larger than in other Colleges and 1 
Hostels and they can accommodate two students without any particular 
difficulty. 

The Sumerchand Digatnber Jain Boarding House and the Iswar Saratv 
University Hostel—the name is misleading as it is an approved and not a uni¬ 
versity hostel—differ from the other hostels in that they were originally resi¬ 
dential houses. The former hostel originally consisted of a building of ,22 
rooms, now known as the * old block ’. Sixteen additional rooms were added 
in 1930 out of donations given by philanthropic persons. The building is 
surrounded on three sides by an open municipal drain. Many of the rooms 
are not well ventilated, some of them are dark, and the double rooms are very 
small. 

The Iswar Saran University Hostel occupies, on an admirable site, a single 
storied bungalow which appears to have been originally designed for a European 
married couple and was subsequently occupied by the Government Constructive 
Training College. The origirial plan is mot available, but the building seems 
to have comprised a large hall and seven large rooms. For the purposes of the 
hostel the four corner rooms have been sub-divided into eleven rooms and parts 
of the verandah have been enclosed to make four very small rooms. The building 
now contains nineteen rooms, but as a result of the additions and alterations- 


♦Includes 10 students of the Chaudhri Mahadeo Prasad Degree College. 
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•which have been made many of these rooms are rather dark and ventilation, 
except in the case of the corner rooms, is not very good. The lighting arrange¬ 
ments appeared to be hardly adequate ; even in the four-seated rooms the 
•Committee found only two bulbs. As has been mentioned earlier this hostel 
has no dining room and no bathrooms, and the lavatories are in the open and 
unroofed. 

(ii) Furniture .—No furniture is provided in the Muslim Hostel ; each 
student must provide his own. In the Colleges and other hostels the usual 
provision is a cot or takht, a table and chair, and a set of wall pegs. Electric 
light is provided but in some instances, as in the case of university hostels, the 
bulbs are of low candle power. Most rooms have three or four shallow shelves 
built into the wall, generally fitted with doors. 

(iii) Bathrooms and lavatories —The provision of bathrooms and lavatories 
is shown in the following table: 


Bathrooms 


lavatories 


College or Hostel -Taps - Urinals 

Total Avail- for Available for 

able wash- Total use* 

for use' ing 
(exclu¬ 
ding — 

bath- Ordi- Ordi- Oidi- 

rooms) Flush nary Flush nary Flush nary 


William Holland University 
College. 

Kayastha Pathsabla University 
College : 

16 

16 

8 

16 

16 

20 .. 

•• 

Main Building 

16 

16 


4 

20 

12 

Katra Road Annexe 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 

2 

2 

-• 

18 

4 .. 

4 .. 

2" 

College. 

30t 

27f 

7 

20 5 

20 .. 

ioi 

Muslim Hostel 

13 

9 

9 


24 .. 

24 .. 

2 

Sumerchand Digamber Jain 
Boarding House. 

5 

4 

2 


8 .. 

8 .. 

3" 

Iswar Saran University Hostel 

* 

* 

•• 


8 

8" .. 



It will be observed that fourteen of the thirty bathing places provided in 
the Madan Mohan Malaviya College are not under cover. The Iswar Saran 
University Hostel has no bathrooms; students must go some distance to a well, 
fitted witn a hand pump which provides water for three taps, fn this hostel, 
also, the latrines consist of a row of unroofed brick structures at some distance 
from the main building. 

(iv) Messing arrangements .—Except in William Holland University College, 
students must make their own arrangements for obtaining food. Kitchens are 
provided, but the College or Hostel accepts no responsibility for the messing 
arrangements; and, as in the case of the University hostels the system is the 
source of much complaint. In William Holland University College the staff 
members in residence supervise the messing. The College collects the mess 
■charges, attends to the purchase of rations and supplies and at the end of the 
month pays the cooks the balance due to them. In Madan Mohan Malaviya 
College, the Sumerchand Digamber Jain Boarding House and the Iswar Saran 
University Hostel there is no dining hall, and students have, therefore, to take 
their meals cither in their own rooms or in the kitchens. 

(v) Recreation rooms and libraries.—The Madan Mohan Malaviya College, 
the largest of the three colleges, has at present no common room, it having 
been found necessary to convert the room formerly used for this purpose into 
a class room. Each of the other colleges, and the approved hostels, has a 
common room or recreation room, although these vary considerably as regards 
suitability. The College and Hostel libraries—with the exception of that of 
the Iswar Saran University Hostel which has as yet had but little opportunity 
of forming one—are on the whole better than in the case of the university hostels. 
All the colleges and hostels subscribe for a number of newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals ; these are generally local, but one college subscribes for the " New States- 

' “available for use” means available for use at the time of the Committee’s inspection. 

** uncovered and in the open. 

t 16 bathrooms (covered, 14 in order ) 14 bathing places (in open)— 13 in order. 

} 6 uncovered and in the open. 

** no bathrooms, but there is a well. 
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jrian and Nation" and the “Times Literary Supplement ” and another for the 
“Hindustan Times", "Spectator” and "Illustrated London News”. The 
number of books on the various libraries is as follows: 


William Holland University 
College. .. 3,000 

Kayastha Pathshala University 
College. .. .. 1,617 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 
College .. .. 924 


Muslim Hostel. .. .. 21,83 

Sumerchand Digamber Jain 

Boarding House. .. 3,000 

Iswar Saran University 

Hostel. .. .. 57 


5. Delegacy Lodge 

(i) Number of students in residence.— Residential accommodation is also 
provided for university s'tudents in what are known as Delegacy Lodges. These 
.are buildings, usually private residences, which are rented by the Delegacy and 
in which quarters are sublet to students. There are at present five such Lodges. 
Colonelgunj lodge was opened in October, 1952, and has replaced Anapur 
Lodge which has been closed. 


Number of 


Lodge 


Bath- Latrines Latrines Kitch- 
Students Rooms rooms (Flush) (Ordinary) ens 


Allengunj 

36 

18 

2 

4* 


2 

Ajudhya 

26 

13 

2 


3 

1 

Colonelganj .. 

21 

9 

1 


4 

2 

Raonak 

64 

36 

5 


16 

6 

Dilkusha 

20 

17 

2 

, . 

2 

2f 


(ii) Conditions tn Lodges.—Conditions in the Lodges vary widely, but the 
general impression which the Committee obtained was not favourable. In 
several instances the rooms were ill-ventilated and in most cases the washing 
and lavatory facilities were unsatisfactory. One bath-room for 21 students ( as 
in the case of Colonelgunj Lodge) is manifestly not satisfactory. Students make 
their own messing arrangements, but in no instance had any of the kitchens 
fly-proof doors and the conditions in which food was prepared were not good. 
Provision is made in some lodges for badminton and volley ball, but no lodge 
has a dining hall, common room or library. 

6. Private Lodgings.—The Committee visited a number of quarters occu¬ 
pied by students who have had to find their own accommodation. As is to be 
expected these quarters vary very considerably. We have seen rooms in Zero 
Road which were commodious, clean and well-ventilated, and in several other 
instances students have stated that they were contented with the accommoda¬ 
tion they had found and in which, in some cases, they had lived for some years. 
On the other hand we have seen quarters in which no student should have 
been permitted to live. One student shared with a porter in the Mail Service 
a small mud hut with a low-tiled roof situated in a small courtyard. The hut 
had no window and no electric light. Adjoining the hut was a small covered 
area, and in the courtyard was a tap. The student cooked his food in the 
covered area and in summer slept by the road side. Another student lived with 
three other persons in quarters which consisted of a small, low, mud-walled 
room, a small courtyard and one other small mud-walled room used as a kitchen. 
At the time of our visit two of the occupants were in the habit of sleeping in 
the first room and two in the courtyard. The place was clean but there was 
no electricity and the rooms had no windows. Such instances can be multiplied. 

Apart from the very unsatisfactory conditions, from a health point of view, 
in which such students live, their immediate surroundings are such as would 
appear to make them quite unsuitable for that concentrated study which is 
expected of an undergraduate; yet many of the students to whom we spoke 
preferred to return to their lodgings to read immediately after their lectures 
had ended rather than remain at the University. This is a matter to which 
we shall refer again. 

7. Note on students residing with parents or guardians.— It is also impor¬ 
tant, we think, to observe that out of those students who reside with their 
parents or guardians, about thirty-nine per cent, have no room of their own 
in which they can work without interruption, and approximately thirty per 
•^nt. live in houses which have no electric light. 

* The flush system was not, at the time of the Committee’s inspection, in working order. 

* Only one in use. 
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8. Hygiene in Hostels, Colleges and Delegacy Lodges— In all hostels and 
colleges, with the partial exception of William Holland University College, and 
in Delegacy Lodges insufficient attention appears to be paid to the matter of 
hygiene. Kitchens do not have flyproof doors, and we entertain considerable 
doubt as to the general standard of cleanliness of the cooking utensils. In the 
circumstances it is inevitable that flies are present at certain seasons of the year 
in large numbers; and flies in ay'lead to contaminated food and the possibility 
of an outbreak of typhoid. None of the cooks or other persons who handle 
the students' food is innoculated against enteric or typhoid. 

The Assistant Director of Medical and Health • Services, Allahabad, has 
informed us that on a recent occasion when he visited certain of the University 
hostels with the University doctor he found that in two or three hostels the 
night urinals and drains were not properly cleaned; and in practically all. the 
hostels which he visited he found that the municipal nightsoil cart had been 
carelessly filled by the hostel sweepers and had not been covered. In one or 
two instances the night soil had been allowed to overflow and was lying on 
the ground. In none of these hostels were there any proper receptacle for the 
reception of nightsoil at such times as the municipal cart may be away. An 
uncovered municipal sullage drain runs through the compound of the Sir 
Ganganatha Jha Hostel, immediately behind the kitchens. A photograph of 
this drain is attached to this Report as Appendix 13., 

Little also appears to be done to check the mosquito menace. We are 
informed by our medical witnesses that a good deal of stagnant water is allowed 
to accumulate in the hostel compounds during the rains and that in the case of 
some hostels there is delay in getting rid of the long grass which also springs 
up during the rainy season. The stagnant water and long grass constitute, 
we are informed, an unduly admirable breeding place for both mosquitoes and 
flies. 

No hostel has an emergency first aid box, a compounder or a telephone. 

9. Alleged icligious discrimination in Hostels and Colleges.— We have 
been told that there is some discrimination against the admission of Muslims 
to the university hostels. No specific instance has been brought to our not¬ 
ice of an applicant being lefused admission to a university hostel on the 
ground of his religion, but this is not to be expected as no university hostel 
lias a rule under which a student can be refused admission for this reason, and 
so great is the demand for accommodation that it would not be difficult to 
exclude a Mohammadan student on other grounds. We have no evidence which 
would justify us in saying that such is what happens. There was a Muslim 
student resident in the Amarnatha Jha Hostel in 1951-52 and three Muslim 
women students (as well as six Christian students) were at the same time in 
residence at the Sarojini Naidu Hostel; and so long as the Muslim Hostel 
has accommodation for all male Muslim students who apply (as is at present 
the case) a Muslim student would probably prefer to live with members of 
his own community than in a hostel the residents of which are wholly or 
predominantly Hindu. 

The position in the colleges and approved hostels is somewhat difficult. 
William Holland University College is open to all students irrespective of 
their religion: and in J 951-52 there were 164 Hindus, 15 Christians and 9 
Muslims in residence. The Kayastha Pathshala University College Hostel 
has no rule which excludes a student from admission on the ground of his 
relegion, but the only applicants for admission to this hostel appear to be 
Hindus. The Muslim Hostel has no rule which excludes non-Muslims from 
residence, but it seems that in practice Muslim students have priority. It 
accommodation is available non-Muslim students are admitted, and both Hindu 
and Christian students are now in residence. The Madan Mohan Malaviya College 
was constituted “to establish and maintain a Hostel for the accommodation of 
Hindu students .... at Allahabad ", and consequently Hindu students only 
are admitted as residents. The Sumerchand Digamber Jain Boarding House 
was established in 1918 under the terms of Trust created by the late Srimati 
Jliamoli Kunwar. First preference is given to Jains the second preference to 
noir-Jains of the Agarwala community; thereafter vegetarian Hindus are ad¬ 
mitted. The Iswar Saran University Hostel is open to students of all commu¬ 
nities, but special preference is given to Harijans. Only students who are 
prepared to eat vegetarian food are admitted. 

10. The Governance of University Hostels.— The regulation of colleges and 
approved hostels and the maintenance of discipline among students, resident and 
attached, is primarily the responsibility of the college and hostel authorities. 

In the case of each of the university hostels the Executive Council appoints, 
for a term of three years which may be extended, a Warden and a Superinten¬ 
dent. The periods of office are not necessarily concurrent. The Warden is ex¬ 
pected to exercise general supervision over the Hostel and he is responsible for 
the general discipline of the students of the Hostel. We feel, however, that 
not infrequently—there are of cource exceptions—the Warden taken little direct 
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iiftfcrest in his Hostel, due possibly to the {act that he is often an important 
pi ke r or professor Of the University With much other work to 
Engage his attention. Atr the present time one of the wardens ft 
the Dean Of a Faculty, two are Heads of Departments and the Vice-Chanttfflo* 
is the Warden of two Hostels. The result is that the real authority in a’Uttt* 
versity hostel is exercised by the Superintendent who, subject to the genial 
control of the Warden, makes admissions and allots rooms, engages and dismisses 
servants, conducts hostel elections and is immediately responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of discipline in the hostel. A student may appeal from a decision of 
the Superintendent to the Warden, and a further appeal lies to the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor. At a time when the demand for residential accommodation far exceeds 
tlte supply, the power now exercised by a Superintendent (subject to the control 
of the Warden) to refuse to readmit a student is an extremely potent weapoh, 
lot a student who is refused admittance by one hostel is unlikely to gain admit¬ 
tance to another, and unless he can succeed in finding private lodgings, itself 
no easy task, he may be compelled to abandon his studies. The authority of 
the Superintendent it enhanced on account of the failure of the University to 
insist on compliance with the rules regulating the admission to hostels which 
were approved by the Executive Council on the 10th November, 1951. (Reso¬ 
lution no. 379). 

Each hostel is divided into blocks, and each block elects its oWn Prefect. 
In two hostels—Sri Ganganatha Jha and Sarojini Naidu—there is also a Senidr 
Prefect, and in the Diamond jubilee Hostel an Executive Committee consisting 
of the Prefects and the Superintendent. The Perfects, we are informed, assist 
the Superintendent in the enforcement of the hostel regulations, but neither 
the Prelects nor the Executive Committee, which is an advvisory body, appears 
to have any disciplinary powers. Save in the case of one college and one uni¬ 
versity hostel (William Holland University College and Amarnath Iha 
Hostel) thi Committee was not favourably impressed with the relationship txf- 
tween the hostel authorities and the students; there was on the whole, tin 
authoritarian atmosphere which made difficult that growth of mutual respect 
at?d willing co-operation which should, in the Committee’s view, be found in 
a itostcl or college. 

11. Common Rooms.-We have seen that all the hostels and two of the 
three colleges have common rooms; and that the delegacy lodges have none. 
In some cases better lighting and the provision of more fans are needed if thrte 
rooms are to become the important centres of student life which they should be. 
In most cases-the Muslim Hostel is an exception—the common rooms are some¬ 
what small in size and the facilities they provide are barely adequate for the 
large number of students now in residence. Such facilities as are provided 
have, however, also to be shared with what are known as “ attached ” students, 
that is to say non-resident students who are attached to a college or hostel under 
die Statutes and Ordinances in Chapter XXV of the Calendar. The problem 
of attached students is one with which we shall deal later: it is enough for our 
present purpose to note that such students number no less than 461. 

This means that there are, in the Colleges and hostels, common room faci¬ 
lities for, at most 2,200 students. What opportunity is there in the University 
for the remaining 3,800 students to meet their fellow students outside the 
lecture theatre in the social, and it is to be hoped invigorating, atmosphere of 
a common room r 

There are the University Union arid the Delegacy Buildings. One of 
the objects of the former is to afford its members all the. usual privileges and 
amenities of a university dub. Membership is compulsory, but the Union pre¬ 
mises are not large and are quite inadequate for so large a number of students. 
Partly in order to meet this difficulty, tne Delegacy Building has recently been 
constructed (it tvas formally opened in April, 1952). Use of the buildings is 
restricted to Delegacy students, but in this case again the building is far too 
Small for the purpose of providing the ordinary amenities of a common room 
for all the Delegacy students. 

12. Tlic Union .—Membership of the University Union is compulsory for 
all regular students, and as each member pays a Union Fee of Rs. 2 the Union 
is assured of an annual income of between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 12,000. It also 
receives grants (which in 1951-52 amounted to just over Rs.4,000). from the 
Students' Activities Fund. It is required to pay to the University Rs.900 a 
year as rent for the Union’s premises. We think it is a pity that membership 
lias to be compulsory, but it is probable that if it were put on a voluntary 
basis so few students would be willing to pay the subscription that the Union 
would be unable to function ; and that we think would be unfortunate. The 
Union has in our opinion an important role to play in contributing to the 
corporate life of students and whatever may be its defects we think It would 
be a grave mistake to make its continued existence impossible. So long as 
membership is compulsory its functions will be attended by many students 
who would probably otherwise not visit it at all and who are thereby brought 
into closer touch with one another. Our hope is that the Union w’ill by wise 
management bring home to all students the fact that it should be their principal 
University association and thus deserving of their support. 
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The Union maintains no complete record of its activities. We are informed 
that each year it usually organises three or four symposia, about half a dozen 
debates and arranges for a number of well, known speakers to address the 
members. Last year it also organised a mock session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, four poetry readings and a number of entertainments and 
exhibitions. There is provision in the Union building for indoor games snch 
as badminton and table tennis. It maintains a library, and attached to it 
is a well patronised cafe which is ™--<naged by a contractor. 

Under its present constitution (which was adopted on the 14th February, 
19§2)i the Union officials are elected for a term of one year instead of for 
six months as had formerly been the case. The Treasurer and Librarian axe 
elected from among the members of the Union who are. officers or teachers 
of the University. The Union is not unnaturally desirous of managing its own 
affairs, but it is to be observed that the present constitution contains a provision 
^section 118), which confers on the Patron, who is the Vice-Chancellor, very 
wide powers. 

The Union has come in for a good deal of criticism in recent years. Its 
critics say that it has become a focal point for criticism of the University authori¬ 
ties, that it does little for the average student who ^except on the occasion of 
the annual elections) takes no sustained interest in its affairs, and that it has 
been allowed to become a propaganda agency for political parties; and they 
contend that its activities should be more strictly controlled by the University. 
The question of control lies at the root of the relationship of the University 
with the Union. In our opinion Union should be managed by the students 
themselves, and that in only two circumstances is direct interference by the 
University authorities justified. Interference is, we think, clearly justified when 
a question of the maintenance of discipline in the University arises. In such 
an event the Vice-Chancellor has a duty imposed on him by the Act and the 
Statutes which he cannot ignore. We think that the intervention of the 
University, would also be justified if the Union premises (which are University 
property) were sought to be used for some purpose which was clearly alien 
to the objects of the Union. Except in these cases, we think that the students 
must be left to manage what is essentially their own affair. They may not 
manage it very well, but the fact that the responsibility is theirs and that 
there is^io one but themselves on whom the blame can be laid when things go 
wrong is an important part of their education. 

We think that it is very necessary that the Union officials should always 
keep in view the fact that the Union exists for the benefit of all the students 
of the University. The Union Hall ought not therefore to be regularly used 
for the propagation of the aims of some particular political party ; indeed it 
is better that it should not be used for political propaganda of any kind. It 
is not to be expected that students will remain indifferent to major political 
issues, but we think it is not the function of the Union to attempt to inculcate 
a particular point of view; on the contrary it should endeavour to afford its 
members the opportunity of forming their own wholly independent opinion. 
For this puprose we think that debates should be encouraged in which as many 
rrtembers as possible should take part. We suggest that when a political 
celebrity is invited to the Union he should be asked to take part in a debate 
and that students on both sides of the House should have the opportunity 
of supporting or countering his contentions by reasoned argument, rather than 
he should merely expound his views in a set speech. 

We cannot nelp leeling that quite undue importance is attached to elections. 
The Union is essentially a club, and it is worth some surprise that wc finij it 
stated in the constitution that “ No candidate shall be expected to spend mpre 
(than Rs.100 for his electioneering purposes The expenditure of any money 
.by a candidate for the purpose of getting himself elected to a Union office 
savours of one of the worse aspects of a political election, and should not, we 
think, be tolerated. The Union should be a training ground for future admi¬ 
nistrators and political leaders, and by insisting on the observance of a high 
standard of conduct in its own administration we believe that the Union could 
do a good deal to raise the standard of public life. Is it impossible for it to 
adopt the dignified course of posting up the names of those candidates for 
office who have been duly proposed and seconded, and leave members to vote 
as they think best? The Union President should be the freely elected repre¬ 
sentative of the students in general, and it is on this assumption that he is a 
member of the Proctorial Council and of the proposed Proctorial Board. 11 
tfie assumption is not justified then there is no ground for his being a member 
tjf either body 

We think that the permission of the Vice-Chancellor should be obtained 
before any important person who is not a member of the University is invited 
to the Union. Permission will not of course ordinarily be refused, but such 
^ practice is likely to avoid the occasion of untoward incidents and of possible 
■embarrassment to the Vice-Chancellor. 



It is inevitable that the Union will be used as a place at which grievances 
will be ventilated. Nor do we think that this can be objected to. If legitimate 
grievances exist it is well that the University authorities should /bow bl them. 
What we think is undesirable is that criticism of the University authorities should 
be couched in discourteous or exaggerated language, or that complaints should 
be based on statements which are untrue* or the accuracy of which has not 
been verified. It is not perhaps sufficiently realised that a statement which is 
inoffensively worded, avoids exaggeration and which is accurate on matters 
of fact is more effective than one which lacks these virtues. 

There is a lack of understanding between the Union and the University 
authorities. This will, w<* think, disappear when there is closer contact 
between teacher and student and a better appreciation of each other’s point 
of view. Teachers of the University are free to become members of the Union. 
We think that more should do so, for they can, if they secure the respect and 
confidence of students, do much to foster the growth of more harmonious 
relations. t 

We are bound to condemn what has been described as the trade union 
attitude which is occasionally displayed by the Union. We are convinced that 
rite best interests of the general body of students are harmed, not benefitted, 
by the indiscriminate approval given to the action of students elsewhere who 
■happen to come into conflict with authority. Students are human, and they 
are therefore unlikely always to be in the right. In the case of a conflict 
with the police they are entitled to justice and fairplay, but so are the police. 
Tq call for an enquiry is justified ; to condemn one section of the community 
without hearing its side of the case is contrary to every canon of fairplay. 
To assume the function of a judge and at the same time to dispense with the 
.evidence can only lower the reputation of the Union. Students and the police 
ean and should be on good terms, (as they are in many countries), but to 
assume—and to give publicity to the view—that the authorities are always in 
the wrong is bound to arouse a feeling of resentment not only in the minds 
o£ the authorities but of the public at large, and to make the establishment of 
good relations almost impossible. We suggest that the interests of the student 
oody will be best served if, when such an incident occurs, judgment is reserved 
until the facts are known. Intellectual honesty is the duty of the scholar ; but 
it .is not to be reserved only for academic matters. 

13. "Attached" students.—It is, we think, clear that the facilities for 
corporate life offered by both colleges and hostels are not in themselves suffi¬ 
cient for the number of resident students; and the position is made worse 
fry fact that such amenities as there are, have also to be shared with those 
non-resident students who are “ attached '* to most colleges and hostels. Under 
the Ordinances to be found in Chapter XXV, a hostel wishing to attach 
aion-resident students must obtain the Vice-Chancellor’s permission which will 
only be granted after he has satisfied himself that the hostel " is able to organise 
rile games and social life of such students and to supervise and control them 
properly in addition to the resident students in its charge ”, The Ordinances 
-further provide that the staff in such a hostel shall consist of at least one person 
to, look after ev&ry 75 students, resident and attached; and they further provide 
that the maximum number of non-resident students that can be attached to 
•a< hostel shall not exceed 15 per cent, of the resident students of that hostel. 
That these Ordinances are not strictly followed is shown by the following table-: 


Hostel 

Number 

of 

resident 

students 

Number 

of 

attached 

students 

Number 

of 

attached 
students 
in excess 
°f 15% 

Number 

of 

staff re¬ 
quired 
under 
the 

Ordinances 

Actual 
nuftibef 
of staff 

Sir Ganganath Jha 

184 

14 


3 

2 

Sir P. C. Banerji 

167 

64 

39 

3 

5 

Sir Sunderlal 

167 

40 

15 

3 

6 

Amarnatha Jha 

119 

35 

18 

3 

1 

Diamond Jubilee 

142 

37 

16 


1 

Sarojini Naidu 

130 

Nil 


2 

2 

Muslim 

80 

16 


2 

3 

Sumerchand Digamber Jain Board¬ 
ing House 

61 

7 


1 

2 

Iswar Saran University 

44 

3 


1 

3 


* An example is to be found on page 4 of the ‘‘Charter of Students Demands" (1932) 
where it is stated that every student has to pay a medical fee of Rs. 5'. This is not so, no fee 
is paid. 



•In the case of Colleges, the Statutes in Chapter XXV, of the Calendar 
provide that the number of undergraduate students who may be attached.to 
a college shalfnot exceed the number of under-graduates resident in the College, 
and that the number of graduates so attached shall not exceed the number of 
hbident graduates. The following table shows the present positron : 


Resident students Attached students Excess 

College - - ....-:——;- 

Under- Under- Under- 

Graduates graduates Graduates graduates Graduates graduates 


William Holland Univar¬ 
sity. 

80 

125 

23 

29 

Kavastha Pathshala Uni¬ 
versity. 

67 

95 

81 

112 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 

90 

219 

Nil. 

Nil 


14. Th{ Delegacy .—The Delegacy represents a valiant effort to provide 
non-resident students( excepting those who are “attached” to Colleges and 
hostels), with some form of corporate life while they are at the University 
Delegacy students number approximately 3,500: each belongs to a “ Delegacy 
circle ” of which there are thirteen—twelve for men and one for women students. 
The Delegacy is also responsible for the five delegacy lodges existing at present, 
which provide accommodation for just over 200 students. Each circle is in charge 
of a member of the Delegacy and its nominal function is to look after the 
athletic, social, literary and moral activities of students. The wide area over 
which students are dispersed and the lack of funds, however, make it impossible 
for any delegacy circle to fulfil its functions. With the exception of the City 
Circle, no Circle has any building of its own at which students can meet, and 
provision for the playing of games is woefully inadequate. In perenthesis 
it may be added that the City Circle building is a wooden hut with an adjoining 
and unfenced area large enough for two badminton courts, within the limits 
of the city bus station. Two or three * socials ’ a year, some volley-ball and 
badminton mark, substantially, the extent of the corporate activities of the 
delegacy circles. We have nothing but admiration for the unselfish and, we 
think, insufficiently recognised, work done by the members of the Delegacy: 
but the odds against them are too heavy. 

The University spends annually a considerable sum of money on the main¬ 
tenance and upkeep of the university hostels; and every college and approved 
hostel must have financial resuorces sufficient to satisfy the Executive Council 
of its ability to maintain itself. The Delegacy receives, however, no regular 
financial support from the University ; the most it gets is an occasional gram 
of a small amount. It has to depend on its own resources, and these are 
limited to the amount represented by the annual contribution of Rs.8 per 
student. It is with this sum alone, which should (but in fact does not) 
amount to about Rs.28,000 a year that the Delegacy is expected to “ take 
such steps as it may think best suited to promote the physical, social and moral 
welfare ’* of the 3,500 students under its charge. The total annual income of 
the Delegacy is indeed very considerably less than the amount expended each> 
year by the University on tne upkeep of the six university hostels wnich provide 
accommodation for 906 students. The estimated sum required for this purpose 
in the year 1951-52, amounted to no less than Rs.40,431 made up as follows : 


Hostel 

Estimated 

receipt 

Estimated 
expenditure 
as shown on 
pages 47—52 
of Finan¬ 
cial State¬ 
ment for 
1951-52 

Estimated 
expenditure 
for water 
Tax, House 
Tax, Annual 
Repairs etc. 

Total 

expenditure 
(Cols. 3-1-4) 

1 

Deficit 

(5—2) 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Dr. Amarnatha Jha Hostel 

10,260 

13,857 

3,884 

17,241 

—6,98 r 

Sir Sunderlal Hostel 

13,315 

15,648 

4,473 

20,121 

—6,806 

Sir PromodaCharan Ba- 

13,345 

15,831 

5,012 

20,843 

—7,498 

nerji Hostel. 

Sir Ganganatha Jha Hostel 

15,260 

16,330 

3,821 

20,151 

—4,891 

Sarojini Naidu Hostel 

10,960 

17,976 

2,503 

20.479 

—9,519 

Diamond Jubilee Hostel 

12,585 

13.230 

4,091 

17.321 

-4,736 

Total .. 

75.725 

92,872 

23.284 

1,16,156 

—40.431 
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The Delegacy cannot afford to subsidise the five lodges which it has opened ; 
each is a privately owned building which the Delegacy has taken on lease, 
and the rent of the building .has necessarily to be recovered from those students 
who reside in it. The accommodation is in consequence inferior to that 
provided in the University hostels. 

Statement showing r,ent payable in hostels 
Colleges and Delegacy lodges 


Ulivers<ty hostels'. 
Men's hostels 


Sarojini Naidu hostel 


Colleges : 

Kayastha Pathsbala University 


Madan Mohan Malaviya University 

William Holland University 

Approved hostels : 

Muslim 

Sumerchand Digambar Jain 

Tswar Saran University 


Delegacy lodges : 

Allenganj 

Ajudhia 

Colonelganj 

Roanak 

Dilkusha 

plus electricity and excess water charges 



Rent per 
mensem 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Single room 

10 

0 

0 

Double room 

8 

8 

0 

Single room 

10 

0 

0 

Double room 

8 

8 

0 

Three, four or five-seated room 

7 

0 

O 

Dormitory (20 beds) 

4 

0 

0 

Small single room 

9 

8 

0 

Large single room 

10 

0 

0 

Small double room 

8 

8 

0 

Large ditto. 

9 

0 

0 

Three*;eated room 

8 

0 

0 

Single room 

11 

0 

0 

Small double room 

9 

0 

0 

Large room 

11 

0 

0 

Single or double room 

9 

0 

0 

Single or double room 

3 

0 

0 

Small Single room 

8 

8 

0 

Ordinary room 

9 

8 

0 

Double room 

7 

8 

0 

Large room 

8 

8 

0 

Three-seated room 

7 

S 

0 

Any room—Harijans and back¬ 

2 

0 

0 

ward classes. 

Others 

7 

0 

0 

Single room 

9 

0 

0 

Double room 

7 

8 

0 


8 

and 

0 

0 

Single room 

10 

0 

0 

Single room 

9 

0 

0 

Single room 

12 

0 

0 

Three-seated room 

11 

0 

0 

Single room 

5 

0 

0 

Double room 

4 

0 

0 


4 

and 

8 

0 


15. Sports and games.— The provision of facilities for sports and games is 
shown in the following table : 





Grounds 


Courts 



ning 

Tracks Cri¬ 
cket 

Foot¬ 

ball 

Hockey Cri- Foot- 
cket, ball 
Ho- or Ho¬ 
ckey ckey 
or 

Foot¬ 

ball 

Ten¬ 

nis 

Bad- Vol- 
min- ley 
ton ball 

Bas- Squa- 
ket sh 
ball 

The University 

1 1 

1 

1 .. 2 

10* 

5 2 

2 1 


University Hostels : 

Men .. .... It .. .. Zt 2% 12“ 12 5 3 .. 

University hostels : 

Women . 

Colleges .. 1 1 .. ..It 2 6§ 7 

Approved Hostels. 1 .. .. 4 

Delegacy Lodges. 4 

Delegacy Circles : 

Men .. . 2 

Women . 



Total 2 3 1 1 4 6 28 34 18 8 1 


* 7 grass, I cement, 2 mud,. t less than full size. Jin one case the ground is less than full 
sire. ** 8 grass, 4 mud. § all mud. 
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16. Lavatory and washing facilities in the University— Wc consider it proper 
to draw attention to the extreme inadequacy oi the lavatory and washing 
facilities in the University (excluding colleges and hostels). The position is 
shown in the following table: 





Lavatories 



Washing facili¬ 
ties 

Flush 

VV.Cs. 

Handser- Com- 
ved modes 

latrines 

Flush Ordinary 
urinals urinals 

Urinal 

pots 

Wash 

basins 

Taps 

University teachers .. 

5 

Nil, 

25 

1 

Nil. 

26 

11 

9 

Staff and (men students) 

4 

Nil. 

5 

4 

Nil. 

5 

6 

5 

Men students 

2 

4 

2 

3 

12 

3 

Nil. 

10 

Women students 

Nil. 

2 

3 

Nil. 

Nil. 

3 

Nil. 

2 


This is the provision made for more than 200 teachers and over 5,000 
students. 


PART II 

Proposals for Reform 

17. General considerations.—How far does the University offer its students 
all that a university education ought to imply ? To what an extent does the 
University provide not merely the means of acquiring technical knowledge but 
those avenues for the enrichment of the mind that should distinguish a univer¬ 
sity from a vocational institution ? These are, we think, fundamental ques¬ 
tions, and we arc unable to say that the present position is satisfactory. 

We think that none will disagree with the view that the development of 
the whole personality, and not that of the intellect alone, is the aim of univer¬ 
sity education ; but we appreciate that at university where the majority of stu¬ 
dents have very limited financial resources there will inevitably be a tendency, 
probably a very strong tendency, for those students to look into the future with 
anxiety and to regard a university degree mainly, if not solely, as a means to 
an end—the obtaining of employment. Such an outlook may well lead both 
students and teachers to lay emphasis on the vocational rather than on the 
broader aspects of university education ; and it becomes all the more necessary 
for the University to ensure, as far as lies within its power, that the means to 
a fuller life are not only available but are within the reach of every student. 

Education to fit a man or woman for life is not to be acquired in the 
lecture theatre or even in the library. The development of the student’s per¬ 
sonality requires more than this. Opportunity must be provided for fellow- 
ship-of student with student and between students and teachers. In short, 
the University will fail in its main task unless it can provide a full corporate 
life which will give scope for the clash of minds and the stimulus of un¬ 
fettered discussion. 

It is with these considerations in mind that we propose now to make cer¬ 
tain suggestions and recommendations with regard to those aspects of students’ 
life which we have discussed in Part I of this Chapter. We proceed on the 
assumption that total number of students will not exceed 5,000. 

18, The need for more hostels .—According to the University Act the Uni¬ 
versity should be a residential university. With the steady increase in num¬ 
bers this has so far not been practicable ; and even if the number of students 
be established at 5,000 it is clearly not possible in our opinion, in the foreseeable 
future, for residential accommodation in the University to be provided for all. 
The essence of the residential system lies in the opportunities which it gives 
for a close corporate life and the inestimable advantages which flow from it; 
and we hold the view that it is possible, if the steps we suggest be taken, to 
provide in large measure those opportunities without the University becoming 
wholly residential. This matter we discuss further at a later stage in this Part; 
for the present we limit ourselves to the existing situation. 

At present 1,763 students (29.4 per cent.) are resident, 2,770 students (46.1 
per cent.) live with their parents or guardians, 167 (2.8 per cent.) are accom¬ 
modate in delegacy lodges and 1,300 (21.6 per cent.) have to make their own 
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arrangements. The hostels and colleges are, however, in almost all cases over¬ 
crowded ; the position being as follows: 


Accommoda- Number 

Colleges or hostels tionas actually in Excess 

designed residence 


University hostels 

•• 

•• 

•• 

673 

909 236(35-1%) 

Colleges 

•• 

• • 

• • 

451 

676(a) 225(49 9%) 

Approved hostels 

. . 

.. 

.. 

171 

185 14(8-2%) 


Total .. 1,295 1.770(a) 475(36’6%) 


It will probably be impossible, for purely practical reasons, to effect any 
substantial reduction in the number of students residing in the existing hostels 
and colleges for some time to come : but we are emphatically of the opinion 
that the present practice is one which should not be allowed to continue indefi¬ 
nitely. To attempt to accommodate, for example, 167 students in a hostel 
designed for 107—as the Sir P. C. Banerji and Sir Sunderlal Hostels were 
designed—without providing any increase in the bathing and lavatory facilities, 
or in the size of the dining halls or the number of kitchens, is bound we think 
to be unsatisfactory. A small room, designed originally for the accommoda¬ 
tion of a single student, is not suitable for two: the only exception is in the 
case of William Holland University College where the single rooms are un- 
usally large. But there is a further consideration to which we think great 
importance should be attached, and that is the intrinsic desirability of a stu¬ 
dent having a room of his own. He must, in the University, have the oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting and working with his fellow students of all kinds; but we 
think it no less important for the development of his own individuality that 
he should have, if it is humanly possible to give it to him, a private place of 
his own where he can dream his own dreams and live his own 
individual existence. This was we think recognised by those respon¬ 
sible for the erection of the university hostels which, as designed, contain 580 
single and only 30 double rooms. We hope, therefore, that the hostel autho¬ 
rities will not merely resist the pressure which is put upon them every year 
we understand, to increase the number of resident students, but endeavour to 
reduce that number by refusing to admit students in excess of the number for 
which the hostel was intended. 

It is clear, and admitted on all sides, that more hostels are needed. The 
students for whom they are mostly urgently required are those who have now 
to find their own accommodation, for that accommodation is frequently at a 
considerable distance from the University and in a large number of cases, very 
unsatisfactory. Accommodation must also be provided for the majority of 
those students who will be unable to find accommodation in an existing hostel 
or college if the number ol residents is reduced in the manner proposed by 
us in the preceding paragraph. In addition there must be a number of students 
who now reside with their parents or guardians only because they have no 
opportunity of living in a hostel. Their case is not of so urgent a nature ; 

but if it ; s possible to provide accommodation for them it is clearly, we think, 

desirable to do so. It appears, therefore, that additional hostel accommodation 
is needed for students who now have to find their own ;. 1,000 

students who arc unable to obtain accommodation in a hostel on 
account of the proposed reduction in the number of resident 
students .. 300 

students who reside with their parents or guardians .. 100 

Total .. 1,400 

If this additional accommodation can be constructed the University will be 
in the position of being able to provide residential accommodation for some 
2,680 students, just over 50 per cent, of its students, the proportion envisaged 
in the University Education Commission’s Report (at p.453). 

The University Education Commission recommended that hostel build¬ 
ings should be erected in blocks with rooms for the accommodation of not 
more than fifty students, with a dining room and common room in the centre 
which can serve four or five blocks. If our proposal be accepted this recom¬ 
mendation would entail the erection of twenty-eight blocks and seven dining 
halls and an equal number of common rooms. Blocks for the accommodation 
of a hundred students would probably be more economical, and to this we see 
no objection provided the number is not exceeded. In any case it is essential 

(a) Includes 10 students of the Chaudhri Mahadeo Prasad Degree College residing in the 
Kpyastha Pathshala University College. 
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that provision be made for an adequate number of bathrooms and lavatories 
one for each ten or twelve students. For the reasons we have already given 
we strongly favour the provision of single rooms; and each of such rooms 
should be provided with an electric light so fitted that it enables the occupant 
to work with comfort at his table. The essential furniture, which must be 
provided by the hostel, should include a bed or cot, table and chair, and book¬ 
shelves and a clothes almirah built into the wall. 

19. The problem of messing .—The problem of messing is an important 
and difficult one, but we are clearly of the opinion that the system at present 
existing in the men's hostels, with the partial exception of William Holland 
University College, is thoroughly unsatisfactory. The food generally is not 
sufficient either in quality or quantity, it is prepared under unsatisfactory con¬ 
ditions and eaten usually in uncongenial surroundings. We disapprove of stu¬ 
dents taking their meals in their own rooms or in hostel kitchens; every hostel 
(or group of residential blocks) should have a dining hall of sufficient size to- 
enable all resident students to have their meals in it at one time, and the pro¬ 
hibition against students taking their main meals in their rooms or in the 
kitchen should be absolute. We appreciate that such a prohibition may work 
hardly against the student of strict orthodoxy, but we think it should never¬ 
theless be the rule in all hostels. 

The position cannot continue in which the hostel authorities disclaim res¬ 
ponsibility for the provision of proper food for resident students. This is, in 
our view, a responsibility which they must accept; the matter is one which is 
too important to be left to the students themselves. This must, we think, be 
so even in the case of the Sarojini Naidu Hostel, but in that Hostel where the 
women students seem in this matter to manage, as is presumably only to be 
expected, very much better than the men, we see no reason for the authorities 
to interfere so long as the students succeed in managing their messing arrange¬ 
ments satisfactorily. 

A number of students have advocated the introduction of the cafetaria 
system. The Committee has examined the working of that system at the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute w’here it is in operation and was most favourably 
impressed. A large variety of food was available at very reasonable prices. 
The system has a number of advantages, and experience at the Institute has 
shown that, under skilled management—which we think to be essential—the 
cafetaria system is one solution to a difficult problem. Its popularity at Naini 
is shown by the fact that over 95 per cent., we are informed, of the students 
of Agricultural Institute take all their meals in the cafetaria. We strongly 
recommend that the system be given a trial in one of the University hostels. 
Through the courtesy of the Agricultural Institute we annex to this report 
as Appendix 14 a note prepared by the Institute manager on the cost of ins¬ 
talling a cafetaria lor 100 persons. We also attach as Appendix 15 a note 
kindly prepared by Dr. B. N. Prasad, of the Mathematics Department on 
the cafetaria system as in operation in the Cite Univcrsitaire in Paris. 

In those hostels which do not introduce the cafetaria system we are in 
favour, as recommended by the University Education Commission, of two types 
of dining services, vegetarian and non-vegetarian. The purchase of food, the 
engagement of cooks and other servants required for the preparation or service 
of food, and the conditions under which meals are prepared, must be the res¬ 
ponsibility of the hostel authorities. We appreciate the many difficulties which 
will arise, not least among which will be the complaints of students in the 
initial stages, but these can we think be minimised, if not altogether avoided, 
it students are adequately represented on the kitchen committee which should 
be set up in each hostel to assist the Superintendent in this vitally 
important matter. 

We do not think that the responsibility of the hostel authorities ends with 
the provision of good food. We think the Warden and Superintendent must 
see that it is properly served in the hostel dining hall, and served at fixed 
hours. If the dining hall is not large enough to accommodate all students at 
the same time then two services must be arranged. We should like to see the 
Warden dining in his hostel fairly frequently, say once a fortnight, and the 
Superintendent dining there two or three times a week. This will not only 
ensure that the requisite standard is being maintained but will increase the 
opportunities for social contact between teacher and student. It is not enough 
for the hostel to provide a dining hall which all too often is a room bare 
except for tables and benches, ill-lighted and inadequately provided with fans. 
The dining hall should be recognised as a place where all the hostel or college 
students ought to meet together for the evening meal not only to eat but 
to exchange opinions and the gossip of the day. It will be difficult, however, 
to achieve this end unless the halls be made more attractive—which can be done 
we think at little cost—and the value of the habit we are advocating be em¬ 
phasised by the occasional presence of the Warden and the more frequent 
appearance of the Superintendent. 
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20. Admission to hostels, including college hostels and delegacy lodges.— 
The present system of admission to hostels and colleges is the subject of general 
and we consider justified complaint. Not only may a student have to go from 
one hostel or college to another seeking admission, but there are grounds for 
thinking that the decision as to whether a particular student shall be admitted as 
sometimes based on grounds which are irrelevant. We are of opinion that 
the regulation of admission to a hostel, college or delegacy lodge should be made 
the function of a Board of Residence consisting of— 

(i) the Wardens of Hostels, 

(ii) the Principals of Colleges, 

(iii) the Chairman of the Delegacy, 

(iv) a representative of the Superintendents of Delegacy Lodges, 

and presided over by an independent chairman who we suggest should be 
the Dean of Students. All applications for admission would be made to the 
Board whose duty it will be to allot the available accommodation on the 
principles laid down in the report of the Committee dated the 25th May, 1950, 
which was approved by the Executive Council at its meeting held on the 10th 
November, 1951. 

21. The recognition of Colleges and. Hostels not maintained by the Uni¬ 
versity.— The matters upon which the Executive Council must be satisfied before 
it will recognise a college or hostel are to be found in the Ordinances in Chapter 
XXV, of the Calendar : they include— 

(а) the suitability of the buildings for the residence of students; 

(б) the arrangements for the supervision and physical welfare of the 

students, and 

(c) the financial resources of the College, or presumably though not 
specifically stated, of the Hostel. 

We understand that it is the practice, when a college or hostel seeks recogni¬ 
tion, for the Executive Council to appoint a Committee of three of its members 
to inspect the college and hostel and report to the Council. We do not think 
that the present procedure is satisfactory. We are of opinion, in the first 
place, that the conditions to be fulfilled by a college or hostel seeking recogni¬ 
tion should be amplified; they should specify the minimum requirements with 
regard to such matters as the size of single and double rooms, the lights and 
furniture therein, common rooms, dining hall, bathroom, lavatories and the 
provision for games. Rooms for more than two students should not be per¬ 
mitted. We think that the hostel or college must\accept responsibility for the 
messing arrangements, and that provision must be made for both vegetarian* 
and non-vegetarians. We think further that the Ordinances should make it 
clear that the University will not in future accord recognition to communal 
hostels or to any hostel or college which practices any form of discrimination 
founded on-race, religion, regionalism, language or politics. This is in accord¬ 
ance with the recommendations of the University Education Commission (page 
375). 

In the second place we think that the institution seeking recognition should 
be subjected to a far stricter scrutiny that appears to be the case at present. 
We recommend that the Executive Council should require to have laid before 
it not only the report of its own committee but also a report by the university 
architect or engineer on the hostel or college buildings, a report by the univer¬ 
sity doctor on the sanitary arrangements and finally a report by the treasurer 
on the financial resources of the institution; for only then, it appears to us, 
will the Council have before it all the material necessary to enable it to decide 
whether the institution should be recognised by the University. 

22. Attached students— The information which the Committee has 
received leads us to the conclusion that the right which a Hostel 
(subject to the approval of the Vice-Chancellor) and a College has 
of allowing students to be attached to it has to some extent been 
abused by hostels which have permitted or encouraged the attachment of 
students merely because they are good at some kind of game and will strengthen 
the hostel team and its chances of success in some interjrostel contest, and by 
colleges which have permitted the attachment of a very large number of students 
for the purpose—as was very frankly admitted by the Principal of the Kayastha 
Pathshala University College—of augmenting the College funds. We see no 
objection to the attachment of students to hostels and colleges provided they 
are in a position to offer to such students all the amenities as regards games 
and social life as are opened to its own resident students without prejudice to 
the latter. Our earlier examination of the situation in both hostels and colleges 
is such as to suggest that in almost every instance the amenities available are 
barely sufficient for the resident students. The situation will to some extent 
be eased—although the financial aspect may become more difficult—if the 
number of resident students in the existing hostels and colleges is reduced ; but 
until that time arrives and the situation can be reviewed we recommend that, 
so far as attachment is concerned, hostels and colleges be put on the same footing, 
and that, subject to the approval of the Vice-Chancellor, they be permitted to 
attach students is nuumber not exceeding 10 per cent, of the number of resident 
students ft! tbs hostel or college concerned. 



23. The Delegacy.—We do not think that the very great importance of 
the Delegacy is sufficiently appreciated. For so long as accommodation for the 
majority of students could be found in a hostel or college the Delegacy had 
only a minor role to play, but the great increase in the number of students 
in recent years has fundamentally changed the position. The University is not 
now, in fact, a residential university ; and it is no longer the hostels and colleges 
but the Delegacy which has to bear the responsibility for the physical, social 
and moral welfare of the majority of students. In 1952-53, the Delegacy students 
number nearly 3,800, whereas there are only 1,760 resident and 461 attached 
students. Even if, as we have recommended, it is possible to erect new hostels 
for an additional 1,400 students the fact remains, and we think it must be 
recognised, that half the students of the University will belong to the Delegacy. 

In these circumstances we think it clear that the present division of university 
monies between the university hostels and the Delegacy needs considerable 
revision. As we have already pointed out the University spends some Rs.40,000 
a year on the University hostels—which accommodate less than a thousand 
students—and practically nothing on the Delegacy which is, and at present is 
expected to be, self-supporting. We consider that very careful consideration 
should now be given to the question whether the university hostels cannot be 
made self-supporting and the money so saved be allotted to the Delegacy. 

24. Private lodgings.—We should like to see the residence of students in 
unlicensed accommodation wholly prohibited, but we recognise that this is im¬ 
possible so long as the demand for accommodation so greatly exceeds the supply. 
So soon, however, as new hostels are built we recommend the establishment of 
a system of strict inspection of all private lodgings, the preparation of a list of 
all such as are approved by the university—a list which must be readily acces¬ 
sible to students—and a prohibition of residence in unlicensed lodgings. We 
are of course referring here to lodgings available on payment of rent. 

25. The need of adequate provision for sports and games .—Facilities for 
sports and games are woefully inadequate. The University has grounds which 
can be used, as they should be, for inter-university contests. Some facilities 
for games are to be found in the hostels and colleges—they vary considerably 
from one institution to another—but, broadly speaking, there are no opportuni¬ 
ties at all for Delegacy students unless they are good enough to be selected for 
a team which can play on someone else’s ground. The poor or mediocre per¬ 
former, who is no less entitled to exercise than his more skilled neighbour,_has 
no chance. From every point of view the present situation is most unsatisfactory. 
The problem is a twofold one : there is a lack of money and a lack of space. 
With additional funds more volley-ball, basket-ball and badminton courts could 
be made in some hostels and colleges : but the fundamental problem is lack 
of space. 

We have recommended the erection of new residential accommodation for 
1,400 students. In close proximity to the new hostels space should be provided 
for playing fields for residents. We suggest that provision be made for one 
cricket ground, one football or hockey ground and six volley or basket-ball 
courts for every two hundred students. Tennis and badminton are undoubtedly 
popular games, but we think the heavy expenditure involved in laying down 
tennis courts should not be incurred until provision has been made for the 
playing of team games. In addition, playing fields must be provided for 
Delegacy students, and for those resident students for whom no adequate provi¬ 
sion is made in the hostels in which they live. On the basis of there being 
2,800 Delegacy students tve suggest that provision should be made for— 

14 cricket grounds, 

14 football or hockey grounds, and 

as many volley or basket-ball courts as possible. As many of the Delegacy 
students—unlike resident students—will live at some distance from the proposed 
playing fields, and as it is important that they be encouraged to make as much 
use as possible of the facilities provided by the University for team games, it 
will be necessary to provide changing rooms in the playing-fields area. These 
need not be elaborate structures, but htey should, if possible, contain simple 
washing facilities, preferably showers. We have urged, in Chapter III, that 
every effort should be made to secure land for additional playing fields in the 
Chatham Lines area. 

26. Physical training .-Under the Ordinances in Chapter XXIV all men 
students in their first year, except those who have joined the National Cadet 
Corps or who are exempted on medical grounds, are required to undergo three 
periods of physical training a week, each of one hour, during a prescribed part 
of the academic year. Physical training is so defined as to include participa¬ 
tion in sports and games as well as gymnastics and the more formal physical 
exercises. Ordinance 4 of this Chapter further provides that no student who 
has not been medically exempted will be promoted to a higher class unless he 
has attended at least 60 hours of training or 60 hours of parade in the National 
Cadet Corps. We are informed by the Registrar that the provisions of this 
Ordinance have not been followed for some years. 
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The physical training staff at present consists of a Superintendent o£ 
Physical Education on a salary of Rs.200-10-300-20-400 and two Instructors 
each on a salary of Rs. 150—8—190—12—250. The lack of facilities for taking 
part in games and sports to which we have already drawn attention means (if 
the provisions of the Ordinances in Chapter XXIV -are to be complied with) 
that the great majority of first year men students will have to be organised into 
physical exercise classes; and as such students are for the most part living in 
places scattered all over Allahabad the problem is one of a magnitude which 
is, we think, quite beyond the capabilities of so small a staff to solve. 

Of the need for physical fitness on the part of students, if they are to derive 
the maximum benefit from their stay at the University, we have no doubt. 
What we do doubt is whether it is practicable or desirable to require students 
to spend a minimum number of hours in taking part in certain prescribed forms 
of physical training. Experience shows, we think, that no such scheme is 
practicable, even in the case of first year students, unless the physical 'training 
staff is considerably increased in number. If such a scheme is really to be 
effective it should be extended to all students; and that would involve a still 
larger increase in staff and equipment. 

There are more ways for a student to keep himself fit than by playing 
games or taking part in organised gymnastics; and the amount of exercise needed 
varies from one student to another. Some students may prefer to perform 
physical exercises in their own houses or in the rooms they occupy ; others who 
live (as many do) at some distance from the University will get all the exercise 
they require in walking or cycling to and from their lectures. Unless there 
is strict supervision there will, we think, be a good deal of evasion. 

Upon the whole we favour a different method of approach. We think 
that the University should provide adequate facilities for all those students 
who want to take part in sports and games, and a properly equipped gymnasium 
with a sufficient staff of physical instructors for the benefit of those students 
who prefer to take exercise in this form; and that it should encourage, but not 
attempt to compel, students to make use of them. A thorough medical 
examination of all students on admission, strict sanitary supervision of all 
hostels, colleges and lodges, the provision of good but inexpensive food and 
the provision of facilities for exercise, will, we think, do more to improve the 
health of students “than 60 hours’ physical training in the course of the year. 
Students must be encouraged to look after their health; and the encouragement 
can be coupled with the warning that if their health suffers owing to their 
neglect to take exercise they will not be allowed to remain at the University. 

27. National Cadet Corps—We are greatly impressed by the soldierly 
bearing and general behaviour of the members of the University contingent 
of the National Cadet Corps. Apart from the military value in an emergency 
of the training which is imparted, membership of the Corps foster a spirit of 
service, of self respect and of comradeship which is, we think, of particular value 
in a University which lacks a marked corporate life. 

The Corps at present consists of 19 officers and 617 cadets, and is divided 
into four infantry companies and a recently established artillery wing. We 
are not competent to express an opinion with regard to the technical require¬ 
ments of the Corps, but the need for short ranges and an adequate parade 
ground is, we consider, an additional argument in favour of the acquisition by 
the University, if at all possible, of part of the Chatham Lines. We strongly 
favour any assistance to the Corps which will aid in fostering a corporate spirit, 
and we therefore support the request for the provision of a hall and ante-rooms 
for use by officers and cadets for Corps purposes. We think also that the 
grant made by the University to the Corps, which has remained at the figure 
of Rs.2,500 for a number of years, might well be increased. 

28. Dean of Students .—The University Education Commission has strongly 
advocated the appointment in every university of a Dean of Students whose 
task it would be to advise students on their personal problems and to assist 
them in taking the fullest advantage of the opportunities which the university 
offers. Provided the right type of man for the office can be found, we are of 
the view that the appointment of a Dean of Students would be of very great 
value in the University. The lack of corporate life, the absence of close 
contact between teacher and student and the immaturity of many under¬ 
graduates make it imperative that there should be, if possible, someone in the 
University who will take a personal interest in the problems of those students 
who need his advice and who by his knowledge and practical experience is 
abie to be an effective guide in respect of matters both within and without 
the University. We appreciate that it will be difficult to find a man with the 
necessary qualification, but the right man can, we think, exercise an 
immense influence for good, particularly as regards the mere intangible 
aspects of the problem of students’ discipline. He would require 
an office and a small staff, for he should we think be made 
responsible for the organisation and running of an Employment Bureau, which 
is greatly needed in the University. A well run employment bureau would 
be in touch with Governments, both State and Central, with professional 
organisations and with private employers, and should be able to do a good deal 
to relieve students of the anxiety which affects so many as to what they will do 
when their university days are over. The Dean of Students should also take 
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over the duty now performed by the Proctor of watching over the interests of 

students who have difficulties with their landlords, and of assisting them in 

finding accommodation. We do not propose that the offices of Dean of Students 
and Proctor should be combined. The Dean and the Proctor will each have 
his own duties, and although at certain points these may overlap we do not 
anticipate any conflict for we are entitled to assume that both will be sensible 
men. The Dean of Students ought, we think, to be responsible to the Vice- 
Chancellor by whom he should be selected, the actual appointment being 
made of course by the Executive Council. The person appointed should be 

on probation for a year, for no useful purpose will be served by having as 

Dean a man who is unable to obtain the confidence of students or who lacks- 
the knowledge and strength of character which are necessary to enable him 
to be of real assistance to them. 

29. - The relationship of teacher and student, and of student with 
student.—On the relation between student and teacher we do not think we can 
-do better than quote a passage from the English University Grants Committee 
Report for the period 1929-30 to 1934-35 which appears to us to be particularly 
apposite. What the Committee says is this : 

It is a commonplace that in the last resort all education has its roots 
in a personal relation between teacher and pupil. Educational 
administration is merely a device for bringing pupils face to face 
with the right teacher and so giving them an opportunity to catch 
fire from one who is himself aflame. In a University, however, 
this relation has a distinctive character. ‘A University’, said the 
late Sir Waiter Raleigh in an inaugural address delivered at Univer¬ 
sity College, Aberystwyth, in 1911, ‘consists not of pupils and 
teacher but of junior and senior students’. It might, indeed, be 
said that one of the main differences between school life and 
University life is that, whereas there is, perhaps inevitably, in the 
case of the pupil at school a sense of the gulf which separates him 
from his teacher, that sense becomes greatly modified, or ought 
to become greatly modified when he reaches the University. In 
the circumstances in which the modern Universities have developed, 
it is one of the difficulties that the fellowship between student 
and teacher is not as close as it ought to be, and as they would 
wish it to be. The difficulty is due to a variety of causes—the 
very large and almost continuously increasing number of students, 
involving in a number of subjects very large classes; the insufficient 
opportunities for meeting outside the classroom during ‘business 
hours” owing to the absence or inadequacy of rooms for the staff, 
of common rooms for students and of residential accommodation; 
the still greater obstacles in the way of meeting outside business 
hours, owing to the large extent of the area over which their 
places of residence, are scattered ; the immature state of mind in 
which a number of students begin their University career and the 
prolongation into that career of the erroneous conception of a 
gulf or dividing line between student and teacher; and the inade¬ 
quate development of what is commonly known as the tutorial 
system, largely owing to lack of sufficient financial resources. 

What was true in England is true in Allahabad. The essential differences 
between a school and a university are not, we venture to think, always appre¬ 
ciated by the University authorities themselves. The term ‘boys’ and ‘girls* 
are not infrequently used by some teachers—and even in the University office— 
when referring to students. These terms are appropriate enough in a 
school, but we think they are quite out of place in a University. If the term 
‘under-graduate’ cannot be used then the appropriate term in our opinion is 
'student* : and where a distinction has to be made between the sexes, "men 
students” and “women students”. The circumstances which work in England 
against the closer association of teachers and students are no less powerful 
in Allahabad; and they are here reinforced by greater lack of common room and 
library facilities and the absence of any proper provision for obtaining meals 
with the consequence that far too many students regard the University mainly 
as a place at which they have to attend compulsory lectures. Those lectures 
attended, most students prefer to leave the University precincts and continue 
their studies in their hostels, colleges, homgs or lodgings. 

30. The necessity of re-organising University life.— (i) The end in view — 
The practice of leaving the University precincts as soon as a lecture or tutorial 
is finished we regard it as being very unsatisfactory : indeed we think it is the 
most unsatisfactory aspect of student life in the University. In our opinion 
the University must be so organised that it becomes a place in which the 
student, whether resident or not, will voluntarily spend the whole, or at 
least the greater part, of his day. Then only will he be in a position to 
obtain those unique benefits of a university education which come from close 
association with his fellow students and a more intimate relationship with 
his teachers. During his years at the University a student must, we think, 
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as far as possible, live in the University. It is not possible, nor do we think 
it necessary, for every student to live in a hostel or college : what is essential 
is that the greater part of his waking hours should be spent in the University. 
Nor do we see any fundamental reason why this objective should not be 
achieved. The first requisite is the provision of adequate common room and 
library facilities so that he has always some place where he can either study 
or meet his fellow students when he is not in a lecture room or laboratory;) 
the second requisite is the provision of some place where he can, at a reason¬ 
able price, obtain clean ancl nourishing food during the day. If these needs 
can be met, it will no longer be necessary for lectures and other forms of 
instruction to be crowded, as they are now, into comparatively few hours of 
the day; they can be spread over more hours of the day, more use can be made 
of the existing class room and laboratory accommodation, and the student 
will, we hope, regard the University as the place where he can, with the most 
advantage to himself, spend his entire day. 

(ii) The means to the end. (a) Adequate library and common room 
facilities.— The question of the University library and the changes which we 
consider in its organisation and procedure we discuss elsewhere; but it is 
essential that every student who wants to make full use of its facilities should 
have the opportunity of doing so at any time of the day. 

The lack of common room accommodation is serious. We have already 
discussed the position in the hostels and colleges and have pointed out that 
it is in some cases inadequate. In the University itself amenities of a common 
room are to be found only in the University Union and the Delegacy Building; 
but together they can meet the needs of only a small fraction of the total 
number of students. The lack of common room facilities and the present 
system of crowding a great many lectures into a few hours results in great con¬ 
gestion in the corridors and verandahs outside lecture rooms; several lecturers 
have complained to us that it is difficult to complete a lecture because of the 
noise made by students waiting outside the room to attend the next lecture 
which is due to commence the minute the first is concluded. The only solu¬ 
tion, in our opinion, is to provide more common rooms. We recommend the 
provision of four common rooms, one in the Muir College area and 
three in the Senate House area, with a total accommodation for about 1,300 
students. This figure is based on the assumption—admittedly very approxi¬ 
mate—that at any one time halt the total number of students will be attending 
lectures or working in the laboratories, 700 will be in the Library and about 
500 will prefer to make use of the Union, Delegacy, college or hostel common 
rooms. 

We have already drawn attention to the almost total lack of washing and 
lavatory facilities in the University precincts. This very unsatisfactory state 
of affairs calls for urgent action, and we recommend that adequate facilities, 
special attention being given to the needs of women students, be provided in 
the new common rooms the erection of which we have advocated. If the 
construction of new common rooms is likely to be delayed we urge the 
immediate provision of certain number of wash rooms and lavatories, to be 
built, if possible, as the first stage of a co-ordinated scheme which includes 
additional common rooms. 

We recommend that there also be constructed, preferably adjoining the 
proposed new common rooms, or in convenient places elsewhere in the 
University, lockers or small cupboards which may be rented by students for 
a small terminal or annual fee and in which they may keep such books, arti¬ 
cles or clothing and so forth as they may require during the day. Such cup¬ 
boards must be well constructed and provided with locks and keys in order that 
students may feel assured that the articles they keep within are secure. Steel 
or metal cupboards would appear to be the most suitable ; they should 
contain a shelf, and we suggest a suitable size would be yx^YX^Y- 

Provision for the safe custody of bicycles is another matter which may 
perhaps usefully be considered in this connection. We do not think that 
this is a matter which is at present dealt with on the right lines. The problem 
is a serious- one for the University and students alike ; the latter are justifiably 
concerned with the security of their property, the former are entitled to insist 
on bicycles being kept in certain prescribed places—and at the same time 
there is an obligation on the University to prevent the disfiguration of itfe 
grounds by the multiplication of the present unsightly cycle-stands. We think, 
therefore, that the matter should not be left in the hands of contractors but 
should be dealt with by the University itself. The problem of accommoda¬ 
tion for cycles is one which has received a good deal of attention in countries 
such as Holland and Switzerland, ancl a number of ingenious methods for 
“stacking” bicycles in a limited area are in operation. We attach as 
Appendix 10 a drawing of one arrangement in common use which might be 
considered suitable for adoption. 

(b) Adequate facilities for obtaining food.— The second requirement is' 
the provision of means whereby all students who desire to do so can obtain a 
light meal in the middle of the day, and those non-resident students who want 
to remain in the University in the evening either for work or for recreation 
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or to attend some social function can obtain their evening meal. The almost 
universal practice at present is for students to have a meal in the morning at 
about 9 o'clock, before attending their first lecture and to go through the day 
without food, except possibly for a cup of tea, until they take their evening 
meal some rime in the evening between 7 p.m. and 10 p.m. Except that this 
practice is economical (a consideration the importance of which we certainly 
do not underrate) it has, we believe, nothing to recommend it. A student 
cannot we think retain his energy and zest for long hours on end without food 
and relaxation; and however great a change in customary habits it may entail 
we have little doubt that more and better work will be done if arrangements 
can be made for students to take their meals at less infrequent intervals. There 
must be the maximum opportunity for social contacts between students them¬ 
selves and between students and teachers: talk and discussion between men of 
different outlook, different faiths and coming from different parts of India 
and Asia is one of the most valuable aspect—of University education ; but 
if this is to be encouraged the University must not in effect “ close down ” at 
two or three o'clock in the afternoon. For it is in the evening, when the 
main part of the day’s work is done, that students will meet together—if they 
can—in small groups to discuss all things in heaven and earth. That oppor¬ 
tunity, is there already for studenjts resident in hostels and colleges; but 
those who, whether they live with their parents or guardians or have had to 
find their own lodgings, are scattered all over Allahabad, it is by no means 
easy. Non-resident students who have left the University in the afternoon 
after attending their lectures are unlikely to return to it save on some special 
occasion; if they are to be encouraged to stay they must have not only the 
opportunity of working in the library if they want to but of obtaining their 
evening meal in the University. 

The problem of making satisfactory arrangements for the supply of food 
to so large a number of students is a formidable one ; but we regard it as so 
important that we think the difficulties must be faced and overcome. The 
cafetaria system appears the only practicable one ; and we propose that consi¬ 
deration be given to the opening of two cafetarias, each with accommodation 
for 500 students at one time, one of which might be situated in the Muir 
Central College area between the squash court and the University cricket 
ground, and the other in the Senate House area in the vicinity of the Geography 
Department buildings. The initial cost will be considerable; but the 
advantages, we are convinced, immense; for not only will students be 
encouraged to make the most of the opportunities which their years at the 
University afford, but the degree of control which the University will be able 
to exercise over the quality of the food supplied will be of direct advantage 
to the students. It will moreover enable the University to place out of bounds 
all public restaurants and eating houses which do not conform to the standards 
required by the University medical authorities—a step which the University 
cannot take at present when demands so greatly exceed supply. 

31. Academic dress.-Several witnesses before the Committee, including 
Dr. H. N. Kunzru, have advocated the wearing of gowns or some distinctive 
badge by students. We are in favour of any proposal which will help to 
foster corporate feeling among students, increase their self respect and their 
pride in being members of the University, and help to prevent the good name 
of the University being brought into disrepute by the disorderly conduct of 
persons who have no connection with it. We think the wearing of a gown— 
we reject the other alternatives suggested as impracticable-is desirable for 
these reasons. The two main objections that appear to arise are the initial 
cost and the possible discomfort in wearing any additional article of clothing 
in the hot weather. The life of a gown can however be a long one—a life of 
three generations of students is by no means unknown in England—and if it 
be of simple design its cost when new ought not to exceed Rs.12. There is 
np need for anything elaborate : a half length gown cut somewhat on the 
lines of a doublet would appear to be suitable. The wearing of a gown during 
the hotter months may be objected to but a gown such as we have suggested 
is not likely to make very much difference and some relaxation of the general 
rule if the weather is very hot may be permitted. The occasions when a gown 
should be worn are, we suggest, (a) at lectures (b) outside the University 
during term (c) at functions attended by the Vice-Chancellor. At lectures of 
course, if gowns are worn by students, academic gowns must be worn by 
lecturers. 7 
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CHAPTER V 
The Health of Students 

(1) Existing medical arrangements inadequate. (2) The minimum require¬ 
ments. (3) The measures necessary. (4) Subsidiary measures. (5) Medical Fee. 

1. Existing medical arrangements inadequate .—The medical facilities 
now provided by the University are woefully inadequate. There is a small 
single-storeyed building, known as the University Dispensary, which contains 
two consultation rooms, a room for minor operations, a dispensing room, and 
three two-bedded rooms where patients suffering from minor infectious diseases 
can receive treatment. Separated from the main building is an isolation room 
containing two beds. At this dispensary only men students are treated. There 
is no provision for the supply of food to patients staying in the Dispensary : 
they have to rely on their friends for this purpose. Effort is made to transfer 
a patient suffering from an infectious complaint to the Civil Hospital, but if 
the latter has no accommodation or if the patient is ui\able to pay the charges 
he is allowed to remain in the Dispensary. For women students three rooms 
have been set apart in the Sarojini Naidu Hostel, one of which is available 
for cases needing immediate attention, the two others, eaclt of which has two 
beds, being used as sick rooms. 

The medical staff consists of two part-time medical officers, a male nurse, 
a lady nurse and two compounders. The two medical officers attend the 
dispensary for two hours in the morning and again for two hours in the even¬ 
ing. In a case of emergency during the day one of the medical officers may 
be sent for, but if he is not available a private practitioner has to be called in. 
Students who need medical advice and are able to do so are expected to attend 
at the Dispensary. The medical officers attend students residing in a hostel or 
college if they are too unwell to come to the dispensary, but they are unable 
to visit students who reside elsewhere. The Dispensary has neither a tele¬ 
phone nor ail ambulance. The University medical officers are not responsible 
for the sanitation of the University or of the hostels or colleges. 

All newly admitted men students are required to have themselves medical¬ 
ly examined at the University Dispensary by the end of the year in which they 
are admitted. It is frankly conceded that this examination is at presen(t more 
or less a farce; nor with the small staff is this altogether to be wondered at. 
Women students are examined by one of the doctors of the Kamla Nehru, 
Memorial Hospital. For this examination the University pays a fee of Re.l 
a student. Students are not required to be again examined at any subsequent 
time. 

2. The minimum requirements. —There is a widespread demand for 
better medical facilities ; and while we do not think it is practicable to provide 
free medical service for students and staff on the scale demanded, we regard 
the improvement of the present arrangements as a matter of urgent necessity. 

We consider that the essential needs for which provision must be made 

are: 

(i) A complete medical examination of each entrant to the University ; 

(ii) A subsequent medical examination at the end of each period of two 

years it the student remains ini the University; 

(iii) A medical examination of all hostel servants, particularly those 

who handle food, on appointment and thereafter once a year ; 

(iv) The vaccination and inoculation of students and hostel and college 

servants; 

(v) The provision of skilled medical attendance at any time of the day 

at the University Dispensary ; 

(vi) Strict supervision of the sanitation of the University and of the 

hostels, colleges and delegacy lodges. 

It is essential that there should be a thorough medical examination of all 
the students provisionally admitted to the University. We use the phrase 
provisionally admitted ” for we think the admission of a student should be 
postponed or cancelled if he or she is found to be suffering from any disease 
which is likely to endanger the health of other students. The University 
Education Commission has pointed out that a university draws its students 
from a cross section of the population, and that in the light of the incidence of 
disease in India it is, in the words of the Commission’s Report, “ little short 
of criminal to permit young people to mingle in the close contact of college 
life without taking steps which are necessary to promote health and check the 
spread of contagious diseases ”. The examination, which must be a thorough 
one, should be made as soon as possible and ought, we think, to be completed 
by the 31st August, of each year. We hope that it will be possible for the 
examination of women) students to continue to be made by a woman doctor 
attached to the Kamla Nehru Memorial Hospital, but the examination must 
be no less thorough than in the case of men students, and the University must 
be prepared to pay an adequate fee for the services rendered. We do not 
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think that with its limited resources it is possible for the University to arrange 
for a physical examination of all students once every year, but it should be 
possible to have a further examination in the case of those students who 
remain in the University for more than two years. 

We also regard it as very important that all domestic servants employed 
in hostels, colleges and delegacy lodges, especially those who handle food,, 
should be medically examined when first engaged and that they should there¬ 
after be examined once a year. 

All students and all domestic servants should be vaccinated against small 
pox and inoculated against cholera, typhoid and plague. 

The medical officers will ordinarily attend students at the Dispensary at 
certain hours in the mornings and evenings, but we think that the services of 
a University doctor should be available for emergency or serious cases at any 
time of the day. We are satisfied that if our other proposals are accepted 
there will be sufficient work to justify the appointment. 

Arrangements must be made for a regular and strict inspection of the 
sanitary airangernents in the University, the hostels, colleges and delegacy 
lodges, and steps taken to ensure that the conditions are such as will prevent 
the spread of disease. 

3. The measures necessary.—In order to make these proposals effective,, 
we think it will be necessary— 

(a) to increase the medical stall; 

(b) to enlarge the University Dispensary ; and 

(c) to constitute a Board of Health responsible for the general sanita¬ 

tion of the University, its hostels, colleges and delegacy lodges. 

(a) Medical staff.—We recommend the appointment of a ful-time medical 
officer in the scale of Rs.250—25—800 and the retention of two part-time medical 
officers as at present. In addition, we think it is necessary to engage an extra 
nursing orderly and an extra compounder. 

( b ) Buildings— It is necessary in our opinion that the University Dispen¬ 
sary be enlarged. We understand that the Dispensary was so designed that a 
second storey could be added at a later date ; and we recommend that this 
addition should now be made, the extra accommodation, with such bathrooms 
and lavatory facilities as are necessary, being constructed for use as a twelve- 
bedded ward. Considerable difficulty is likely to be experienced in providing 
food for patients if it has to be prepared in the Dispensary building. The 
suggestion has been made to us, and we think it worth careful consideration, 
that food as ordered by the medical officer should be obtained on a contract: 
basis from one of the better restaurants in the neighbourhood. 

(c) Board of Health—We recommend the formation of a Board of 
Health constituted as follows: 

(i) The Senior medical officer of the University (Chairman); 

(ii) The Assistant Director of Medical and Health Services, II Range, 
Allahabad; 

(iii) The Medical Officer of Health, Allahabad Municipality ; 

(iv) The Medical Officer of Health, Allahabad District Board ; 

(v) The other medical officers of the University ; 

(vi) The Superintendents of Hostels; 

(vii) The Principal or his nominee of Colleges; and 

(viii) The Superintendents of delegacy lodges. 

This Board would take over certain of the functions of the Board 
of Residence, Health and Discipline which we propose should be abolished. 
It would have the following powers : 

(i) to satisfy itself by making such inspection and enquiry as it thinks 
fit that the sanitary arrangements in the University and its hostels, 
colleges and delegacy lodges are satisfactory, and in particular that 
adequate precautions have been taken to ensure that food in 
kitchens is not contaminated and that proper measures have been 
taken to prevent the breeding of flies and mosquitoes. Members 
of the Board would be expected to visit the University buildings, 
colleges, hostels and lodges at least twice a year, one of such ins¬ 
pections taking place shortly before the University re-opens in 
July ; 

(ii) to advise as to the precautions to be taken to prevent the outbreak 

of epidemics; 

(iii) to satisfy itself that domestic servants, particularly those who handle 

students’ food, have been vaccinated and inoculated ; 

(iv) to ensure that all domestic servants employed by hostels, colleges 

and lodges have been medically examined ; 

(v) to advise the Executive Council on any measure which it considers 

should be adopted to improve sanitation in the University or in 
any hostel, college or delegacy lodge. 
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4 . Subsidiary measures .—All hostels, colleges ami athletic associations 
should have an emergency first-aid box. Every hostel and college should also 
have a medical orderly wno would be in charge of the first aid box and who 
would, subject to the supervision of the Superintendent or Principal, be 
responsible for the general sanitation of the hostel including the ki chens, 
drains and latrines. The Dispensary, and each hostel and college, should have 
a telephone. 

We recommend the purchase by the University of a portable electric 
D. D. T. or other insecticide sprayer. The regular periodic use of such a spray 
by hostels, colleges and delegacy lodges should greatly diminish, if not elimi¬ 
nate, the risk of infection caused by mosquitoes and flies. 

We do not think it necessary for the University to incur the heavy cost 
of acquiring an ambulance so long as it is possible to obtain the use of one of 
the hospial ambulances or the municipal ambulance on payment of the 

prescribed fee. 

5, Medical fee .—All students will directly or indirectly benefit from 
the advantages which we hope will result from the adoption of the proposals 
we have advocated, and although we would have preferred that no part of the 
cost should fall on the studenis, we think that careful consideration should be 
given to the question whether a medical fee of RsA a student a year should 
not be charged. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Discipline 

(1) The present state of a discipline in the University. (2) Opinions of 
witnesses. (3, A tentative conclusion. (4) Causes of indiscipline, (5) The root 
of the problem. (6) The method of approach. (7) Authorities now vested with 
disciplinary powers. (8) The ultimate responsibility for maintaining discipline 
(9) Discipline in hostels, colleges and delegacy lodges. (10) Maintenance of 
discipline elsewhere than in a hostel, college or delegacy lodge. (11) The influ¬ 
ence of example. 

1. The present state of discipline in the University—The University has no 
records from which it is possible for the Committee to form a balanced opinion 
as to the general behaviour of students. The Proctor’s office has furnished the 
Committee with a list of instances, extending over the past five years, in which 
the University considered some disciplinary action to be called for, but the 
records of the individual cases are incomplete. So far as It is possible to form 
an opinion, most of the cases were not of a grave nature but in four instances 
the offences were considered sufficiently serious to justify the Vice-Chancellor in 
rusticating the offenders or expelling them from the University. In one of these 
cases, and in one other case, the Vice-Chancellor’s decision was the occasion of 
a hunger strike. We refer briefly to these five cases, and to one further case 
which did not become the subject of disciplinary action. 

(i) The first occurred in 1948 and appears to have originated in a dispute 
in the University Union as to the validity of certain Union elections. The term 
of the President and Secretary having expired they were directed by the Vice- 
Chancellor to hand over the keys and the records in their possession to the 
Union Treasurer, a teacher. They refused to do so, and as a consequence the 
President was rusticated for three years and the Secretary, who had in the mean¬ 
time apologised, was sent down for two months. Although the Act and the 
statutes specifically impose on the Vice-Chancellor the responsibility for main¬ 
taining d scipline within the University (a matter to which we refer more fully 
later) it is to be observed that in this case the situation which had arisen was 
considered by the Executive Council at an emergency meeting convened by the 
Vice-Chancellor for the purpose, and that it was the Executive Council which 
took the decision to rusticate the two students (Resolution no. 259 of 1948). 
The Executive Council also at this meeting, presumably overlooking the provi¬ 
sions of the Act and the statutes purported to give the Vice-Chancellor" “full 
authority to take whatever steps may be necessary in the circumstances ”. 

(ii) In 1919, a demonstration was held, contrary to the Proctor’s orders, by 
a number of students when the annual meeting of the Court was in progress as 
a protest against the enhancement of certain hostel fees. Six students were each 
fined Rs.10 and directed to furnish a written apology. Twn of the six thereupon 
went on hunger strike. Four days later an expression of regret on behalf of 
the demonstrators was given to the Proctor, the hunger strike came to an end 
and the Proctor deemed the incident closed. It appears that payment of the 
fines was excused. 

(iii) On the 29th November, 1919, a number of students staged a demonstra¬ 
tion against the Education Minister of this State who was visiting the University. 
As a consequence the Vice-Chancellor made an order, on the 15th December, 
rusticating four persons for a period which the Committee has not been able 
to ascertain. Some time elapsed before it was discovered that three of the four 
persons whom the Vice-Chancellor purported to rust cate were not then students 
of the University. The order of rustication was followed by a hunger strike of 
the student who had been expelled and of one ex-student, it then appears that 
a committee of the University Union made a representation which was consider¬ 
ed on the 6th February, 1950, by the Executive Council which resolved that a sub¬ 
committee be appointed to ascertain from the hunger-strikers, " when they are 
in a fit state of health after giving up their fast’’, the basis of the representation 
and to report to lhe Vice-Chancellor (Resolution no. 65 of 1950). An emer¬ 
gency meeting of the Executive Council was subsequently held on the 24th 
February at which it was resolved that in view of the mental and physical 
suffering which the hunger-striker who was a student had undergone, the remain¬ 
der of the period of rustication be remitted on purely compassionate grounds. 

(Iv) During the course of the B. A. Examination held in April, 1951, certain 
students took exception to a paper set in Economics on the ground that the 
questions were unfair and too difficult. They created a disturbance in the exa¬ 
mination hall and the examination had to he abandoned. Two students were 
expelled from the University on the same day for their part in this incident. 

(v) On the 7th March, 1951, Sri Golwalkar addressed the Union at the 
invitation of the President. A fracas occurred between students who supported 
the principles of the party of which Sri Golwalkar is the leader and those who 
opposed them, and in the course of this disturbance a number of students and 
one professor received minor injuries. An emergency meeting of the Executive 
Council was held two days after the disturbance at which, after passing a resolu¬ 
tion deeply deploring the indiscipline and unseemly conduct of the student* 



Responsible, it required three students to show cause by 3 p.m. on the 12th March 
why disciplinary action should not be taken against them. Ninteen other 
students, it appears, were fined by the Vice-Chancellor. The Executive Council 
met again on me 13th March ar.d on this occasion it advised ihe Vice-Chancellor 
that the three students should be expelled from the University. Two members 
of the Council, however, dissented from this recommendation as they were of 
opinion that the punishment should be less severe. Their dissent is recorded in 
the minutes (Resolution no. 87 of 1951). Subsequently a petition for the with¬ 
drawal of the order of expulsion in the case of one student and remission cf the 
fines imposed was rejected by the Vice-Chancellor. Then on the 28th August, 
1951, a letter was sent to the Vice-Chancellor by a body which described itself 
as Students’ Defence Comm'ttee informing him that unless the orders of ex¬ 
pulsion and fine were withdrawn a series of hunger strikes would be started 
and that the first two strikers would begin their fast on the following day. On 
the next day a discussion took place between the Procter and representatives 
ot the Defence Committee and thereafter the latter sent a further letter to the 
Vice-Chancellor informing him that the threat of a hunger strike was with¬ 
drawn, and requesting him to reconsider the earlier petition. An emergency 
meeting of the Executive Council was held on the 30th August, 1951, at which 
the Vice-Chancellor informed the Council of the receipt of the letter from the 
Students’ Defence Committee on the provious day and sought the advice of the 
Council thereon. The matter was then discussed and the Council “advised the 
Vice-Chancellor to deal with the case in the light of the discussion " (Resolution 
no. 251 of 1951). On the 4th September, the Vice-Chancellor modified his 
original orders. He cancelled the order of expulsion in the case of one 
student as from the 15th September (the two other students against whom 
u similar order had been made had not sought to have it .rescinded and reduced 
the fines in the case of the other students. 

(vi) The sixth incident is that which occurred on the occasion of the visit 
of Mrs. Roosevelt to the University on the 18th March, 1952. The essential 
facts for the present purpose (which we take from a statement issued by the 
Union Presiuent on the 19th March) are that the Universi y Union resolved to 
demand an apology from Mrs. Pandit, who was considered by it to have acted in 
a manner which displayed a gross lack of respect to the President and two ex- 
Presidents of the Union, and to march in procession to Anand Bhawan, where 
Mrs. Pandit and Mrs. Roosevelt were staying, for that purpose. A large number 
of students proceeded to Anand Bhawan and, when Mrs. Pandit appeared, 
“insisted that she should apologise” and stated that they would not disperse 
until she did. The demonstration came to an end when Mrs. Roosevelt agreed 
to address the Union. Later on the same day the Union resolved to suspend 
Mrs. Pandit’s honorary membership of that body. 

We should not have thought it necessary to refer further to this incident 
had the Vice-Chancellor or the Executive Council expressed his or its disapproval 
of the students’ behaviour on this accasion. Neither has however done so, and 
lest it should be assumed that by its silence the Committee regards the action 
taken by the students as proper it is incumbent on it brielly to state its views. It 
appears to us that the proper course for the Union (assuming the facts to have 
been as the members believed them to be) would have been to send to Mrs. Pandit 
who, it must be lemembered, is not only a distinguished lady but was an honorary 
member of the Union—a letter couched in polite terms setting out the matters 
to which objection was taken. We have no doubt tha such a letter would have 
evoked a courteous reply, and the whole matter might well have ended there. 

If however the reply was deemed unsatisfactory it was then open to the Union 
to take the course, which they in fact took later, of suspending or even revoking 
Mrs. Pandit’s honorary membership of the Union. Such a procedure would, we 
venture to think, have fully satisfied the honour of the Union, and would have 
been in accordance with its dignity and self-respect. The course actually follow¬ 
ed, of staging a demonstration by a large number of students in front of a house 
occupied by two ladies would undoubtedly be interpreted as an attempt to 
ob.ain the apology which the Union desired by a prccess of intimidation. We 
are amply satisfied that there was no intention to be discourteous to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, but the fact that she was present unfortunately ensured that the 
incident would receive the widest publicity. However deep their seijse of resent¬ 
ment at what the students believed to be the conduct of Mrs. Pandit the course 
they followed showed, in our opinion a lack of restrain, good manners and 
responsibility which was unworthy of them. 

Since the above was written three further incidents have occurred, (//) On 
the 28th August, 1952, a party of film actors including a well known film star, 
Kamim Kaushal, passed through Allahabad by train on their way to Calcutta. 

It is alleged among other things that a number of students behaved in a dis¬ 
orderly fashion at the railway station, that a pane of glass in the lady's compart¬ 
ment was broken and that some students travelled in the same compartment to 
the next station. ( b ) On Saturday, the 28th November, about bOO students went 
in procession to Purushottam Das Tandon Park where speeches were delivered 
protesting against the alleged brutality of the police in an incident iri which 
students were involved which had occurred at Rae Bareli a day or so earlier. 
Those responsible for organising the procession attempted at thp same time, 
.with partial success,-to prevent other students from attending their Classes injtj 
the University, (c) On the 27th January, 1953, a meeting of the University 



Union was held to protest against certain decisions which had been reached at 
a conference of Vice-Chancellors held a few days earlier. The meeting resolved 
that a protest ‘strike’ be organised for the 31st January. Notwithstanding a 
statement by the Chancellor that the decision to which most exception had been 
taken—that membership of the Union should in future be on a voluntary basis 
was open to re-consideration, and appeals by the Vice-Chancellor and the Dean 
of the Faculty of Law, a partial strike took place on the date fixed. Published 
estimates vary widely, but according to the University authorities the majority 
of students attended their classes in the latter part of the morning and that 
work proceeded in a normal manner in the afternoon. 

These three incidents are still the subject of enquiry by the University, and 
it would neither be proper for us nor have we the material which would entitle 
us to pass any final judgment on them. Certain comments may however be 
made : 

(1) Disorderly conduct of the kind alleged to have been indulged in by 
students at the railway station on the 28th August ought, for the sake of the 
University’s good name, immediately be enquired into 3nd severe action taken 
against those whose complicity in the affair is clearly established. The Univer¬ 
sity, we think, failed in its duty in not taking more active steps to discover 
whether the charges brought against its students were true. The seriousness of 
the allegations which had been made appear not to have been appreciated, and 
the fact that neither the lady herself (who could hardly be expected to do so) 
nor the railway or police authorities made any complaint to the University 
seems to have been regarded as a sufficient excuse for taking no action. The 
situation was one wh'ch had not occurred before and the University authorities 
clearly were at a loss as to how they should proceed. T hat however is not suffi¬ 
cient justification for doing nothing; one obvious course (we should have 
thought) would have been to have made direct enquiry from the police and 
railway authorities. 

(2) Until the facts are ascertained it would be unfair to lay the whole of the 
blame for what occurred on students of the University. It appears that a very 
large crowd had gathered on the platform only some of whom were students; 
and of these students not all were necessarily University students. The delay 
in the investigation has not only made the ascertainment of the facts more 
difficult, but has left the public with the impression that the conduct of students 
of the Un versity was worse than perhaps it was in fact. 

(3) The second incident appears to be an example of that kind of trade 
unionism on which we have had occasion to remark when considering the 
University Union in Chapter IV; and the decision to take out the procession 
during academ e hours instead of later in the day or on either of the following 
days (w hich were holidays) is probably to be explained by the fact that unless the 
procession was fixed for a time when students would ordinarily be at the 
University most of them would not take the trouble to join in the demonstration. 
What however we regard as the most unfortunate part about both the ‘strike’ 
incidents is the fact that (iri our view) the first probably, and the second almost 
certainly, wmuld not have occurred had there existed any real personal contact 
between teachers and students. The fact that teachers and students are out 
of touch with one another has the tragic result that neither is able fully to 
understand the other’s outlook, and leads some students to an aggressive asser¬ 
tion oi their point of view which, by reason of the often extravagant terms in 
which it is expressed, not only fails to carry conviction but alienates sympathy. 
The background in which, in our opinion, such incidents must be viewed is 
considered later in this chapter. 

2. Opinions of witnesses.—A considerable volume of evidence has been 
given to the Committee on the subject of the behaviour of students. One 
hundred and eight of those who answered the Committee’s questionnaire are of 
the view, expressed in varying degrees of intensity, that the students of the 
University are lacking in discipline. Thirty-six thought that their standard of 
behaviour was fairly good ; twenty-two considered that students were well 
behaved ; seven thought that the general standard of behaviour was improving 
and about the same number that it was deteriorating. More than one of those 
who answered the questionnaire were of opinion that instances of indiscipline 
were merely a reflection of the general unsettled conditions, and the view was 
expressed by another that “what some people consider to be indiscipline, the 
students do not: because they are in most cases following the examples and 
living up to the standards that have been set before them”. The opinion of 
Dr. Dustoor who was Proctor from August, 1948, to August, 1951, is worth 
quoting at length. The present Proctor informs us that substantially he agrees 
with this opinion. 

Dr. Dustoor whites— 

"we must distinguish clearly between indicipline and rude behaviour 
expressive of bad breeding; and a large number of students these 
days exhibit bad manners rather than indiscipline. Indiscipline, 
in the sense of open defiance of authority, seems to be on the 
decline. Doubtless, there is still a tendency among students, when 
in a group, to misbehave, but this is more a hangover from the 
pre-1947 days than a constant feature of University life today. 
The days of mass indiscipline appear to be over, or very nearly so. 
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Such recent cases of indiscipline as we have had in the University 
within the last 4 or 5 years have been either sporadic cases of 
individual misconduct or the work of insignificant ideological 
groups. And, significantly enough, at no time did they succeed 

in seriously disturbing the normal life of the University;. 

The University did have to face one or two rather tense situations, 
but the vast majority of students had nothing to do with them; 
in fact, had the authorities shown more grit than they did, hardly 
any of these situations would have developed at all." 

3. A tentative conclusion. —We express an opinion with some hesitation for 
we have not had that close association with the students of the University which 
would entitle us to do so with confidence; but we think that by far the great 
majority of students are individually well behaved, and that the problem which 
confronts the University is not so much that of individual misconduct (although 
that is bound to occur among 6000 students) as of a certain aggressiveness which 
arises in part from a feeling of insecurity and in part from a belief that it is only 
by some form of mass action that authorities can be persuaded to give atten¬ 
tion to their grievances, real or imaginary. 

4. Causes of indiscipline.— The reasons for such lack of discipline as there 
is given by those who have answered our questionnaire or appeared before us 
are many and varied. Blame is laid in large measure on the lack of training 
in the home and by some on the abscence of any effective discipline in schools 
and particularly in intermediate colleges. The aftermath of the world war and 
the agitation for national independence were cited by many as contributory 
causes, as were also a prevailling feeling of socio-economic frustration, the 
general political atmosphere and the influence of the cinema. In the view of 
many the University itself is largely responsible for the present situation. 
Teachers, it is said, do not themselves set a good example; stress was laid by 
many on the bad effect on students when teachers are not punctual or their 
lectures are not prepared, when they busy themselves with university politics or 
display indifference, want of sympathy or weakness in their dealings with 
students, and in particular when they agitate against the University authorities 
and unnecessarily ventilate their grievances in public. The University has it¬ 
self failed, others said, to appeal to students as a temple of learning; it has 
failed to offer leadership or to canalise young men’s high spirits into useful or 
at least harmless channels. It has allowed itself to become an institution for 
the manufacture of graduates, and in disciplinary matters it has been timid, 
indecisive and sometimes partial. Many of those who have expressed an opinion 
traced the causes of indiscipline to other factors in the University: to the great 
number of students, the lack of conduct between teacher and student, over¬ 
crowded classes, lack of hostel accommodation, absence of amenities and the 
lack of provision for healthy sports and games. Others attribute the declining 
standard to a growing impatience and intolerance on the part of students to 
listen to the other man's point of view, and to an insistence on rights without 
thought of corresponding obligations. 

5. The root of the problem.— The problem of indiscipline in the University 
must be set in the background in which students live their day to day life. They 
are required to attend lectures, but when these are finished they are apparently 
expected to return to their hostels or homes or to their lodgings in the city ; for 
the University provides the majority of them with no alternative. There are 
insufficient common rooms and the Library is too small for more than a small 
number of them to work in at one time. There are tew social amenities, and 
for delegacy students—who constitute the majority—there is very little chance 
for them to play games. There is not a great deal of contact between teacher 
and student. Many students have feeling that the University, if not indifferent, 
is not very noticeably interested in their general welfare. The teacher as a body 
there are noteworthy individual exceptions have largely lost the respect in which 
they were formerly held ; and a student cannot but be aware that the University 
itself has from time to time acted in a manner which at least suggests that it 
puu the interests of individuals before those of the University. For the majority 
of students the University provides no real corporate life; and therein lies, we 
think, the root of the problem, for the average student has no acute feeling that 
he is now a member of a real university community and it is in consequence 
difficult for him to feel that sense of personal obligation which is the foundation 
of responsible behaviour. 

6. The method of approach—In this view of the matter the solution to the 
problem of indiscipline would appear to lie in strengthening the bonds between 
teacher and student; in creating a genuine corporate university life in which 
every student feels that he has a place, and a part to play ; in building, in short, 
a university which will inspire in its members respect, affection and loyalty. 

We have suggested elsewhere the steps which in our opinion should be taken 
to provide those physical conditions in the University without which we do not 
think it possible for a full corporate life to develop. More, however, is required 
than bricks and mortar. By example more than precept the teachers of the 
University can bring home to students the fact that they are part of a community 
membership of which imposes responsibilities as well as confers rights. It is 
here, we think, that the influence of the Vice-Chancellor can be of supreme 
value to the University. 
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The task is one of making students as a whole conscious of the fact that 
they are members of a society which is entitled to their allegiance. If it can be 
achieved we think that nothing but good will result. Teachers and students 
will be drawn together in furtherance of the aims of a larger whole, and the 
problem of indiscipline will fall into place as one of minor importance. Un¬ 
seemly behaviour will be recognised as something unworthy of a member of the 
University and will meet with general disapproval. 

This is we believe the right method of approach to the problem of student 
indiscipline; but the building up of a University society which of its own merit 
compels the allegiance of its members is a process which will take time. Even 
when that process is complete it is likely that some organisation must be retained 
in the general interest to suppress the isolated instances of misbehaviour which 
will from time to time occur, for there are black sheep in every flock. 

7. Authorities now invested with disciplinary powers .-Under section 
12(5) of the Act the Vice-Chancellor is responsible for the maintenance of 
discipline ' in accordance with the Act, Statutes and Ordinances". By 
Statute (Chapter XXII) the Vice-Chancellor is declared to be responsible for 
maintaining discipline in the University and he is given all powers necessary 
for ihe purpose. By another Statute, 1 of Chapter XII, the Vice-Chancellor is 
authorised to delegate such of his disciplinary powers as he may think fit to 
a Proctor, who by the same Statute is declared to be an officer of the University, 
iri receru years Assistant Proctors have also been appointed. 

The Board of Residence, Health and Discipline has by statute power; 
subject to the approval of the Executive Council, to make regulations affecting 
the discipline of students “ ou.side the precincts of the University or its 
colleges or hostels ". The Delegacy has power by ordinance to exercise full 
control over delegacy students who are not attached to a college or hostel. 
Attached students are by ordinance subject in matters of discipline to the 
control of the college or hostel to which they are attached. 

The Proctor's powers are ill-defined and there appears never to have been 
any formal delegation of authority to him by the Vice-Chancellor. In fact, 
the Proctor’s duties are of a very varied kind. In addition to maintaining 
discipline among University students, both in ard without the University, he 
is expected to verify statements regarding the personal character of. students 
seeking admission to Government service, to issue certificates of character, to 
conduct correspondence with the police authorities cn behalf of students, to 
present the cases of University students before the Rent Control Officer, to 
intervene in disputes between students and their landlords, to issue identity 
cards, to secure railway concession tickets and to obtain municipal cycle licence 

[ dates for students. He exercises the power to fine students up to Rs.lO, and 
le has been invested with the powers of a Special Magistrate of the second 
class in respect of offences committed by the students of the University within the 
limits of Allahabad Municipality, 

The Proctor is assisted by five Assistant Proctors (sometimes called Junior 
Proctors), but no attempt appears to have been made to define their duties 
and in practice they exercise powers which the Proctor has purported to 
delegate to them. 

Ahhough the Proctor is expected to be responsible for the behaviour of 
University students in whatever public place they are in Allahabad neither 
he nor any of the junior Proctors is provided with a motor car nor has any of 
the junior Proctors a telephone. The Proctor is provided with a telephone in 
his house but not in his office. His task is made more difficult by the fact 
that there are no “ out of bounds ” areas no regulations (except in hostels, colleges 
and delegacy lodges as to the time when students must be off the streets, and 
by the fact that students of the University wear no gown or other distinctive 
costume to distinguish them from other students. The Proctor’s office is small, 
it has no safe or steel almirah in which confidential documents or lost property 
can be kept, no card index system. Its staff consists of one clerk and one 
peon. It is clear that it is impossible for the Proctor to discharge satisfactorily 
all the tasks which have been assigned to him. 

A notable attempt to associate students with the maintenance of disci-* 
pline in the University was made in 1950 by the creation of a Proctorial Council. 
The'proposal emanated from the Board of Residence, Health and Discipline 
and was later approved by the Executive Council on the 10th May, 1950 
(Resolution no. 184 of that date). To the extent to which it purported to 
regulate the conduct of students when in the Universiy the proposal was not, 
we think, within the powers of the Board ; nor do we think that the Executive 
Council had power by resolution to set up this Council. It appears to have 
been the intention of the framers of the Act that matters relating to the disci- 
pline of students should be regulated by Statute.or, possibly, by Ordinance. It 
seems clear that a mere resolution is not enough* 

The Proctorial Council is a body consisting of about 20 members. No 
mention of it is to be found in the University Calendar It consists of— 

fi) the Proctorial Stall (Proctor and Junior Proctors), 



(ii) three teachers of the University, of whom one shall be a lady 
teacher, appointed by the Executive Council on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Board of Health, Residence and Discipline, 

(iii) the President of the University Union, 

(iv) an elected representative of the Working Committee of the Union, 

(v) one member from each hostel and college elected by, and from, 

these ot its members who are of more than one year’s standing in 
the hostel or college concerned, 

(vi) three students under the Delegacy elected by, and from, these 
students of the Delegacy who are of more than one year’s standing 
in the Delegacy, 

(vii) a representative of the Athletic Association elected by the 
Captains from among themselves, 

(viii) a student member of the National Cadet Corps elected by, and 
from, those student members who are of more than one year’s 
standing in the corps ; 
and its duties are 

(i) to assist the Proctorial Staff in maintaining discipline among the 
students of the University in the town as well as in the University, 

(ii) to assist the Proctor in framing and revising Rules and Regulations 

for the conduct of student members of the University, 

(iii) to advise the Proctor on all matters referred to it by the Proctor 
or the Vice-Chancellor. 

Notwithstanding the manner in which the first of its duties is 
expressed, it was the intention of the Board of Residence, Health and Disci- 

f dine that the Council should be a purely advisory body with no executive 
unctions. This may be the reason why, after a period of initial inactivity, it 
appears now to have ceased to func ion. The first meeting was held on the 
23rd November, 1950, and fifth and last on the 27th September, 1951. 

8. Ultimate responsibili'y for maintaining discipline.—In our opinion 
the mait'tenance of discipline should be the responsibility of the Vice-Chancellor. 
This substantially is the position at present. We do not think it desirable 
that the ultimate responsibili y for the maintenance of discipline should be 
vested in the Executive Council, which is a large body and which not only 
may be divided in opinion but may take different views at different times. We 
see no objection to the Vice-Chancellor consulting the Deans or members of 
the Executive Council or anybody else w’ith regard to a particular matter of 
discipline, but we think it important that there should be no doubt as to 
where the ultimate responsibility lies in this matter, 

9. Discipline in hostels, colleges and delegacy lodges—We are strongly 
of the view that the maintenance of discipline in hostels ar.d colleges and, as 
lar as possible, in delegacy lodges, should be made much more a concern of 
the students themselves. Students should be encouraged to make and enforce 
their own rules of conduct. We think that this will not only lead to an) 
improvement in behaviour but will itself be of educational value. We see no 
reason why limited powers of punishment, such as the imposition of a fine, 
should not be given to a prefect in a hostel or college or why more serious 
offences should rot be dealt with by a hostel tribunal subject to an appeal to 
the superin’endent or warden. The more serious offences must continue to 
be dealt with by the superintendent with an appeal to the warden or principal 
and from him to the Vice-Chancellor. Even in cases of more serious mis¬ 
conduct the enquiry into the circumstances might be left to a student body 
which would report on the facts to the superintendent. 

We disapprove strongly of any system of confidential reports being g : ren 
to the superintendent by a prefect as to the conduct of other students in the 
hostel. 

10. Maintenance of discipline elsewhere than in a hostel, college or 
delegacy lodge.—(a) Proctorial Board.—We think the general maintenance of 
discipline must be made a matter in which student can participate effectively. 
Membership of a purely advisory body is not enough. We think that students 
can be trusted a good deal more than they are at present: the experiment 
is at least worth trying. We recommend that a Proctorial Board should be 
constituted. Membership should be substantially the same as for the Proctorial 
Council, with the addition of the Dean of Students if one be appointed. We 
suggest that the new Proctorial Board should have the following powers: 

(i) to prepare, subject to the approval of the Vice-Chancellor, rules 
of conduct for students, both when in and outside the University; 

(ii) to decide all cases involving a contravention of such rules which 
can be adequately punished by fine with or without suspension 
from attending classes, with power to impose a fine of not more 
than Rs.50 and (with the Vice-Chancellor’s approval) to suspend 
a student for not more than one month. If thought fit this power 
might be exercised by a committee of the Board; 
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(iii) to advise the Proctor on all matters concerning the good behaviour 

of students. 

There should be a right of appeal from the Proctorial Board to the \tcc- 
Chancellor, but the latter ought not, in our opinion, to interfere with a deci¬ 
sion of the Board unless he is satisfied that there has been a serious miscarriage 
of justice. To do otherwise will encourage appeals and lower the authority 
of the Board, Rules made by the Board should be as few in number and 
only such as the Board and the Vice-Chancellor consider it possible to enforce, 
for . nothing so much detracts from the authority of a body than the making 
of rules which are not observed and cannot be enforced. The Proctorial Board 
may make mistakes but from its mistakes it will learn, and with the help of 
the Proctor and other teachers it could, we think, develop into a most value- 
able institution. It is essential that it should conduct its proceedings with 
care and circumspection in order that it may receive and retain the respect 
of the student body. 

(b) The Proctor.—We think that the Proctor should remain an officer 
of the University, and that in view of the importance of the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Proctor working in harmony he should be selected by the Executive 
Council from a panel of names submitted to it by the Vice-Chancellor. 

The principal duty of the Proctor is to endeavour to see that students 
observe a high standard of behaviour in the University and outside it. It is 
no part of his duty to act the part of a spy or informer; he performs his task 
best by advice and warning, but if the rules of conduct made by the Proctorial 
Board are transgressed it is his duty, as it is that of any other teacher, to bring 
the offender before the Board. It must not be overlooked that if a student 
misbehaves in public he not only brings discredit on the University but his 
conduct may provoke rotation which may lead to serious consequences. 
If a student becomes involved with the police, we think it to be the Proctor's 
duty, so far as he is able, to look after his interests, and in some cases the 
police may be willing to hand the student over to the Proctor to be dealt 
with by the University. It is important however that students should not have 
the illusion that because they belong to the University they are in any way 
above the law. 

It is desirable that the Proctor or one of his assistants should be present 
at all public meetings and other public gatherings which are likely to be 
attended by students, and that occasional visits should be paid to cinemas and 
other places of entertainment. It is perhaps desirable to repeat that the 
object of the Proctor is not to observe what students do for the purpose of 
getting them into trouble, but to prevent them from doing so and thereby 
bringing the University into disrepute. There are now five Junior Proctors: 
the Proctor is of the view that there should be one assistant or junior Proctor 
for every five hundred students. We are disposed to agree. The Proctor it 
at present expected to issue certificates of conduct to all students who ask for 
them. It is however clear such certificates are of no real value unless an ade¬ 
quate record of the conduct of students is maintained. We think, therefore, 
mat either the Proctor should maintain a proper record of the conduct of 
all students in the University—a task in which he would have the assistance 
of the general tutors whose appointment we recommend later in this Report-* 
or the issue of certificates of conduct by the Proctor on behalf of the University 
should erase, their place being taken by certificates given, if thought fit, by 
the professor or teacher who is personally acquainted with the individual 
student. 

Much of the Proctor’s time is taken up with matters which are really not 
his concern. We think that his duties, in addition to those with which we 
hav: dealt, should b? restricted to the issue of identity cards and to watching 
over the interests of students who have difficulties with their landlords and to 
ass : st them in cases relating to accommodotion before the Rent Control 
Officer. The latter is however a task which should be transferred to the Dean 
of Students, if one be appointed. We do not think it is part of the. Proctor’s 
duty either to secure railway concession tickets or to obtain municipal cycle 
plans for the students. The former, it appears to us, should be the duty of 
the Registrar while the latter we think might well be dealt with by the 
University Union or, if this is not practicable, by the hostel, college or delegacy 
authorities. 

We do not think the Proctor should exercise magisterial powers. A 
sentence of fine can now be imposed by the Vice-Chancellor; if the offence is 
of vj grave a nature that it merits a sentence of imprisonment the student 
should be tried by an ordinary court. 

Some uncertainty appears to exist as to the powers of the Proctor in 
relation to hostels and colleges. In our view the Proctor should not enter the 
precincts of a hostel or college unless 

(«) he is invited to do so by the bostel or college authorities, 





(b) he is directed to do so by the Vice-Chancellor, or 

(c) he is a witness to a breach of University discipline. 

We hold it to be primarily the duty of the hostel of college authorities to 
maintain discipline in their own premises, but we think it must be made the 
duty of a hostel, college or delegacy authority tp report to the Proctor any 
serious case of misbehaviour which would not otherwise come to his attention. 

11. The influence of example .—We think that nothing will bt so 
•effective in securing a high standard of conduct among students as the example 
set by teachers and the authorities of the University. The conscientious 
performance of their duties by the former, the scrupulous observance of their 
own regulations by the latter, impartiality, sympathy and, when occasion 
demands, courage and firmness, will elicit a ready response from students. Few 
things we think have been more fatal to the maintenance of high standards of 
behaviour in recent years chan the open disregard by the University of its own 
ordinances. 
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W—TEACHERS 
CHAPTER VII 

The Teachers of the University 

(l) Importance of the teacher. (2) The general attitude of teachers. 
($) Manner of carrying out their duties. (4) conditions of service : full-time 
teachers. 

(a) General considerations, (b) Classification. ( c) Scales of pay 

(d) Probationary period. ( e) Provident Fund, (f) Leave. 
(g) Age of retirement, (h) Travelling and halting allowance, 
(i) Life insurance. (j) Medical Attendance, (ft) Housing. 
(I) Limitation on earnings. 

(5) Conditions of service : temporary teachers. 

(a) Scale" of pay* (b) Provident Fund, (c) Determination of the 
initial salary of a temporary teacher on appointment to a perma¬ 
nent post. ( d ) Claim of former temporary teachers to advance 
increments on appointment to permanent posts. 

(6) Conditions of service : part-time teachers. (7) The contract of service. 
(8) The teacher-politician. (9) Teachers and membership of legislative bodies. 
(10) Conduct rules. 

1. Importance of the teacher— Acts of Parliament, statues or ordinances— 
or reports of committees of enquiry—cannot make a good university if the human 
material be inadequate. Rules and regulations may remove abuses and make 
clear the way for advance ; but the university will be what its teachers make it. 
“The success of the educational process", said the University Education Commis¬ 
sion, “depends so much on the character and ability of the teacher that in any 
place of university reform the main concern must be for securing an adequate 
staff with qualifications necessary for the discharge of its many sided duties” (ft). 

2. The general attitude of leaders— That Commission reporLed that the 
evidence from the universities pointed to great dissatisfaction with the existing 
conditions and deep concern over its consequences. The results of our own en¬ 
quiry support this conclusion. The increase in the cost of living, the few pros¬ 
pects of advancement, the inadequacy of facilities for research and a belief in 
the minds of many that promotion depends on factors oilier than merit, are 
some of the causes of a deep feeling of frustration among teachers. While there 
are teachers who devote themselves selflessly to the pursuit of knowledge and 
the interest of the University, there are others who have lost or failed to retain 
the confidence of their students or the respect of their colleagues, and who pursue 
their way without enthusiasm to the detriment of both the University and them¬ 
selves. 

3. Manner of carrying out their duties.— le is not in the circumstances to be 
expected that teachers as a whole are carrying out their teaching duties satis¬ 
factorily. Nearly a third of those who have replied to the Committee's ques¬ 
tionnaire have been severely critical of the teaching standards in the University. 
Some teachers, it is alleged, are indifferent to or show little interest in their 
teaching work ; they arrive late at their lectures, deliver an uninspiring discourse 
which does little to stimulate the imagination or interest of their students, and 
dismiss their classes before the customary time. Others, it is said, merely dictate 
to their students notes w'hich were prepared some years earlier and are now 
largely out of date. Yet others, ordinarily good teachets, at certain seasons allow 
their energies to be diverted from their teaching duties to such matters as 
University elections and the setting and correction of an excessive number of 
examniation papers. We have found it difficult to ascertain the extent to which 
these allegations are well founded. The evidence is conflicting and not all of 
it is disinterested. But we have no doubt that there is some substance in these 
allegations. 

We think it to be true that the University has a number of teachers who 
are apathetic and indifferent in the performance of their teaching duties and 
some whose main concern is the advancement of their own interest. There 
has been a marked falling off in the standard of teaching tin 
recent years, and a growth of an easy going tolerance of things as they are which 
bodes ill for the future. This is not true of all teachers: there are many who 
have not only retained their faith in the high calling to which they belong but 
have endeavoured throughout to maintain high academic standards. To such 
uMtiicrs the University owes much. 

This is not the place to discuss the reasons for the present unsatisfactory 
state of teaching in the University the method of selecting teachers, their dis¬ 
satisfaction with the terms and conditions of their service, the limited avenues 
of advancement, the feeling of frustration, and the spirit of defeatism which 
afflicts so many. These matters we consider elsewhere. But we think some¬ 
thing could be done to improve the standard of teaching if the Vice-Chancellor, 


( a ) Ch. Ilf. p. 68. 
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the Deans and the Heads of Departments took a more direct and personal 
interest in the work of individual teachers. The Head of a Department is res¬ 
ponsible for the teaching wort in his department, and the Dean for that in his 
Faculty. Yet it appears to be rare indeed for either of them, or for the Viqe- 
Chancellor, to. find out for himself in what manner his lecturers do their work. 
No Dean or Head of Department appears ever to be present, even for a short while 
at a lecture given by one of his teachers; we think there exists a feeling that 
this would be unfair to the teacher. We do not think this is so. Any lecturer 
interested in his work will have prepared his lecture; a newly appointed 
lecturer will presumably have written out his in full. The occasional presence 
of the Head of the Department would not only enable the latter to satisfy 
himself that work w r as proceeding properly but would afford him an invaluable 
opportunity of forming an estimate of the teacher’s capabilities as a lecturer. 

4. Conditions of service : Full-time teachers. 

(a) General considerations.—It is essential that the terms and conditions 
of service should be such as will attract the best teachers in India to the 
University. The salary offered is an important consideration, but the best 
type of teacher will be attracted not so much by the size of the salary as by 
the opportunities which the University offers for research in the widest sense. 
Unless those opportunities are available—which means that the University must 
have a first class library and that its laboratories are adequately equipped—the 
really good teacher will not, unless driven by economic necessity, enter the 
service of the University. Civen satisfactory conditions for his work, a University 
teacher should, we think, receive such salary as will enable him to live in 
reasonable comfort, free from the harassment of economic anxiety. The work 
he does is of the highest importance to India; he must, as far as is humanly 
possible, be paid such salary, no more and no less, as will when taken in 
conjunction with his other conditions of service enable him to devote his whole 
time and attention to his work. A teacher’s value to the community is not 
to be measured by his salary but by the work he does. No teacher worthy of 
the- name will wish otherwise ; what he wants and what he is entitled to 
demand is that he should, as far as is possible in an imperfect world, be free 
to get on with his work. A university teacher's life is largely what he makes 
it. Much of his time he is free to use as he pleases, and he has long holidays. 
It is vitally important to the community that he should devote his time to the 
advancement of know ledge in his chosen subject; but all the community can 
do is to ensure that he has the opportunity of doing so. Whether he avails 
himself of the opportunity depends upon the individual teacher; but if the 
initial appointment is made with care and the conditions subject to which 
the teacher works are fair and reasonable we think there is little fear that 
the obligation will not be faithfully discharged. 

(b) Classification.— It is a moot question whether the teachers of the 
University are divided into three, or four, grades. The first statute of Chapter 
XIV, assumes a three fold classification of the teachers of the University- 
Professors, Readers and Lecturers—and the scale of pay to which each class 
is entitled is laid down in Ord. 1 (A) of the same chapter. On the 13th May, 
1952, the Executive Council resolved, inter alia that ’* a lecturer, when he 
reaches the maximum of his grade, may be promoted to Readership by the 
Executive Council on the recommendation of the Selection Committee and 
further that such Readers he not entitled to annual increments till such time 
as tire increments earned by them are covered by their personal pay ; and that 
no increments shall be given thereafter till the Government gives the necessary 
grant ”. The resolution is not, if we may say so, very happily worded, for it 
is difficult to see how a teacher can earn increments if he is not entitled to any, 
but the question is whether the Executive Council has by this resolution 
purported to create a fourth class of teacher, " Reader by promotion ”, The 
University, we understand, holds the view that Readers by promotion stand 
on exactly the same footing as Readers appointed in the normal way except 
as regards their salary. This however appears to us to be a vital distinction ; 
lor if they are “ Readers ” within the meaning of Chapter XIV, they are 
entitled to the salary for which provision is made in Ord. 1, of that Chapter ; 
if they are not so entitled then they constitute a fourh category of teacher. 
But the institution of a new class of teacher is a matter, in view of the provisions 
of section 30 ( h ) of the Act, which (in our opinion) can be done only by 
Statute. We are disposed to think that their true statutes is that of lecturers 
on whom the courtesy title of Reader has been conferred, (a) 

The division of University teachers into Professors, Readers and Lecturers 
has been the subject of a very great deal of criticism. The three-fold division 
is attacked on two grounds : It is said, first, that at the present time there 
is no sufficient distinction between the duties and responsibilities of Readers 


(a) Until the position is calrified it apears unfairs that a “render by promotion” should 
be held ineligible for appointment as an ordinary reader. An instance occured cn the 2h*b 
January, 1953 when the name of Sri Peare Mohan, who has applied for the appointment Of R eaCet 
in Mathematics was withdrawan for the Selection Committee on that ground. 
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and Lecturers to justify two grades with different scales of pay. In the second 
place it is pointed out that the number of readerships is so few that a btrge 
number of’Lecturers are inevitably coridemned to remain in the lowest grade 
of University teachers for the whole of their academic lives. It has also been 
urged that, within its own limits, the present system is inequitable in its 
operation for, as there is no common cadre of readerships the opportunity of a 
Lecturer’s advancement depends on a number of readerships in his particular 
subject and the chance of a vacancy occurring. 

We are satisfied on the evidence before us that there no longer k any 
substantial difference between the duties of a Reader and a Lecturer, and 
that therefore on the basis of a difference of responsibility the ground for 
retaining both grades has disappeared. We also consider that there is much 
force in the second objection. The number of posts in the University is shown 


in the following table : 

Faculty 

Professors Readers “Readers by 

promotion'* 

Lecturers 

Arts 

9 14 4 

74 

Scimwt 

3 12 2 

34 

Ccirir.trfe .. 

.. .. 242 

IS 

Law 

1-3 

i 


17 33 8 135 


This list does not include two lecturerships in Music and one in Statistics 
which have been created subject to grants therefor being sanctioned by 
Government. If readers by promotion be deemed to be readers the numer 
qf readerships is slightly less than 26 per cent, of the number of lecturerships; 
if they be classed with lecturers the percentage falls to just over 20 per cent. 

An examination of the present position shows that there are thirty lecturers 
who have been in the service of the University for more than 12 yeans, twenty’ 
six for more than 15 years, twenty-two for more than 20 years and eleven 
for more than 25 years. The average age of teachers who have been lecturers 
tov 15, 20 and 25 years is 51, 52 and 5$ years respectively. It is obvious that 
with a limited number of Readerships advancement is impossible for a majority 
Of the lecturers- There is much less force in the remaining ground of the 
objection, for if the grade of readership be retained die readerships must, we 
think, be distributed among the various Departments according to their siie 
and importance. 


We consider therefore that there is a strong case for no longer retaining 
the distinction between the grades of Reader and Lecturer. The view of the 
University Teachers’ Association and of the majority of the witnesses, including 
two former Vice-Chancellors is that teachers of the University should be of two 

f 'ades only—Professors and Lecturers (who, it is proposed, should be called 
ssistapt Professors). A minority on the other hand are of the opinion that 
the interests of the University will best be served if the number of grades 
be increased to four—Professors, Readers, Lecturers and fourth grade who might 
be called Assistant Lecturers or Instructors. This opinion is based on the view 
that the economic incentive operates in the academic field as in ethers and 
that the desire for advancement will result in the higher posts in the University 
being filled by the more competent members of the staff. We think that 
there is much to be said for this view, but the satisfactory working of such 
a system will depend, first, on the number of posts in each grade being such 
that a Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer may feel assured that, provided he performs 
his duties satisfactorily, he will proceed after a reasonable lapse of time from 
his present grade to a higher one. In the second place, it is essential that 
there should be general confidence in the method of selection to the higher 
grades. The satisfactory fulfilment of each of these conditions presents some 
difficulty. We consider elsewhere the question of the constitution and powers 
of Selection Committees. We attach great importance to the proper functioning 
these bodies, and we feel that their successful working may be imperilled 
i! they ate given too much to do and are called upon to meet too frequently. 
We think also that the question of satisfactorily arranging the number of 
appointments in each grade will in fact be found to involve matters ot consi¬ 
derable difficulty. We have therefore come to the conclusion that the number 
of grades should be reduced from three to two, namely Professors and Lecturers, 
We are not in favour of the introduction of the title * Assistant Professor 1 in 
lieu 1 of ‘ Lecturer ’ for the proposed change savours somewhat of self-aggrandi¬ 
zement and would, we think, be likely to lower in public estimation the 
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honourable title of ‘ Professor ’ (a). An alternative course which commends 
itself to us is for a teacher to retain the title of Lecturer until he has passed 
the efficiency bar, and for him thereafter to have the title of Reader. 

(c) Scales of pay.— The present scales of pay are : 

Rs. 

Professors .. .. 800—50—1,250. 

Readers .. .. 500-25-800. 

Lecturers .. .. 300-20-480-E.B.-20-500. 

In the case of Professors and Readers these scales compare favourably with 
those in force in other Indian Universities. In the case of Lecturers the scales 
of pay vary considerably from one university to another; in two universities 
the scales are the same as at Allahabad, in seven they are lower while at 
Delhi the maximum is Rs.560, in Banaras Rajputana, Calcutta, Gauhati and 
Assam Universities it is Rs.600 and in Utkal and Patna (provisionally) it is 
Rs.700. 

Account however must be taken of the scales of pay sanctioned for two 
degree colleges recently opened in the Uttar Pradesh by the State Government. 
In these colleges provision has been made for only two grades of teachers— 
Professors and Assistant Professors. The scale authorised for the former is 
Rs.500—50—i,000—E.B.—50—1,200, while for the latter it is Rs.250—25—400— 
E.B.—30-700 -E.B.—50—850. The Principal and Vice-Chancellor receive in addi¬ 
tion special pay of Rs.100 and Rs.50 respectively. The effect of the publication 
of these scales has undoubtedly been to increase the discontent and sense of 
frustration among lecturers of the University many of whom, for reasons which 
we have already indicated, cannot reasonably expect to receive, however long 
they may remain in the service of the University, a salary of more than Rs.500. 

After carefully reviewing the whole position we recommend, subject to one 
condition, that the existing grades of Reader and Lecturer be combined, and 
that the scale of pay for the new grade thus formed should broadly correspond 
to that of Deputy Collectors in the U. P. Civil Service, namely a scale which 
starts at Rs.300 and rises to Rs.850. The scale we recommend is Rs.300—25— 
400—30—580—E.B.—30—700—50—850. The condition is that there must be an 
effective Efficiency Bar. The University Education Commission has expressed 
the view, in terms which we desire to adopt, that mere seniority should not 
be a ground for promotion. The Commission says: 

"Automatic salary increases without regard to merit stifle incentive. 
Time served is not a measure of growth in academic competence. 
Promotions should be earned and each advance in rank should 
be based on an evaluation of the individual’s achievement. A 
university which allows considerations other than those of intellec¬ 
tual eminence as objectively demonstrated through contribution 
to learning and extension of the boundaries of knowledge will soon 
lose its moral prestige and with it the authority due to true 
scholarship." 

We regard, therefore, a really effective efficiency bar as an essential part of 
the proposed scheme, and we think the body whicn should determine whether 
a lecturer is fit to pass the efficiency bar should be a Selection Committee 
constituted as for the selection of a professor. (See Chapter VIII, para. 4). 

We favour the retention of the names Lecturer and Reader the latter 
being applied to those teachers who have passed the efficiency bar. We see 
no reason why the University should not have the right to make an appointment 
at any stage of the scale if a candidate sufficiently good be forthcoming for 
the appointment of such person will not prejudice the position of anyone 
else in that grade. 

The present scale of pay for Professors is not below the standard found in 
other Indian Universities; but in view of the very great importance of the 
office we think that the starting salary of Rs.800 is inadequate. The present 
scale compares unfavourably with the emoluments which a person of 
the intellectual eminence which is expected of the holder of the University 
Chair in the Faculties of Science and Law would obtain in private employment 
or practice or in the service of Government. The same considerations do 
not apply in the case of professors in other faculties, but this does not appear 
to be an adequate reason for discriminating against them. We recommend that 
the scale of pay for new appointment to the posts of Professor should be Rs. 1,000 
rising by Rs.50 a year to Rs. 1,500. 

(a) “Professors are not made by calling them such in a university calender, any more than 
admirals and generals are produced by conferring the rank in the Army and Navy Gazettes”— 
Sir Charts Grant Robertson, quoted by K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar in his book “A New Deal for 
our Universities” at page 89. Sir Charles goes on to piont out that “Two cr three impressive 
per-sonalities, two or three brains of a really high calibre, will in a single generation vitalize 
and give distinction to a university” 
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We have recommended the merger of the grades of lecturer and reader. 
We do not exclude the possibility that the University may find it necessary 
in the future to engage teachers whose duties and responsibilities will not be 
as onerous as those of a lecturer, and that in such case it may be desirable 
to constitute a third grade of teachers. Such an occasion may arise, for example 
if all students are required to possess a general knowledge of Hindi as well 
as English. It may in such case be found desirable to engage teachers whose 
duty would be restricted to the imparting of a working knowledge of these 
languages. 

(d) Probationary fyeriod .—We attach the greatest importance to the proper 
selection of lecturers, for it is broadly from among the lecturers of the Uni¬ 
versity that the majority of higher appointments will in due course be filled. 
Ordinance 2 of Chapter XIV formerly provided that all new appointments 
to the teaching staff should be made on probation for three years. That Ordi¬ 
nance was amended by the Executive Council in May, 1952, and the period of 
probation has been reduced to one year, the Executive Council having power how¬ 
ever to extend the probationary period for two further periods each of one year. 
We think that the normal period of probation should be one year, but that there 
should be power, which should be sparingly used to extend the probationary 
period for a further period of eight months. We think that it is unfair to a 
teacher to keep him on probation for a longer period than this. 

We 9 re of opinion that the probationary period should be a rigorous period 
of trial in order to ensure that only those probationers who are intellectually, 
physically and temperamentally suited to become teachers of the University should 
be confirmed. The period of service of a probationer who is considered by 
the University to be unsuited, or who finds himself to be unsuited, for the 
life of a University teacher, should be terminated as soon as possible. This 
of course can be done at any time during the probationary period. We think 
there should be no hesitation in dispensing with the services of an unsuitable 
probationer, for to confirm a probationer who for one reason or another is 
not suited for academic life is unfair both to him and to the University. 

A probationary period is we think undesirable in the case of a professor, 
whose record will presumably be well known in academic circles. Insistence 
on a period of probation is likely in such cases to do more harm than good, 
for it is most improbable that a provision to this effect would ever be enforced, 
and the implied reflection of their ability may deter men with high qualifications 
from applying for the appointment.' 

(e) Providfnt Fund .—The Statutes relating to the University Provident 
Funds are contained in Chapters XVI, XVII and XVIII of the University 
Calendar. There are at present two funds, the Provident (Permanent Appoint¬ 
ments) Fund and the Provident (Temporary Appointment) Fund. They are 
intended only for persons appointed to a substantive appointment in the 
University, in the first case permanently and in the second for a period of years. 
The rules of the two Funds are substantially the same, and we see no reason 
why they should not be amalgamated. We are informed that in fact only 
one fund is maintained, although it appears that it is only the Permanent 
Appointment Fund which has been declared by Government to be a fund to 
which the Provident Funds Act, of 1925, shall apply. The provisions of the 
existing Funds appear to be generally satisfactory save as regards payment of 
the amount standing to the credit of a subscriber in the event of his death. 
The University can at present obtain a valid discharge only from the holder of 
probate or letters of administration in respect of the deceased’s state or from 
the holder of a succession certificate authorising him to receive the amount 
in question. This procedure inevitably entails both delay and expense. We 
understand however that the requisite amendments to the rules (on the 
assumption that the Fund is one to which the Provident Fund Act, w-ill apply) 
permitting the University to pay the amount standing to the credit of a 
subscriber to his nominee in the event of the subscriber’s death have been 
prepared but not yet adopted. 

A teacher on probation is not eligible to join either Fund, We are of 
opinion that this restriction should be removed. A teacher on probation should 
be entitled to become a subscriber to the Fund, subject to the condition that 
if he is not confirmed he will be entitled to receive back only the amount 
of his own contribution with interest thereon. 

( f ) Leave, (i) Study Leave.—We think that the existing rules regulating 
the grant of study leave should be liberalised. The most that a teacher 
proceeding on study leave can receive is leave on full pay for the period of one 
university vacation followed by leave on full pay for such period as makes up 
a total of eight months. If therefore he is granted study leave for two years 
he will, for sixteen months receive only half average pay. In view of the 
importance of encouraging university teachers to visit foreign universities and 
to study abroad, we suggest that consideration should be given to the introdur. 
tion at the system known as the sabbatical year, under which every teacher 
is once in seven years, granted, and is expected to take, one year's study 
leave in a foreign country. While he is on leave he will draw his full pay 
but no appointment will be made in his place, his work being shared among 
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his colleagues. As an alternative to this scheme we favour the grant of study 
leave for a period of one year on full pay. Study leave or the sabbatical year 
should not, we think, be granted to teachers until they have been in the 
service of the University for four years or to teachers who are above the age 
of 55. An incidental advantage of some importance which would accrue from 
the introduction of the sabbatical year is that the work done by a teacher 
during his period of residence abroad would be of great assistance to the 
Selection Committee which, if our proposals are accepted, will have to determine 
whether the teacher is fit to cross the efficiency bar, 

(ii) Forfeiture of leave• on retirement.— Under the existing rules (there 
being no provision to the contrary) a teacher or other employe.e forfeits any 
leave standing to his credit on reaching the age of retirement. This we think 
is tin unfair rule and one which, by encouraging its emo 1 >yees to take such leave 
as may l;e due to them frelore retirement, may operate to the disadvantage of 
the University. We recommend the introduction of a new rule, similar to 
that in force in Lucknow University, on the following lines: 

“ Leave at the credit of a University employee in his account shall lapse 
on the date on which he reaches the retiring age : Provided that, 
if at a reasonable time before that date he has— 

(i) formally applied for leave and been refused it, or 

(ii) ascertained in writing from the University that leave if applied 
for would not be granted, 

the ground of the refusal in either case being the requirements of 
the University, the emlpoyee may be granted, after the date of 
retirement, the amount of leave so refused, subject to a maximum 
of six months." 

(iii) Absence on duty.—U nder the existing rules a teacher of the University 
may, with the previous sanction of the Vice-Chancellor, be considered “ on duty ” 
when he attends business meetings, conducts examinations or inspects academic 
institutions and the like, provided the total period of absence does not exceed 
15 days in an academic year. There is no doubt that this is a necessary provi¬ 
sion, for every university is to some extent dependent upon the co-operation 
and assistance it receives from the teachers of another; but we are of the view 
that (save in very exceptional circumstances) no teacher should be away from 
the University for more than 15 days in tne academic year attending to the 
business of other universities. In the academic year 1951-52, one professor 
was absent for 35 days and several were away for as many as 27 days in 
connection with the business of other universities. The academic year is not 
a long one, and the absence of a teacher for more than a fortnight is bound 
to be to the detriment of the University. While in no way wishing to place 
an unnecessary impediment in the way of co-operation between universities, 
we think the grant of ordinary leave, and the use of casual leave, for these 
purposes should be severely restricted. The only circumstances in which this 
rule might be relaxed, we suggest, is when the teacher has so re-arranged his 
time-table that he has completed, or will complete, his own teaching work 
notwithstanding his proposed period of absence. 

(g) Age of retirement.— The age at present fixed for the retirement of 
teachers is 62 (a). This rule appears to us to be satisfactory and we do not 
suggest that any change be made. The age of retirement is however an im¬ 
portant term of a teacher’s contract of service and should we think be incorpo¬ 
rated in the comprehensive Ordinance to which v> r e refer in paragraph 7. 

( h) Travelling and halting allowances.—' The Ordinances governing the 
payment of travelling and halting allowances have very recently been revised, 
and save as regards one matter call for no comment. We think it important 
however that the University should accept the general principle that travelling 
allowances should not be made a source of profit. We suggest therefore that 
the University should require all persons claiming travelling allowance to furnish 
a certificate that the railway journey was made in the class of carriage for 
which travelling allowance has been claimed, and that if concessional fares 
are available advantage has been taken of them. 

(i) Life insurance.—We recommend the consideration of a scheme of life 
insurance open to teachers in the early years of their appointemnt. The scheme 
we envisage would involve the amendment of the Provident Fund Rules, to 
allow the amount subscribed by a teacher to the Fund, to be used for the payment 
of premia on an endowment policy of life insurance. The subscription to the 
Provident Fund of a teacher whose salary is Rs.300 a month is Rs.288 a year. 
If this amount be utilised in payment of the premia on a 15 year endowment 
policy for Rs.4,000 with profits, the teacher will, if he survives the endowment 
period, be entitled to receive a sum of about Rs.4,600. It is true that this is 
less by about Rs.800 than the amount which would have stood to his credit on 
the subscription side of his account in the Provident Fund if he had paid 
annually to that Fund the amount he paid to the Insurance Company by 
way of prepiia; but, on the other hand, should the teacher die at any time 


(a) Executve Council Resolution no.431 of jhe 18th Nov. 1950 
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during the currency of the policy his dependents will receive, in addition to the 
amount of this University’s contribution to the Fund, a sum which in no 
circumstances would be less than Rs.4,000 together with accrued interest. This 
sum, until the end of the twelfth year of the endowment period, would always 
be more tfian the amount which would have been standing to the teacher’s 
credit on the subscription side of his Provident Fund account, and will, in the 
early years of his service, be very much more. The scheme we propose will 
of course be a voluntary one, and if the teacher is in the service of the Uni¬ 
versity when the policy matures the policy monies would be added to the 
amount then standing to his credit in the Provident Fund. During the currency 
of the policy it will be necessary for it to be assigned to the University which 
will be responsible for ensuring that the premia are paid regularly. The 
scheme would be more attractive if the whole or part of the University’s con¬ 
tribution could also be used in the paymerft of insurance premia, but there are 
legal and practical difficulties which may be difficult to surmount. 

(j) Medical attendance .—There is a demand, voiced by the University 
Teachers’ Association, that all teachers should receive free medical attention. 
It is not, we think, practical to accede to this request in the near future. 
The University’s medical resources are at present insufficient to meet the 
demand now made upon it. We have proposed a considerable increase in 
medical facilities, and until that is effected and the wider questions of the 
health of students have been satisfactorily dealt with it is, we think premature 
to seek further to extend the function of the medical authorities however 
desirable that may be. 

(k) Housing.—In the University, as elsewhere in Allahabad, there is a 
shortage of residential accommodation, and consequently a demand that the 
University should erect small house or flats which should be let to teachers 
at a reasonable rent. We think that the University should do all that it can to 
ensure that its teachers have suitable living accommodation, but we consider 
that priority must be given to the building of the hostels, common rooms and 
refectories or cafetarias which are urgently needed. 

(/) Limitation on earnings .—At the present time many teachers find it 
either desirable or necessary to supplement their salaries by undertaking other 
remunerative work, perticularly by acting as external examiners in practical 
subjects, marking answer books, acting as tabulators, translating examination 
papers and writing text books. These are useful activities, and it is only if they 
interfere with the due discharge of a teacher’s duties oi otherwise diminish 
his usefulness to the University that the latter is directly concerned, A 
study of figures gathered by the Committee shows that the majority of teachers 
do not mark an unduly large number of answer books; a few however have 
during the last three years earned substantial sums of money as internal 
examiners and some half a dozen teachers last year marked more than one 
thousand answer books either of other universities or of non-academic insti¬ 
tutions. We think it desirable that, so far as the nature of the subject and 
the qualifications of the teacher permit, the opportunity to act as an internal 
examiner should be given to as many teachers as possible. Upon the whole 
we think that a limit should be set to the amount of work of his kind 
which is undertaken, and we accordingly propose— 

(i) that the maximum number of answer books which a teacher can 

examine in a year should be one thousand, inclusive of answer 
books examined as an internal examiner for the University ; 

(ii) that the total remuneration earned by a teacher for any work 

connected with examinations, including tabulation, scrutiny of 
answer books of the Allahabad or any other University or 
examining body, should not exceed Rs. 1,500 a year; 

(iii) that every teacher should be required to furnish a declaration in 

a prescribed form once a year stating the number of answer books 
examined and the total remuneration which he has received for 
any work connected with examinations during the preceding 
year. Any amount earned in excess of Rs. 1,500 or in respect of 
answer books exceeding >1,000 in number should be paid to the 
University. 

5 . Conditions of Service: Temporary Teachers ,—Temporary appoint¬ 
ments are ordinarily made either to fill vacancies caused by teachers holding 
substantive posts proceeding on leave or to supplement the permanent staff in 
the event of an unforeseen increase in the number of students in a parti¬ 
cular subject. If a restriction is placed on the number of students admitted 
to the University the number of temporary appointments which it is necessary 
to make should not be large. 

(a) Scale of pay .—Temporary appointments will ordinarily be for short 
periods, but in some cases they may continue for periods longer than a year. 
Teachers holding temporary appointments are expected to do the same work 
and assume the same responsibilities as the holders of substantive appointments, 
and we see no reason in principle why in their second and any subsequent 
year they should not receive the same increments as other lecturers doing the 
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same kind of work. It is not unusual for persons to be employed by Govern¬ 
ment in temporary appointments on a time scale. We are of opinion that 
temporary teachers should be appointed on the same scale as is in force for 
lecturers holding permanent appointments. The number of instances in 
which a temporary teacher will qualify for an increment is likely to be very 
small. 

(b) Provident Fund.—We think also that a teacher holding a temporary 
appointment should have the right to join the University Provident Fund, but 
on the same terms as a teacher on probation, namely, that if he is not appointed 
to a permanent post he will be entitled to receive only the amount of his own 
contribution with interest thereon. 

(c) Determination of the initial salary of a temporary teacher on appoint¬ 
ment to a permanent post.—We have recommended elsewhere that temporary 
teachers should be appointed on the same scale of salary as teachers holding 
substantive posts. . When a temporary teacher is appointed to a substantive 
post in the same grade we recommend that he should draw as his initial salary 
in his new appointment the same salary that he was drawing at the close of his 
service as a temporary teacher; and that his first increment in his new appoint¬ 
ment should accrue one year after the date of the last increment he received 
as a temporary teacher or, if he has not qualified for an increment, one year 
after his appointment as a temporary lecturer or after his last appointment as 
such if his service as a temporary teacher, has not been continuous. 

(d) Claim of former temporary teachers to advance increments on appoint¬ 
ment to permanent posts.— It is convenient here to consider the case of 52 
lecturers who were appointed to temporary appointments between the 18th 
July, 1946, and the 14th August, 1950. Such of them as were appointed prior 
to the 1st April, 1948, received up to that date a fixed monthly salary of Rs.200, 
and thereafter for so long as they remained temporary lecturers a fixed salary 
of Rs.300 pet month. Those appointed after that date received a fixed salary 
of Rs.300 a month. Between the 18th December, 1948 and Uth October, 
1952, all these teachers were appointed to substantive posts in the scale of 
Rs.300—20—480—E. B.—20—500. They now ask that their previous continuous 
service as temporary teachers from the 1st April, 1948, should be taken into 
account in determining the amount of their salary for the current year. 

The teachers whose claims we are considering appear to fall into two 
main groups— 

(a) those who were appointed to temporary posts created by the Univer¬ 

sity as a result of the large additional number of students 
admitted to the University, and who remained in such posts until 
they were appointed to substantive posts ; 

(b) those who were appointed in leave vacancies and who remained in 

such appointments until they were appointed to substantive posts. 

The claim is put forward on two grounds. It is said, first, that Ordinance 
1 (A) of Chapter XIV, which prescribes scales of salary, applies to teachers 
holding temporary appointments as well as to those appointed to substantive 
posts and in the second place ; it is said that the circumstances in which they 
were appointed were unusual and that it is but fair that their previous con¬ 
tinuous service should be taken into account. 

The first of these contentions appears to have no substance. Even if 
Ordinance 1 (A) of Chapter XIV applies to temporary teachers (about which we 
express no opinion) it gave them no legal right to receive, on appointment to 
a substantive post, a salary based on their previous service as temporary 
teachers. 

The second contention requires more consideration. The temporary posts 
to which those teachers who constitute group (A) were appointed were posts 
which the University considered it necessary to create in view of the great in¬ 
crease in the number of students. This increase was not regarded as merely 
temporary; the University considered it probable that the number would ih- 
crease further, as it has done. In these circumstances the University was of 
the view that it was only a matter of time until these additional temporary 
posts were converted into substantive posts; and in answer to representations 
or enquiries made by the temporary teachers we t*hink it true to say that they 
were given to understand that it was likely that their posts would be made 
permanent, and that for ' this reason their temporary appointments were 
practically as good as substantive ones. We think it is also the case that these 
teachers would have been appointed to substantive appointments in the first 
instance had such appointments been possible. 

The case of teachers in group (B) does not stand on quite the same footing, 
for their appointments were in leave vacancies in posts which were already 
substantive ones, This distinction does not however appear to have been 
appreciated at any time either by the temporary teachers or the University, 
which neither then nor -now has made any distinction between one group and 
the other. The case of the temporary teachers was taken up by the University 
Teachers’ Association in 1949, and it appears that the general attitude of the 
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Vice-Chancellor and other University authorities was sympathetic, particularly 
in view of the fact that temporary employees in Government service are, under 
the Fundamental Rules, ordinarily entitled to receive increments of pay. Up 
to this point the position is reasonably clear; but there are other facts which, 
although no mention is made of th m in the representation made to this 
Committee, must be considered. Every temporary teacher on appointment 
to a substantive post received a letter of appointment in which it was expressly 
stated that he was appointed on a salary of R.s.300 in the scale of Rs.300—20—480 
—E. B.—20—500; and no less than thirty of these teachers subsequently executed 
(at much later dates) formal contracts with the University in which they 
agreed to accept the same salary in the same scale. The remaining teachers 
have not yet been asked to execute such formal contracts. It may, we think, 
fairly be asked why, if the temporary teachers considered they were entitled 
to advance increments, they entered into contracts with the University under 
which they agreed to accept an initial salary of Rs.800. We think the answer 
is unfortunately to be found in the fact that in this University little importance 
is attached to these formal documents. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
s. 46 (15 of the Act and the terms of Executive Council Resolution No. 11 of 
the 9th January, 1952 (as we have elsewhere pointed out), the University itself 
has in some cases allowed years to elapse before requiring the contract of ser¬ 
vice to be executed, and in some instances no contract has been executed at 
all. In such circumstances it is not wholly surprising, though none the less 
regrettable, if such contracts are treated lightly by teachers themselves, We 
are informed by representatives of the teachers who appeared before us that 
the latter did not think that in signing these agreements they would be pre¬ 
judicing their claim to advance increments as that claim was still being con¬ 
sidered by the University, and this appears to be borne out by the fact that the 
University has at no time taken the point that by accepting a salary of Rs.300 
in the prescribed scale for lecturers these teachers have waived their claim for 
advance increments. Far from it. On the 20th April, 1952, the Finance 
Committee was unanimously of the view that "the demands of the teachers 
were fair and just”, and on the 10th May, 1952, the Executive Council resolved 
that “the Council is of opinion that the case of the teachers in very just and 
reasonable and is very anxious to find ways and means to meet their demands”. 

We think that the case of these teachers well illustrates the difficulties 
that arise when there is hesitation in applying existing rules or delay in amend¬ 
ing those rules if they are unsatisfactory. The Executive Council is of the 
view that the teachers’ claims are just and reasonable ; this would appear to 
mean that the terms upon which the University itself engaged these teachers 
are unjust and unreasonable. We think the University should see that the 
terms and conditions upon which a teacher enters its service arc proper; and 
that it should thereafter adhere, and require the teacher to adhere, to them. 
The worst possible course, and it is that which appears to have been adopted 
in the present case, is to enter into agreements with teachers which neither side 
regards (whatever may be formally expressed) as finally setting out the full 
and complete terms of the engagement. 

Upon a rcyiew of all the circumstances and provided that our proposals 
with regard to the terms upon which temporary teachers should in future be 
engaged are accepted, we recommend— 

(i) that previous continuous service as a temporary teacher from the 

1st April, 1948, should be taken into account for the purpose of 
determining the number of increments to which that teacher is 
now entitled ; 

(ii) that the date upon which increments become payable after appoint¬ 

ment to a substantive post should be deteirnined in the manner 
we have proposed in sub-paragraph (c) of this paragraph ; and 

(iii) that the requisite adjustments in salary for the current year should 

be made with effect from the 1st April, 1952. 

6 . Conditions of Service: Part-time Teachers .—At pages 412 and 413 
of the University Calendar for 1952-53 are to be found certain provisions 
with regard to the terms of employment of part-time teachers. We have not 
been able to discover what is the authority for these provisions. They are in 
any case not wholly satisfactory and are not followed in practice. Notwith¬ 
standing the provisions of s. 46(1) of the Act, no contract in writing is enter¬ 
ed into by the University with a part-time teacher. We are of opinion that 
it is no less important in the case of part-time than in the case of whole-time 
teachers that the terms and conditions of their service should be clearly laid 
down, preferably in an Ordinance. 

Part-time teachers should be classified as part-time lecturers, part-time 
readers (if the grade of readers is retained) or part-time professors, and then- 
salary should be on a scale equal to half that of full-time teacher in the 
grad« to which they are appointed. 
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We think that the number of part-time appointments should be kept to- 
a minimum, and that ordinarily part-time teachers should be appointed only- 

(i) in those subjects in which a person with professional or practical 

experience is better qualified to teach the subject than one lack¬ 
ing such experience, or 

(ii) in subjects in which there is little teaching work or in which the 

amount of teaching work is likely to decrease, or 

(iii) in those exceptional cases when the retirement of a teacher who is 

a specialist in a particular branch of study would, if a part-time 
teacher be not appointed, result in students of that subject being 
unable to complete their course. The period . of appointment 
in such cases would be only for such time as would allow the stu¬ 
dents then studying that subject to complete the course. 

Save in the case of persons appointed on the basis of their professional or 
practical experience, who, wt suggest, should retire at 67, we think that the 
retiring age of all part-time teachers should be 62. The Executive Council 
has fixed the retiring age for all full-time teachers at 62. It rejected a pro 
posal that the age of retirement should be fixed at 60, subject in the case of a 
professor to the University having power to grant an extension of service; 
and it did so on the ground, we understand, that the independence of a 
professor might be undermined if the possibility of his obtaining further em¬ 
ployment in the University after attaining the age of retirement was subject 
to a decision of the Executive Council. We think that the same argument 
applies if the Executive Council has power to offer a teacher employment on 
a part-time basis after he has reached the retiring age. 

7. The Contract of Service .—Section 46 (1) of the Act provides that every 
salaried officer and teacher of the University shall be appointed on a written 
contract, and the Executive Council on the 9th January, 1932, resolved that 
as from that date no newly appointed person would be allowed to take over 
charge of his post until he had agrerd in writing to accept the terms on which 
he was appointed and had completed the form of agreement. These pro¬ 
visions have not been complied with. One hundred and five appointments 
were made by the University during the five years ending the 31st March, 1952, 
but only in 68 instances have formal agreements been duly executed. Some 
of these agreements are for periods of three years which have expired and, 
although the teacher concerned has continued in the service of the University, 
fresh agreements do not appear to have been executed. None of these agree¬ 
ments has been stamped in accordance with the provisions of the Indian Stamp 
Act, stamps of the wrong kind having been used. In some instances execution 
of the agreements was not completed until after the agreement had expired, 
and notwithstanding the resolution of the Executive Council that a teacher 
should execute the formal agreement before entering upon his duties, in none 
of the cases which we have examined has this been done, the period which 
elapsed between the date mentioned in the agreement as that upon which the 
contract commenced and the date upon which the teacher signed the agree¬ 
ment varying between one month and four years and nine months. All the 
68 agreements in question were executed on behalf of the University in the 
year 1952. 

Ordinances 2 and 4 of Chapter XIV formerly provided (they were amend¬ 
ed in May, 1952) that all appointments to the teaching staff in whichever 
grade they are made should be on probation for three years. This provision 
was, in substance, ignored and in lieu thereof the practice had grown up—it 
was of long standing—that teachers should in the first instance be appointed 
for a period of three years, but otherwise on exactly the same terms as in the 
case of a permanent appointment. It was presumably the intention that thri 
period of three years should be treated as a period of probation ; but thef 
essence of a probationary period is that the agreement can at any time during 
that period be terminated by the employer if in his absolute discretion he 
thinks it proper to do so. The procedure adopted by the University not 
merely rendered nugatory the provision as to probation but (contrary to the 
intention of the framers of the rules) entitled such teachers to the benefits of 
the University provident fund. On the 13th May, 1952, the Executive Council 
by resolution no. 169 amended certain of the Ordinances in Chapter XIV 
and provided, inter alia, that the normal period of probation should be one 
year. 

At present the terms and conditions of service of a teacher are to be 
found partly in Ordinances, partly in Executive Council resolutions and 
partly in the terms of the formal agreement. These are not wholly consistent. 
Ordinance 7 (as amended) of Chapter XIV, for example, provides that the 
contract of a teacher who has been confirmed shall not be terminated except 
for a breach on his part of one or more of its conditions or on the ground of 
age, infirmity or conduct which in the opinion of the Executive Council 
renders him unfit to be a teacher; but the standard form of agreement provides 
that it may be determined by either party giving to the other three calendar 
months’ notice. We think it is desirable that the terms and conditions of 
a teacher’s service in the University should form the subject matter of a 
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comprehensive Ordinance, although before this can be done cl. (f) of s. 5 
of the Act may require amendment. If this course be adopted we think th 
present cumbersome procedure of having a formal contract executed on th 
occasion of each fresh appointment can be wholly dispensed with, for it wouli 
appear to be sufficient if the teacher be furnished with a letter of appoint 
ment stating that he is appointed a Lecturer (or as the case may be) in thi 
University upon the terms and subject to the conditions set out in th< 
Ordinance. 

H.. The 7 ecu/ter-PoI/1/rimi.—M any of those who replied to our ques¬ 
tionnaire and some of the witnesses who appeared before us have laid stress 
on the teacher-politician as the bane of university life. The tendency of certain 
teachers to interest themselves in the administrative affairs of the University 
to the detriment of their educational duties was considered at some length 
in_ the draft report of the Universities Committee (a) and is the subject of 
acid comment in the report of the University Education Commission (b). 
The fact that some teachers do put their own interests and those of their 
friends before the interest of the University we think to he true ; but we also 
think that the number of those who do so is very small. Their influence 
unfortunately is out of all proportion to their number. But we feel that 
there is a risk of the teacher-politician becoming the University scapegoat; 
and of evils in the University being attributed solely to his machinations when 
in fact the responsibility must he shared also by others. 

The teacher-politician and a party system in the University go together; 
and a party system is likely to exist when teachers find that there are other 
and quicker avenues to advancement than scholarship and intellectual merit— 
and are not able to resist temptation. The extent to which the party system— 
or ;t single group of determined and interested persons—can influence the 
course of university life depends to no small degree on the passive acquiescence 
of the general body of teachers. We do not underestimate the difficulties in 
which teachers find themselves, and the unsatisfactory nature of the conditions 
under which many of them are expected to work. We think it important 
to recognise however that many of the evils from which the University is 
suffering could not have attained their present gravity if the teachers as a body 
had stood firmly together and resisted the blandishments of those who sought 
their help and scorned the rewards which were offered for their assistance. 

The truth is, we think, that many of the defects in the University adminis¬ 
tration of which so marry teachers complain are defects the remedy for which 
lies in their own hands; they are defects which would not exist, or if they did 
exist would not have attained their present proportions, were it not for the 
fact that some teachers are interested in their continuance and others 
indifferent, or it not indifferent, are not prepared to take die trouble and perhaps 
incur the risks involved in trying to set things right. There is, we think an un¬ 
fortunate tendency—ii is not confined to teachers—to look for help when a difficul¬ 
ty arises to some outside quarter instead of first considering whether it does not 
lie within their own power to do something to ameliorate the position. We 
find it hard to resist the conclusion that the University would he a happier 
place and its affairs in belter order if there existed a strong corporate feeling 
among the teachers which, when any threat arose to the maintenance of 
academic standards or to the integrity of the University administration, was 
capable of manifesting itself in united and resolute action. There is so far 
as we are aware, hardly a single teacher who does not hold the view that the 
continued increase in the number of students in the University is leading to 
a progressive lowering of academic standards, and who docs not in consequence 
maintain that some limitation must be placed on the number of students jvho 
are admitted. The matter is one of great consequence to the University, 
yet we do not find that there has ever been an expression of the collective 
opinion of the teachers on the matter although this would presumably have 
been of much assistance to the University authorities in resisting the annual 
pressure to admit more and more students. There is hardly anything, in 
our opinion, which would be of more value for the orderly development of the 
University than the growth of a strong and healthy corporate feeling among 
teachers. The matter is one however which lies in their own hands. 

9. Teachers and membership of legislative bodies— The Executive Coun¬ 
cil resolved in 1950 that a teacher may, with its previous permission, be absent 
from duty in order to attend the meetings of a legislature, or for work con¬ 
nected with a legislature, for such period not exceeding 60 days in an academic 
year as may be admissible to him under the rules in force. Leave is defined 
in the resolution as including “duty leave" which expression presumably means 
“absence on duty”. The Executive Council appears to have overlooked the 
fact that under Ord. 29 of Chapter XV, absence on duty cannot be combined 
with any kind of leave and cannot be sanctioned by the Vice-Chancellor for 
the purpose of contesting an election or attending the meetings of the legis¬ 
latures. The period of absence permitted to a teacher would appear there¬ 
fore to be restricted to 45 days. 

(«) pp Ml--I'M, 

ib) Chap, ill S. ?. 
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There are two conflicting views as to the desirability of permitting tea¬ 
chers of the University to seek election to a legislature. The one is that the 
proper discharge of his duties in the University requires the whole atten¬ 
tion of the teacher, and if he becomes a member”of a legislative body the work 
of the University will inevitably suffer. The other view is that participation 
in the work of the legislature should be an advantage to a teacher in widening 
his out look and by increasing his experience in practical affairs it would 
add to his value as a teacher. It has also been urged that .as under Clause 
3(6) of Art. 171 of the Constitution of India one-twelfth of the total number 
of members of the Legislative Council of a State will consist of persons chosen 
by an electorate of graduates of three years’ standing in the State, there is 
some form of implied obligation on teachers to offer themselves as candidates 
and, if elected, to sit as representatives of this restricted electorate. We doubt 
if this argument is well-founded. An electorate of graduates may be more 
likely to elect a teacher of a University as its representative than an electorate 
otherwise composed, though this is not necessarily the case. A University 
teacher ought presumably to have an equal chance of being chosen by the elec¬ 
torate composed of teachers in educational institution for which provision is 
made in Clause 3(c) of Art. 171, or, for that matter, by any other body of 
intelligent electors. It is not the Universities but the graduates which, under 
Art. 171, are given special representation. 

We think that the primary consideration in determining whether a teacher 
should become a member of an elected legislature must be the interest of the 
University and not that of a particular electorate. The teacher who seeks to 
enter a legislature is likely to be a senior teacher; and his hands are likely to 
be so full with matters connected with the University that it is improbable 
that he can absent himself from the University without his absence being 
acutely felt. We think it can only be a very exceptional teacher who can combine 
successfully the duties of a professor, a Head of a Department and the Uni¬ 
versity Librarian with those attaching to membership of the Executive Council, 
the Finance Committee and the State Legislative Council. In this as in other 
matters it is difficult for a man to serve two masters;,and although it is true 
that a number of University teachers in England are Members of Parliament 
conditions there are very different, and it is possible for a teacher to participate 
in a debate without necessitating any prolonged absence from his University 
duties. 

We are not however disposed to recommend that the right which teachers 
have had since 1934 to apply to the Executive Council for permission to seek 
election to a legislature should be taken away ; but we consider (1) that the 
Executive Council should grant permission only in those cases in which it 
is satisfied that (a) the teacher concerned has so rearranged his own time-table 
that his own teaching will be completed, (6) the Department to which the 
teacher belongs will not suffer materially by his absence, and (2) that the 
period of absence should not exceed 45 days in an academic year nor more 
than 15 days in any one month. 

10. Conduct Rules .—'The question whether teachers of the University 
should be subject to a written code of conduct is one which has been the 
subject of much discussion and upon which widely different views have been 
expressed. In December, 1950, the Executive Council decided that rules of 
conduct should be framed and it appointed a committee to draw them up. 
A set of rules was in due course produced, but it did not receive the approval 
of the University Teachers’ Association or of more than a few individual 
teachers, and the matter is still under consideration by the Executive Council. 

The view is undoubtedly held by many that power should be vested in 
some authority to ensure that teachers do not act in a manner which is de¬ 
trimental to the real interests of the University. It is said that some teachers 
play an undesirable part in local politics, that they express in public opinions 
on matters of which they have no exact knowledge, that they unnecessarily 
give publicity by letters to the press to matters which are primarily the domes¬ 
tic concern of the University and that they criticise the University authori¬ 
ties in a discourteous manner, all of which tends to lower the University in 
the estimation of the public, and the general body of teachers in that of the 
students. It is further said that some teachers are lax in the performance of 
their academic duties and in various ways behave in a manner which ill 
becomes a teacher of the University. It is therefore argued that their be¬ 
haviour should conform to a code of conduct capable of being enforced by 
the University authorities. 

As to whether there is any substance in certain of these complaints we 
consider else where. For the present we think it is important to observe that 
the complaints are of two kinds—those which relate to the performance by 
a teacher of his academic duties in the University and those which relate 
to his conduct outside the University. As regards the former, we think the 
University has not merely a right but an obligation to see that a teacher 
does perform his duties properly. There is already a provision in the 
standard form of agreement that a teacher “will obey and to the best of his 
ability carry out” the lawful directions of any officer, authority or body of the 
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Univresity to whose authority he may be subject, and, if it be considered 
necessary, the terms of his engagement can be amplified to include provisions 
as to punctual attendance at lectures and the like, a breach of which will 
entitle the University authorities to terminate the contract. 

The question of the imposition of some restriction on the activities ot 
teachers outside the University is ol considerable importance and some diffi¬ 
culty, for it is desirable—manifestly so, we think—that teachers should not 
engage in activities which are detrimental to the good name of the University. 
But who is to determine whether a teacher’s conduct on a particular occasion 
is detrimental or not? Are the restrictions on undesirable conduct to be im¬ 
posed by the University authorities or by the teachers themselves? We do not 
view a university as an institution divided into a hierarchy of governing 
authority, teachers and the taught, but as a society of persons of all ages 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge. We are therefore unable to view with 
favour the imposition of restrictions on the conduct of teachers by the executive 
authority, for inevitably we think the content of such restrictions and their 
interpretation will subconsciously be coloured by the desire to subordinate 
difficulties arising out of differences of opinion to the practical advantages of 
the smooth running of the administrative machinery. On the other hand the 
university society is entitled to protect itself from malicious or irresponsible 
attack, and it has the duty to suppress conduct which is opposed in the true 
interests of the University. In one form or another the question of academic 
freedom is involved, and in our opinion the only body fit to pronounce upon 
this question is the Academic Council. The solution to this part of the problem 
which we propose is, therefore, this : That a provision be inserted in the 
terms upon which a. teacher of the University is engaged making that engage¬ 
ment terminable if he is guilty of conduct unbecoming a teacher 
of the University; that the question whether in a particular instance 
the conduct complained of falls within the description be determined 
by the Academic Council or by a Committee of that Council chosen by itself; 
that the Academic Council will report to the Executive Council as to whether 
the charge has been established, and if so, whether the teacher’s conduct merits 
only an expression of the University’s disapproval or is of so grave a character 
as to render the culprit unfit to remain a teacher. In the latter case it will be 
the duty of the Executive Council to terminate his agreement. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Selection and Confirmation of Teachers 

(1) Vital importance of the selection of teachers. (2) Defects of the present 
system of selection. (3) An alternative method of selection. (4) Proposed 
constitution and functions of Selection Committees. (5) Differences of opinion 
between the Executive Council and Selection Committees. (6) Necessity of 
advertising posts. (7) Other procedural matters. 

1. Vital important of the selection of teachers.— It is a matter of vital 
importance to the University that the method of selecting teachers should be 
the best that can be devised. This is no less true in the case of lecturers than 
of professors. It is accepted that merit must be the sole criterion; and merit 
must include not only intellectual distinction but the ability to teach and, 
particularly in the case of lecturers, the desire and the capacity to enter with 
zest into the full life of the University. We have laid stress elsewhere upon 
the importance of appointing the right persons as lecturers for, once appointed, 
the likelihood is that a lecturer will spend the next thirty or forty years in the 
service of the University. In the case of lecturers, however, selection is parti¬ 
cularly difficult, for in most instances they will have had neither the opportunity 
of doing any research worth the name nor any teaching experience. We there¬ 
fore hold strongly the view that the initial selection must be made with the 
greatest care, that the period of probation must be treated as a genuine period 
of trial, and that confirmation must follow not as a matter of course but only 
if the body charged with making this decision is thoroughly satisfied that the 
candidate will be a source of strength to the University. Although every new 
appointment to the teaching staff is deemed to be on probation, confirmation 
of the appointment has become a pure formality. Since the reorganisation of 
the University thirty years ago we nave only been able to discover one instance 
in which the appointment of a teacher was not confirmed. 

2. Defects of the present system of selection.— Under section 29 of the 
Act teachers are to be appointed in such manner as is prescribed by the Statutes 
or Ordinances, and under statement 1 of Chapter XIV all appointments to pro¬ 
fessorships, readership and lecturerships in a Faculty shall be on the nomination 
of the Committee of Selection of the Faculty. The Statute further provides 
that the Selection Committee of each Faculty shall, where the appointment to 
be filled is that of a lecturer, consist of the Vice-Chancellor, the Dean, the 
Head of the Department concerned and five other persons, two of whom are 
selected by the Executive Council from among its members, two by the Academic 
Council from among its members, and one (who shall not be an officer or 
teacher of the University) appointed by the Chancellor. Where the appoint¬ 
ment to be filled is that of a reader or professor there is to be an additional 
member who possesses special knowledge of the subject and is not an officer 
or teacher of the University, nominated by the Vice-Chancellor. 

We think that the fundamental defect in the constitution of such selec¬ 
tion committees is that each committee, being a committee of selection for 
an entire Faculty, does not contain enough experts on the different subjects 
comprised in the Faculty. Twenty-one subjects have been assigned to the 
Faculty of Arts, which comprises twelve Departments. In the case of the selec¬ 
tion of a lecturer it is highly probable that in some subjects the only member 
of the committee who will have any expert knowledge will be the Head of the 
Department concerned. It may even happen that if the Department is one 
which itself is responsible for a number of distinct subjects (such as the Depart¬ 
ment of English Studies and Modern European Languages) or if the subject 
is one which consists of distinct brandies (such as History) that the Head of 
the Department may also be lacking in expert knowledge in the branch of 
learning for which a lecturer has to be selected. Similarly a Selection Com¬ 
mittee for the appointment of a Professor or Reader may contain only one or 
two members possessed of sufficient knowledge to assess the qualifications of the 
several candidates*. In such circumstances it is not surprising, we think, 
to find that the general opinion is that selection committees are not working 
satisfactorily. 

The four Selection Committees at present in existence consist almost whol¬ 
ly of teachers of the University. Excluding the expert nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor and who only attends the deliberations of the Committee when 
the post to be filled is that of a professor or reader, there are eight members 
of each Committee. In the Fatuities of Arts and Science seven of these mem¬ 
bers are teachers of the University ; in the Faculties of Law and Commerce 
there are five. This preponderance of teachers may account for the tendency 
of the University to recruit its staff from among its own students. Of the 
teachers in the Chemistry Department, we are informed by the Head of that 
Department, all but one are graduates of this University. We think that this 
tendency, fiu ilia reasons pointed out by the Universities Education Commis¬ 
sion, is not without its dangers. There is much to be said for including among 
the teachers of any university some who have been trained in a different 
atmosphere and have a different point of view. We consider that University 
appointments at all grades should be open to scholars from all over India. 

* For instance the Selection Committee which met on the 26!h July, 1952 to appoint a 
Professor of Mathematics contained only two Mathematicians. 
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The main complaint against the present Selection Committees is that a 
number of appointments recommended by them in recent years have been 
such that many teachers of the University no longer have confidence in their 
competence, or even in their impartiality. They have been subjected to much 
criticism on the ground that they have allowed themselves to be guided by 
considerations other than the merit of the candidates, particularly by the desire 
to meet the wishes of influential members of the Executive Council. The Vice- 
Chancellor, it is said, has not always acted impartially in chooshig the expert 
who is to sit on the Committee in the case of appointments to the posts of 
professor or reader, arid that the experts themselves are not always impartial. 
On the other side of the picture it is alleged that candidates have sometimes 
■sought, not always without success, to influence the decision of the Committee 
by canvassing the members and showing special consideration to the expert 
during his stay in Allahabad. The volume of evidence is such that this allega¬ 
tion is probably true. 

We have examined a considerable number of instances in which it has 
been alleged that the recommendations of Selection Committees have been 
made otherwise than on merit. We have perused such of the papers as are 
now available which in each instance the Committee had before it and the 
grounds, if any, recorded by the Committee on which its recommendations 
were made. It has not been possible to afford the large number of persons 
who over a number of years were members of these Committees the oppor¬ 
tunity of making a statement in support of their recommendations. In such 
circumstances it would clearly be unlair to the members of these Committees, 
and to the candidates selected by them, to state positively that a number of 
their recommendations were wrong or based on irrelevant considerations; but 
we are, we consider, entitled to say that certain recommendations which have 
been made do not appear to be in accordance with the merits of the different 
candidates, and to draw the conclusion that the present methods of selection 
are unsatisfactory because they give rise to a legitimate doubt as to the com¬ 
petence of Selection Committees. This is in fact the conclusion which is drawn 
by the Committee from an examination of the cases particulars of which are 
to be found in Appendix 17. 

Certain other matters in connection with the appointment of teachers call 
for mention. 

(i) A Selection Committee constituted in 1946 for the purpose of recom¬ 
mending appointments to the chairs of Hindi and Urdu was not attended by 
either of the experts nominated by the Vice-Chancellor. The opinion of the 
experts was, however, communicated to the Committee by the Vice-Chancellor 
In our opinion this war, not a compliance with the provisions of Statement I of 
Chapter XIV which we flunk requires the experts to be present at the meeting 
of the Committee. 

(ii) A Selection Committee which met on the 5th April, 1946, to recom¬ 
mend a person for the appointment of Reader in the Department of Com¬ 
merce was unable to decide which of two candidates was to be preferred. It 
therefore, recommended that the filling of the vacancy be postponed, and that 
the number of readerships be increased to two. This procedure seems to be 
indefensible. The duty of a Selection Committee is to select*, and diffi¬ 
culties of chfice do not entitle the Committee to avoid its responsibilities. 
The decision of the Committee, the subsequent creation of an additional 
readership and the appointment of both candidates to readerships, suggests that 
the second readership was created in the interests of a particular individual 
rather than in that of the University, an inference which is strengthened when 
it appears that on the death of one of the two readers the vacancy caused 
thereby has not been filled. 

(iii) In August, 1949, the Reader in the Department of Arabic and Persian 
was appointed Professor in that Department. The appointment contravened 
the rule (at p. 404 of the Calendar) that a reader in the University shall not 
be eligible for appointment to a professorship unless he has served as a Reader 
for at least five years. The rule we think is a bad one and should be~rescinded. 
Fitness for the appointment should be the only consideration. 

(iv) In the case of two appointments to professorships Tother than these 
mentioned in sub-paragraph (ii)] the allegation has been made that the Selec¬ 
tion Committee contained no expert. We have been unable to ascertain whether 
there is any substance in the allegation—although we think it unlikely—as the 
relevant proceedings of the Selection Committee cannot now be traced. 

(v) Instances have occurred in the Department of History (in 1944 and 
1949) and in the Department of Mathematics (in 1948) in which a temporary 
vacancy for a full-time lecturer has been filled by the then Vice-Chancellor on 
the recommendation of the Head of the Department by the appointment of 

* Regulation 6 (a) of Ch. XLV provides that the report of the Selection Committeew i 
state definitely what person is recommended. 
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he a convenient one, but it is not in our opinion desirable. Apart from the 
fact that, strictly speaking, it involves the institution of new teaching posts— 
A matter which should originate in the Academic Courtcil-it provides an oppor- 
fts&ity for patronage Which may be abused. 

(vi) A candidate with the requisite qualifications for an appointment 
should not be debarred merely because he is related to an officer or some other 
teacher of the University ; but the Selection Committee must exercise scrupu¬ 
lous care to ensure that its recommendation is made on the basis of merit alone, 
and the Executive Council must before making the appointment satisfy itself 
that it is in the interest of the University. In 1951-52 fourteen lecturers out of a 
total of 155 - , or 9 per cent, were related to teachers of the University. 

(vii) When the son or a near relation of a member of the Selection Com¬ 
mittee is a candidate for a post we think it desirable that the member of the 
Committee concerned should withdraw. That has not been the practice, and 
in two fairly recent cases the presence on the Committee of the father of the 
candidate has been the subject of unfavourable comment which should have 
been avoided. 

(viii) In three instances during the past ten years the Executive Com¬ 
mittee has rejected the lecommendation of the Selection Committee for the 
appointment of a lecturer and has appointed (as it was in law entitled to do) 
the candidate of its own choice. It appears to us that the Executive Council 
ought not however to lefuse to accept the advice of a Selection Committee 
save in exceptional cases and for substantial reasons; certainly the mere pre¬ 
ference for a candidate whose claims have been considered and rejected by 
the Selection Committee is not in our opinion sufficient to warrant the over¬ 
ruling of the opinion of that body. We have examined the three cases; and 
(so far as we can judge) in none of them was the course taken by the Executive 
Council justified. 

(a) Lecturer in Hindi (1950).—The Executive Council appointed a candi¬ 
date who was not one of the three recommended by the Selection Committee. 
We are unable to see in what respect the qualifications of this candidate were 
superior to those of the candidate preferred by the Selection Committee. 

(I>) Lecturer in Political Science (1950).—The advertisement for the 

appointment stated that applicants having teaching experience would be pre¬ 

ferred. 1 lie Selection Committee recommended, a lady who had had ten years’ 
experience of leaching as a lecturer in Political Science at Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity. The Executive Council appointed a lady whose academic qualifications 
were equally good but who had had no teaching experience. 

(c) Lecturer in Economies (1952).—The Selection Committee recommend¬ 
ed the appointment of a lady who had been for six years a part-time teacher 

in the University, l ire Executive Council appointed another lady whose 

qualifications do not appeal to be superior to those possessed by the lady recom 
mended by the Selection Committee. 

The principle;, upon which the Executive Council exercises its powers to 
disregard the recommendations of a Selection Committee are hard to discover ; 
for it appears to us that it has refrained from intervening in those instances 
in which interference would have been warranted and has exercised its autho¬ 
rity only in those cases where justification for its actions is difficult to find. 

A consideration of all the circumstances leads us to the conclusion that 
radical changes should be made in the method of selecting teachers. 

3. An alternative method of selection.— It has been suggested to us that 
instead of having a Selection Committee for each appointment, a better course 
would be to constitute a standing selection board for the University which 
would consider recommendations made to it by the Dean and the Head of 
the Department concerned. It is argued that the appointment of a committee 
is too often a method of avoiding personal responsibility; that a good Head 
of a Department should be capable of attracting to his department the best 
scholars from all over India; that he should be clothed with the direct res.- 
ponsibilily for making recommendations to fill vacancies—and if he is found 
to make poor recommendations he should be changed. Much can be said in 
favour of this point of view, but we think that it is a system so radically dif¬ 
ferent from that to which the University is accustomed that to impose it on 
the University in such circumstances as exist at present might well lead to 
more difficulties than it would solve. We consider that the system of Selection 
Committees is the only practical one at the present time. 

4. Proposed constitution and functions of Selection Committees.—We 
recommend— 

(a) that in respect of each subject comprised in a Faculty (a branch of a 
subject in which an independent course of study is prescribed for 
a post-graduate degree being deemed to be a subject comprised 
in the Faculty) there be a panel of experts of whom— 

(i) the Faculty would nominate tour, and 
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(ii) the corresponding Faculty in each of two Indian Universities 
situate outside the Uttar Pradesh would be invited to nominate 
two. 

as the number of experts in any subject is limited, some persons 
are likely to be nominated by more than one university, and the 
panel will in consequence probably consist of five or six persons; 

(5) that the Selection Committee for appointments* in each subject 
should consist of: 

(i) the Vice-Chancellor, 

(ii) the Dean of the Faculty, 

(ii?) two experts in the case of the appointment of a lecturer and 
three experts in the case of a professor (and in the case of a reader, 
if that grade be retained), the experts to be selected by the 
Chancellor from the panel constituted in the manner proposed 
in sub-paragraph (a), 

(iv) the Head of the Department concerned, who would be entitled 
to express his opinion but should have no right to vote ; 

(c) that the experts selected by the Chancellor in each subject should 

hold office for the term of three years; 

(d) that the question whether a lecturer on probation is fit for confir¬ 

mation should be decided by a Selection Committee constituted 
as for the appointment of a lecturer; 

( e ) that the question whether a lecturer is fit to pass the efficiency-bar 

should be decided by a Selection Committee constituted as for 
the appointment of a professor; 

(/) that the decision of a Selection Committee as to whether, 

(i) a lecturer on probation is fit to be confirmed, or (ii) a lecturer is 
fit to pass the efficiency-bar, should be final and not subject to 
revision by the Executive Council. 

(g) that no recommendation or decision should be made which has 
not the approval of one expert in the case of the initial appoint¬ 
ment or confirmation of a lecturer and of two experts when the 
matter is the appointment of a professor or the fitness of a lecturer 
to pass the efficiency-bar. 

5. Differences of opinion between the Executive Council and Selection 
Committees.-Under the existing Statutes the Executive Council is not obliged 
to accept the recommendations of a Selection Committee. In the case of a 
lecturership it may disregard the recommendation of the Selection Committee 
and make the appointment itself. We think this provision requires amend¬ 
ment. A Selection Committee is a carefully chosen body of persons possessing 
special qualifications to act in a particular matter, namely the selection of 
teachers. It is, ex hypothesi, the body most competent to make a selection and 
its recommendations ought not to be overruled by another body which, as 
regards this particular matter, has not the same qualifications. 

In the event of a difference of opinion between a Selection Committee and 
the Executive Council with regard to the appointment of a professor or reader 
the case must at present be referred to the Chancellor who has power to make 
such appointment as he thinks fit. This procedure has the advantage of 
removing a dispute out of the University, but the Chancellor cannot ordinarily 
be expected to be an expert on the subject in which the appointment is to be 
made. He will himself have to obtain advice from other persons who will not 
necessarily be better qualified to make a recommendation than the Selection 
Committee. 

We recommend the adoption of a uniform procedure in all cases. We 
propose that if the Executive Council is unable to accept the recommendation 
made to it by a Selection Committee it shall have the right to state the reasons 
for its disagreement and to refer the matter back to the Committee, with those 
reasons for further consideration. The Selection Committee will then review 
its former recommendation in the light of the objections raised by the Exe¬ 
cutive Council. If it decides to adhere to its earlier recommendation that re¬ 
commendation should be accepted as final. If it alters its original recommenda¬ 
tion and recommends the name of another candidate that recommendation will 
be treated by the Executive Council as if it were the first recommendation made 
by the Selection Committee. 

The procedure here pioposed would apply only in the case of recommenda¬ 
tion made by a Selection Committee. It would have no application in the 
case of a decision by a Selection Committee as to the fitness of a lecturer on 
probation to be confirmed or of a lecturer to pass the efficiency-bar, as in both 
these cases the decision of the Committee should be final. [ See paragraph 4, 
clauses (/) and (g)]. 

We should have thought it unnecessary to say that no arbitrary restriction 
must be placed by the University on the performance of its duties by a Selec¬ 
tion Committee, but two very recent instances have come to our notice in 
which an attempt to do this appears to have been made. In each of these 

* Including part-time appointments and all temporary appointments whether in leave 
vacancies or otherwise which are likely to last for six months or more. 
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instances the Executive Council directed that the case of a reader, who had un¬ 
successfully applied for appointment to a professorship about to become vacant 
but who had been appointed Head of a Department until the end of the 1953- 
54 session, should be placed before the Selection Committee at the end of that 
period without the vacancy being further advertised. It is true that the Selec¬ 
tion Committee itself made this suggestion in the first instance—which in our 
view it was neither right lot it to do nor within its powers—but the result of 
the Executive Council’s direction is that the Selection Commitee will as regards 
each vacancy have in the first instance to consider only one name. How in such 
circumstances it can properly discharge its duty of selecting the best available 
person for the appointment it is difficult for us to see ; and such action may 
we think legitimately give rise to the apprehension that the University is seek¬ 
ing to put the interests of particular individuals before those of the University. 
In fairness to the Readers concerned it is right that we should make it quite 
clear that nothing has been brought to our notice which suggests that they in 
any way had anything to do with the Selection Committee’s proposal. 

6. Necessity of advertising posts.—We are of opinion that all vacancies in 
the teaching posts (other than temporary appointments for less than six months) 
which the University desires to fill must be properly advertised, for it is only if 
this be done that the University can be assured that opportunity is given to 
the best candidates to apply for appointment. In general the vacant appoint¬ 
ment should be advertised not only in this State but in the leading newspapers 
of other States throughout India; adequate time should be given for reply* ; 
and the advertisement should be carefully drawn in terms which state clearty 
the exact nature of the appointment and the qualifications which are neces¬ 
sary. The allegation has been made that advertisements are sometimes so 
worded as to favour a particular candidatef. It is of the utmost importance 
that no suspicion of favouritism should attach to any appointment to the 
teaching staff of the University; we suggest that standard forms of advertise¬ 
ment should be drawn up and approved by the Executive Council, and that 
any variation which may be deemed necessary in a particular instance should 
be scrutinised by the Vice-Chancellor whose responsibility it would be to see 
that the variation is justified. 

We think also that the University should insist on applications for leave 
for more than six months being made well in advance in order to allow for a 
Selection Committee to meet and for a temporary appointment to be made 
with effect from the day upon which the applicant’s leave commences. 

7. Other procedural matters .—The members of a Selection Committee 
ought invariably to be furnished with a synopsis of the career and academic 
distinctions of each candidate and also, if possible, with a copy of his published 
work, well in advance of the date of the meeting at which an appointment is 
to be made. AI tf tough we do not wish to fetter the discretion of a Selection 
Committee we think that, as a general rule, the Committee should interview 
the most promising candidates, particularly in the case of appointments to 
lecturerships. 

There is much complaint about the extent to which canvassing is practised 
by candidates for appointments. Canvassing may take many forms, and it will 
we think cease only when a candidate knows not only that canvassing will not 
advance his own interests but that canvassing by other candidates will not 
-enable them to secure an advantage over him. The practice could be brought 
to an end at once if Selection Committees were determined to enforce the rule 
that canvassing in any form would disqualify an applicant; but there is an 
unfortunate reluctance to apply this rule. It is important, we feel, that the 
expert members of Selection Committees should exercise the greatest discretion 
when they visit Allahabad to attend a meeting as to where they stay and whose 
invitations they accept; for it is necessary in this as in another sphere that 
justice should not only be done but appear to be done. A member of a Selec¬ 
tion Committee ought we think at once to withdraw from the meeting if the 
appointment is one in which he has any personal interest either because his 
own position may be affected or because one of the candidates is related to 
him. Allied with this matter is the necessity for keeping completely secret the 
recommendations of a Selection Committee until those recommendations have 
been considered by the Executive Council; for if secrecy be not observed— 
and frequently, we fear, it is not—the door is opened to influence the decision 
• of the Council. 


* In 1950 the University proposed to appoint an officiating Professor of Mathematics. 
The post was alvertised only in two local newspaper, the advertisements appearing for the first 
tiro- on the 16th and 17th January. Aoplications for the appointment were required to be sub¬ 
mitted by the 1st February on a prescribed form to be obtained from the Registrar. Two posts 
of lecturer, one in History and the other in Mathematics, were advertised for the first time on 
•the 9th Fsbraury, 1953. Aoplications on the prescribed form were to be submitted by the 20th 
February—that is to say within eleven days. The posts were advertised in the Leader, Amrita 
Bazar Patrika (Allahabad edition only) and the Pioneer. 

t It appears to us strange, for example, thet a candidate for appointment as a lecturer in 
Instrumental Music should be required “to possess at least five years teaching experience as tea¬ 
cher of Music in a recognised institution” while a candidate for appointment as a lecturer in 
-•Vocal Music should be required only “to possess at least five years teaching experience.” 
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CHAPTER. IX 


The position or Women in the University 


(I) The present anomalous position. (2). Co-education. (3). The Women s 
department. 

I. The present anomalous position.—The position of women, both 
students and teachers, in the University is anomalous. 

In the Faculty of Science women students attend the same lectures as men 
students and they work together with the latter in the science laboratories. 
For all post-graduate work and in the Mathematics and Geography Depart¬ 
ments men and women students attend thf same lectures. In all other sub¬ 
jects, however, which are prescribed for the B. A. degree men and women, 
students attend separate lectures. These are not duplicate lectures, for in the 
case of women students the lecturers are ordinarily women who are members 
of various departments working together in what is loosely called the Women's 
Department. The Women’s Department is a peculiar featuie of the University. 
No mention of it is to be found in the University Calendar. It may not 
inaccurately be described as the building in which women lecturers of the 
University give lectures and tutorials to women students in most, but not all, 
the subjects in which instruction is given in the Faculty of Arts. The number 
of whole-time women teachers is sixteen, all of whom, with the doubtful 
exception of two, are of the grade of lecture*. Women teachers in the 
University are engaged specifically for the purpose of teaching women under¬ 
graduates ; they have no opportunity of teaching post-graduate classes and are 
therefore debarred by virtue of an Executive Council resolution of the 24th 
February, 1951, from appointment as officiating Readers in temporary 
vacancies, though not front appointment as Readers in vacancies in the per¬ 
manent cadre. The women lecturers say that in view of die restricted character 
of their teaching activities their chances of advancement are prejudiced with 
the consequence that they are likely to remain in the grade of Lecturer for the 
whole of their period of service with the University. At the same time the 
women students complain that they are compelled to receive their instruction 
from Lecturers who, in the circumstances, are not on the whole the equal of 
those who instruct men students. 

The women teachers ask for the same rights and privileges, and the 
opportunity to undertake the same obligations as men teachers. They want 
the same chance of advancement or of obtaining a University chair; and they 
see no reason why they should not instruct men students as well as women 
students. We are of the opinion that, unless there is adequate reason for 
placing some restriction on their teaching work, the women teachers in the 
service of the University should, as far as possible, be put in the same position 
as men teachers and should have the same opportunities open to them for 
advancement. The question which requires consideration is whether it is 
either necessary or desirable in the University for the work of women teachers 
to he more restricted than or otherwise differentiated from that of teachers of 
the other sex. In order to answer this question it is necessary to consider the 
controversial issue of co-education. 


2. Co-education .—Upon few subjects which tfie Committee has had to 
consider has there been such a wide diversity of opinion. Of those who have 
given reasons for the views they have expressed the majority, although not 
opposed to the introduction of co-education as a desirable step, are of opinion 1 
that the time for it has not yet airivedf. They are opposed to its present 
introduction on two main grounds. The first is, in essence, that the men 
students do not yet know how to behave in the presence of women students, 
and that classes which are open to both men and women will either be beyond’ 
the control of the lecturer or will not be attended by women students at all. 
The second ground of objection is that in the pit;sent state of opinion in India, 
and particularly in the Uttar Pradesh, many parents will not consent to their 
daughters attending the University—and will withdraw' their daughters if 
already there—unless they are assured that they will receive their education' 
separately from men students. 


It w r ill be idle to deny that there is substance in both objections; the 
question is whether they are fatal to the extension of the- fiekl of coeducation. 
We say extension , for it is important to observe, as we have already pointed 
out, that there is already co-education in all post-graduate classes, hr the Science 
Faculty and in certain other subjects taught in the University. We think the 
charge ol misbehaviour on the part of men students is true only of a very small 
minority and is itself largely the outcome of the segregation of the sexes. We 
dn. not think it is approved of by the majority of the men students, although 


* T £ e two other women teachers were appointed Readers by promotion by a resolution 
4^of^Vhap^VlT ^° UnCI °^ t ^ e 26th July, 1952. the effect of which is considered in paragraph 


t In a recent survey conducted under the auspices of the Fducation Department of the Uni 
versity in which the opinions of two hundred parents and guardians from all classes of societv 
v ere obtained, 57 /> were found to be in favour of co-education at the University stage. 
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there appeals to be lacking a determined effort by the latter to put a stop to 
misbehaviour which brings nothing but discredit on the student community 
as a whole. The suggestion that mixed classes will be beyond the control 
ot the lecturer or that a class with both men, and women students will be 
attended only by the l'ormer does not appear to be borne out by the evidence. 
More serious is the tear that many parents will object to their daughters 
attending mixed classes and associating generally with men students. This 
objection is voiced by male witnesses ; and w'e are not sure whether in some 
cases it is more than an attempted rationalisation ot a sub-conscious objection 
to the principle of the equality of the sexes. In any case it is, we think, the 
expression ot a point of view which is increasingly out ot place in the modern 
world. 

Looking at the matter somewhat more broadly, we think the University 
will fail in one of its important aims if it is unable to produce those conditions 
which will enable men and women students at the end of their University 
career to meet and associate with members of the other sex without embarrass¬ 
ment or arrogance. It appears to us that a man’s university education is 
incomplete if at the end of it he is unable to meet a women on equal terms 
with politeness, courtesy and friendliness; and we do not see how he can be 
expected to do this unless the present barriers in the University to a freer 
association between the two sexes are removed. We do not of course advocate 
the removal of all restrictions. Women students must continue to live in*the 
women’s hostels and parents must be assured that all reasonable steps are taken 
Lo ensure their physical and moral welfare. But we think the aim should be 
the removal of such barriers as there are to the free association in the Uni¬ 
versity of men and women students. 

3. The Women’s Department .—We are of the opinion that the University 
should unequivocally accept the principle of co-education. At the same time 
we think that in view of the prevailing state of public opinion great care must 
be taken in giving effect to that principle not to prejudice the cause of women’s 
education which has in recent years made remarkable progress in the Uttar 
Pradesh. 

The system of separate instruction for women students, which is the justi¬ 
fication for the Women’s Department, must we think continue until such time 
as there are in existence in Allahabad separate women’s colleges which can 
provide an alternative to the University for those women students who do not 
want to have (or whose parents do not want them to have) their higher educa¬ 
tion in the company of men students. We do not however think that this 
should prevent the University from seeking gradually to extend the field of 
co-education in the University and so enable women students to have the 
choice of joining those classes which are at present attended by men students 
or of receiving instruction in the classes held in the Women’s Department. 
When women’s degree colleges have come into existence in Allahabad, we think 
that the Women’s Department, the principal justification for which will then 
have gone, should be closed, and the women teachers should undertake teaching 
duties in the University on the same footing as their masculine colleagues., 
We recognise that the extension of the field of co-education is a matter which 
will require much preparation and care, but we feel that an issue of both 
social and educational importance is involved in which the University can set 
an enlightened example. 
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CHAPTER X 

Admission to the University 

(1) The necessity of some restriction on the number of admissions (2) 
The maximum number, (3) The selection of students, (4) The removal of the 
uufit, (5) The quality of the students admitted, (6) The award of suarships, 
and (7) Areas from which students should be admitted. 

]. The necessity of some restriction on the numbei of admissions— No 
university can throw open its door to every person who seeks admission. 
Some restriction on numbers is unavoidable ; the difficult question is to decide 
the point at which the line has to be drawn. In considering this matter 
we desire to make it quite clear that we are not concerned with the question 
of the right of an able student to the advantages of a university education ; 
we are concerned only with the question of the number of students who should 
be admitted to a particular university. 

The income of the University from whatever source it comes is necessarily 
limited. Is the money which is available to be utilised in providing academic 
advantages of a high order to a necessarily restricted number of students, 
or, is it to be used to provide advantages of a lower order to a large number 
of students ? We do not think the problem has yet been faced. We do not 
believe there is a teacher in the University who does not take the view that the 
academic standards of the University have fallen and are continuing to fall ; 
and who does not view the process with dismay. But a fall in academic 
standards is inevitable if the number of students is allowed to increase without 
there being at the same time an adequate increase in the number of teachers 
and in the physical equipment of the University. The University has power 
under its Act to regulate the admission of students ; but is has never openly made 
use of it. For want of conviction or of courage it has year 
after year yielded to pressure and allowed an increase in the number of students 
without first satisfying itself that its resources would be sullicient to enable 
it, to maintain its academic standards. In fact, its resources were not sullicient, 
and one of the inevitable results has been the gtowth of a feeling of discontent 
and frustartion among teachers and students alike. 

In practice some limitation on numbers is inevitable. We urge that the 
number of students to be admitted each year should not depend on the ability 
of the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Departments to resist the pressure which 
is put on them to increase the number of admissions, but that a maximum 
figure be deliberately fixed and rigidly adhered to—without any exceptions 
whatever—until such time as circumstances justify a reconsideration of that 
figure. In determining the maximum figure there are, in our opinion, four 
considerations to be borne in mind ; the limitation of space, equipment and 
financial resources; the burden in a unitary university on the administrative 
machinery and on the Vice-Chancellor if the number is very large ; the danger 
of loss of personal contact between teachers and students, and as regards 
those departments where instruction of a vocational nature is imparted, the 
problem of professional unemployeinent* * * (§) . 

2. The maximum number.—In February, 1949, a conference of the 
representatives of the Uttar Pradesh Universities held at Lucknow resolved 
that the enrolment in a teaching university (exclusive of the law, medicine 
and other professional courses) should not exceed 3,000. ’I his decision received 
the approval of the University Education Commission which commended it to 
other universities. The University Grants Committee of the Uttar Pradesh in 
1948, and again in 1949, was of the view that an effort should be made to 
reduce progressively the number of students at the Allahabad University to 
3,500. 

In 1950, a Committee ol the Academic Council appointed to consider the 
decisions of the conference of representatives of Uttar Pradesh Universities, 
was of opinion that with the accommodation, equipment and grants when 
available the University could not admit more than a total of 3,000 students 
on its rolls, but that a larger number of students could be admitted if adequate 
funds were provided by Government')'. The Academic Council, however, 
disagreed with the views of its Committee and on the 21st March, 1951, resolved 
that it was not in favour of limiting the total number of students to be admitted 
to the University^. When the matter came before the Executive Council, 
on the 9th May, 1951, that body somewhat surprisingly resolved that the 
report of the Committee of the Academic Council, recommending a restriction 
on the number of students and the resolution of the Academic Council that 
the number of students be iiol restricted, be both accepted)?. 

(*) On this last matter see the Report of the U. P. Unemployment Committee (1937). 

(I) The report is at page 241 of the Minutes for 1951. 

(f) Resolution no. 16. 

(§) Resolution no. 190. 
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An Admission Committee meets once a year in April or May, for the 
purpose of deciding how many students shall be admitted in the next academic 
year, but it is clear that no serious attention is paid to its decisions*. 

The opinion of the witnesses who appeared before us was that the maximum 
should 8t between 3,000 and 4,500 and in no case greater than 5,000. 

We hold clearly the view' that if the academic standards of the University 
are to be maintained it is essential that a limit should be placed upon the 
number of students permitted to join the University. The number of students 
is now just over 6,000, and it appears to us to be impracticable to advocate 
a reduction to the number proposed by the witnesses who appeared before 
us. We recommend that the number be fixed at 5,000 exclusive of students, 
taking diploma or other courses and who are not enrolled for a degree. It 
is, in our view, essential that at whatever figure the maximum is fixed, it 
must be recognised that in no circumstances will that figure be exceeded 
however strong the pressure may be and from whatever source it may come. 

3. Selection of students .—When a limitation is placed on the number of 
students it becomes we think increasingly necessary to ensure (a) that the 
method of selection of students is such as will ensure that only those students 
who can benefit most from the advantages offered are admitted to the University , 
and, ( b ), that students who prove to be unsatisfactory are removed from the 
University as early as possible. 

At present the University has no entrance examination ; the qualifications of 
candidates for first degrees are judged solely on the results of their High 
School and Intermediate Board Examinations. This assumes that proficiency 
in the subjects upon which candidates are examined by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education is a sufficient criterion of their ability 
to benefit from a university education. This assumption has been challenged 
before us. We have been told that students who take science subjects in the 
Intermediate Examination are not necessarily fitted to derive very much benefit 
from the science courses in the University, and that students who have taken 
a subject such as Fine Ays in the Intermediate are by no means necessarily 
fitted to take a B. A., course. This appears, therefore, to be a matter which 
requires consideration by the Academic Council. We think however that for 
some time to come it will be found satisfactory to rely on a student’s Intermediate 
Examination result as a general measure of his fitness to enter the University 
in the Faculties of Science or Commerce. In the case of a candidate for 
admission to the University in the Faculty of Arts the position is not quite 
the same, as the subjects which he has taken in the Intermediate Examination 
may have been of a vocational or non-academic character and may not be 
taught in the University. In the great majority of cases this difficulty will 
not arise and the Intermediate Examination results will be a sufficient test 
of the candidates’ fitness to enter the University. If however the number of 
such vocational subjects increases this will cease to be so, and it may become 
necessary to consider the introduction of a separate entrance examination for 
students who have taken such subjects in the Intermediate Examination. 

No rules have been laid down regulating the admission of graduates. In 
this matter the Head of the Department exercises his discretion : Provided 
that discretion is exercised wisely and that the maximum number fixed by 
the University is not exceeded, we are of the view that the practice should 
continue. 

4. Removal of the unfit .—The demand for admission to the University 
will continue, and as the academic standards of the University rise so will 
the pressure for admission increase. Many students who would benefit from a 
university education will not be able to obtain admission. A large amount of 
public money is spent on the University; in the year 1952-53 an average of 
Rs.343 of the taxpayer’s money is being spent on every student. We hold 
therefore that there should be no hesitation in removing from the University 
a student who proves himself to be unable or unwilling to take full advantage 
of the opportunities which it affords. It is unfair and uneconomic that he should 
continue to occupy a place wdrich another could fill with more benefit. One 
professor has told us that in his opinion about 30 per cent, of the undergraduate 
students are a drag on the other students in their classes and that the proportion 
is about the same among post-graduates. An ex-official of the University 
Union thought it to be true that many graduates become research students 
or join the LL.B., class because they were looking for jobs and had nothing 
else to do and were not serious about their university work. We are not in a 

• Save for certain Rules printed at p. 429 of the Calendar for 1952-53 the functions of this 
Committee are nowhere laid down, fn addition to determining the number of students 
to he admitted, the Committee took upon itself, in 1951, to decide that a Supplementary Examina¬ 
tion for certain first year students should be held, to determine the pass marks, and also to im¬ 
pose a fine on two students who were found using unfair means in an examination ; and, in 1952, 
to appoint a committee to examine the time-tables of the various faculties. Under Ord. 2 of 
Chap. XXI all applications for admission are required to be laid before an Admission Beard 
which is to decide whether the applicants fulfil the prescribed conditions. In practice this duty 
is performed by the office of the Registrar. The Committee has no independent existence legally 
and no Statute [as required by s. 27(2) of the Actj provides for the constitution of an admission 
Board. 
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position to say to what extent these allegations are true, but the evidence leaves 
no doubt in our minds that there are a number of students in the University 
occupying places which could be better filled by others who would make 
more use of their opportunities. We are therefore strongly of the view that 
those students who snow themselves incapable of or who persistently avoid 
doing any work should, after due warning, be removed to make room for others. 
On the 10th May, 1950, the Executive Council, approved a proposal made by 
the Board of Health, Residence and Discipline that a student whose attendance 
is irregular or otherwise unsatisfactory should be summoned before a Board 
consisting of the Proctor, the Dean of the Faculty concerned and the Principal 
of the College or Warden of the Hostel or President of the Delegacy, as the 
case may be, and the Board should, after hearing the student’s explanation 
either warn him or recommend to the Executive Council that his name should 
be removed trom the rolls. We regret to record that this Board has never met. 

5. Quality of students admitted.— The opinion is general that students 
who now apply for admission to the University are not as well equipped intellec¬ 
tually as was formerly the case ; and this is attributed to a lowering of the 
standards of the Board of High School and Intermediate Education. This we 
think is probably true, but at least nine and possibly as many as twelve of the 
thirty-four members of the Board are representatives of the Universities of 
the State, and their influence in determining the policy of the latter should 
be considerable. Apart from this, all that the University can do is to make 
certain that of those who seek admission the best are selected. 

6. The award of sizarships.— Many students would be unable to attend 

the University were it not for the financial assistance they receive either in 
the form of sizarships or of grants from the Poor Boys Fund. Sizarships are 
awarded by the University to 10 per cent., and what are known as half- 
sizarships are awarded to 15 per cent, of the total number of students in the 
University. The value of a sizarship in the case of a post-graduate student 
is Rs.15 a month and in the case of an under-graduate it is Rs.12. The amount 
paid by the University on account of sizarships and half-sizarships in 1951-52 
was Rs.1,32,503. In addition the Vice-Chancellor sanctioned the payment of 
Rs.4,897-6 by way of aid to poor students from the Poor Boys Fund. Under¬ 
graduate sizarships (and half-sizarships) are awarded by the Bursary Committee* 
on the recommendation of a committee of each Faculty. In the case of 
graduate students the award are made on the recommendations of a committee 
of three teachers appointed for each department by the head of the depart¬ 
ment. These provisions, and the rules by which the several committees should 
be guided, are to be found in a resolution of the Executive Councilf. We 
think, in view of the provisions of section 30, clause ( b ), of the Act, that they 
should be embodied in a Statute. * 

In addition to sizarships and grants from the Poor Boys Fund, thirty bursaries, 
each of the value of Rs.60 a month and tenable for two years, are awarded 
each year out of funds furnished for the purpose by the State Government. 

We would like to see some opportunity provided by the University for 
students who need assistance to earn enough to pay -he whole or part of their 
fees. Part-time employment could we think be found for the more responsible 
as assistants in the Library and in the laboratories. Part of the annual white¬ 
washing of the interior of the University buildings could probably be done by 
students, and the opening of a cafetaria would provide a further field for em¬ 
ployment. It is however important, we think, that the payment for such work 
should contain no element of charity ; it must be fair payment for honest work. 

7. Areas from which students should be admitted, -The areas from which 
students admitted to the University during the year 1952-53 have come is 
shown in the following table: 

Admissions in the year 1952-53 


Course 



Local 

students 

Students 
from 
other 
parts of 
U. P. 

Students 

from 

other 

States 

Total 

M.A. 



4)4 

175 

37 

626 

M.Sc. 



129 

85 

17 

231 

M.Com, .. 



5 

26 

16 

92 

M. Ed. 



27 

3 

2 

32 

B. A. 



848 

471 

28 

1,347 

B. A. (Home Arts) 



8 



8 

B. Sc. 



193 

174 

11 

373 

<B. Sc. (Home Science) 



2 

1 

1 

4 

!B. Com. 



113 

88 

12 

231 

CLL.M. 



21 



2! 

ILL.B. 



310 

85 

8 

403 


* The composition of the Bursary Committee and of the Admission Committee is the same. 
Each consists of the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads of Departments. 

\t Executive Council Resolution no. 194 of the 9lh May, 1951. 
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The general principle which should regulate admission must be the merit 
of the applicant. To what extent should there be a deviation from this prin¬ 
ciple in the case of students living in Allahabad or residing outside the State ? 
We recognise that it would be extremely hard on a student whose home is 
in Allahabad'to have to go elsewhere for his higher education. That difficulty 
will not however necessarily arise if the local degree colleges in Allahabad are 
affiliated to the Agra University for in that event the local student who fails 
to gain admission to the University will still have the opportunity of obtaining 
higher education in his own town. 

Allahabad University is supported by State revenues derived from all parts 
of the Uttar Pradesh. It is better staffed and equipped than most, if not all 
of the degree colleges in the State. We think therefore that it is only fair 
and proper that the benefit of its better tuition, library, laboratory facilities and 
research opportunities should be shared by students from all parts of the 
State, the selection of such stjidents being of course based oh merit. 

We do not however think it at all desirable that the University should become 
a dose preserve for students of the Uttar Pradesh. Students residing outside 
the State stand however on a different footing, for the government of other 
States (except the Government of Orissa) contribute nothing to the expenses 
of the University. We think therefore that the University is justified in 
placing a restriction on the number of such students who may be admitted, or 
in enhancing the fees payable by them. The problem is not an acute one at 
present; but it may become so if and when the degrees of the University are 
recognised by the public as superior to those of other universities in India, 
It is a problem which should be carefully considered in advance by the Academic 
aod Executive Councils. 
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CHAPTER XI 
On certain courses or study 

(1) Terras o£ reference. (2). The test of numbers, (3). Courses of study 
attended only by a few students. (4) Other courses. 

1. Terms of Reference —The Committee is not required by its terms of 
reference, nor is it competent, to pronounce judgment on purely academic 
matters such as the content of courses of study, the adequacy of courses at 
present offered in different subjects, or the desirability of introducing new 
ones. It is, however, required to consider whether the number of students in 
each subject is sufficient to justify the retention of that subject among those 
taught by the University, and whether there is sufficient justification for the 
retention of all subjects now included in the courses of study. It is convenient 
to consider both matters together. 

2. The test of numbers .—Many teachers have expressed the view that the 
question whether the University should provide teaching in a particular subject 
is not to be answered by a consideration only of the number of persons who 
desire to study that subject. We think that if this University were the only 
institution for higher learning in the State then the popularity of a particular 
subject would be no criterion for determination of the question whether such 
subjects should be taught in the University ; but that is not the case we have 
to consider, for the University is only one of a number of institutions of higher 
learning in the State and as it clearly cannot undertake the teaching of every 
conceivable subject it should, in our view, undertake only to teach a subject 
in which the number of students is small if (a) the subject is of great intrinsic 
or cultural importance, ( b ) the University has special facilities, such as a large 
library on the subject, which make it particularly fitted for teaching the sub¬ 
ject, and (/•) satisfactory alternative facilities do not exist at some other institu¬ 
tion in the State. With this principle in mind we consider certain subjects 
studied only by a small number of students. 

3. Courses of study attended only by few students. 

(i) Arabic and Persian .—3 he teaching of Arabic or Persian at the post¬ 
graduate stage and research in either subject requires a separate staff of high 
quality in each. This is particularly so if the teaching of either language is to 
include (as we think certainly should) the teaching of the literature and culture 
associated with it. Arabic and Persian belong to two different families of 
languages with little affinity to each other as languages. They have been 
brought together by the influence of Islam, and Persian has drawn largely on 
Arabic words and forms. 

The number of students engaged on post-graduate work in these subjects 
is shown in the following table : 



1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Arabic — 

M. A. .. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

Research 




1 

Persi n — 

M.A. 

5 

6 

8 

4 

Research 

] 



2 


As the number of students is small it does not appear to us justifiable to 
maintain a full staff in both subjects in this University when other universities 
are also engaged in teaching one or both subjects. It would appear that the 
better course would be to cease to provide facilities for post-graduate and 
research work in one of the two subjects, for example in Persian, and to con¬ 
centrate on the teaching of both languages up to the B. A. standard and the 
provision of the best possible facilities for post-graduate and research work 
in Arabic. Provision for post-graduate and research work in Persian should be 
made possible at some other University, such as Lucknow, which would specialise 
in higher teaching in that subject but teach Arabic only up to the B.A. 
standard. The adoption of this course ought, we think, to result in the 
provision of better facilities for the teaching of both Arabic and Persian and 
should put an end to the complaints which are from time to time made that 
the appointment of one professor to take charge of the two subjects of Persian 
and Arabic is likely to result in one of these subjects being neglected. 
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(ii) Agricultural Botany and Agricultural Zoology .-These subjects are 
studied in the University only at the post-graduate stage. The number of 
students studying them is: 



1949-50 

1950-51 

* 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Agricultural Botany — 

M.Sc. (Previous) 

4 

7 

4 

8 

M.Sc. (Final) 

4 

4 

6 

4 

Agricultural Zoology — 

M.Sc. (Previous) 

. ' 3 

5 

1 

3 

M.Sc. (Final) 

7 

4 

3 

1 


It is apparent that enrolment in these courses is small and probably on 
the decline. This is partly due to the fact that the courses are now open only 
to graduates in Agriculture. We have some doubt whether this University 
has the requisite facilities for full instruction in these subjects. It has an 
agricultural farm of only about twelve acres in extent, and we have reason to 
think that the laboratory equipment is better suited for the study of pure 
Botany and pure Zoology. It is unlikely that out of the limited funds avail¬ 
able for the purchase of books and the maintenance of the laboratories any 
substantial amount can be spared for agricultural botany and agricultural 
zoology. leaching in both subjects for the B. Sc. degree is carried on at the 
Agricultural Institute which is well-equipped for that purpose. If the Institute 
also possessed staff for post-graduate work, it would probably be better for the 
M. Sc. courses also to be taught there. The Government Agricultural College, 
Kanpur, which we understand has well-equipped laboratories and a good library 
in these subjects, would also appear to be better placed for instruction in them, 
but as students have regularly come to this University for the M. Sc. course 
in these subjects after passing the B. Sc. in Agriculture from the Government^ 
Agricultural College, Kanpur* we do not propose to recommend the 
discontinuance of these courses at the University. We are satisfied that the 
present staff is sufficient to conduct both sets of courses. 

(iii) Home Science and Home Arts.— The enrolment in these courses for 
degrees in these subjects, which are open to women students only, is shown in 
the following table: 


1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 


B. Sc. (Home Science) .. 8 7 8 8 

B. A. (Home Arts) .. II 4 6 9 


We do not think that the courses prescribed for these two degrees axe proper 
subjects of study at a university. We agree with the viewf that to. deserve 
study at university level a subject must exemplify general principles that 
it must be in itself important, that it should fully extend the intellectual 
capacity of the intelligent student, and that it should attract original minds to 
disinterested research. The range of subjects studied for each of these degrees 
is not only so wide that the student is likely to obtain a smattering of informa¬ 
tion on many matters without a firm grasp of any, but some of the subjects 
themselves appear unsuitable for study at a university. 

The student for a degree in Home Science is required to take papers in (a) 
human physiology, nutrition and dietetics j ( b ) bacteriology and hygiene; (c) 
chemistry (inorganic and physical); (d) biochemistry and organic chemistry, 
and also a paper in one of the following subjects, namely (i) Home economics 
or child psychology, (ii) Household arts, and “ textiles ” or cookery, (iii) 
Music or Painting. The subject of “ household arts ” includes such matters 
as the planning of a home in view of family requirements and the study of 

S ortion and balance in curtains for windows and doors. “ Textiles ” 
ides the selection of fabrics for clothing and household use and dry- 
cleaning. Cookery embraces kitchen management including washing up and 
general cleanliness. Much of the course is of a practical nature; the syllabus 
including the preparation of mixed vegetable dishes, the baking of custard 
pudding and the lighting of a fire. 

• Out of the 8 students in the M.Sc. Previous class in Agricultural Botany and 3 in Agri¬ 
cultural Zoology this year, one each comes from the Government Agricultural College, Kanpur 
Two of the four students in the M.Sc. Final class in Agricultural Botany are also from that College! 
t Dr. James, “An Essay on the Content of Education”. 
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For the Home Arts degree the candidate is required to pass in sociology, 
household arts” and elementary science. Sociology comprises household 
economics and psychology with special reference to child psychology, or ethics. 
“ Household arts ” consists of papers in either cookery and design, or music 
or painting, and elementary science includes physiology, hygiene, bacteriology, 
practical chemistry, nutrition and dietetics. 

We do not in the least underestimate the value of a knowledge of these 
varied subjects, but'the two courses appear to us to be basically of a vocational 
nature which should more appropriately be taught in a school or women’s 
college. We have grave doubt whether the course of study in either of these 
subjects is such as to justify the award of an academic degree. No special 
qualifications are prescribed for the admission of students to the Home Arts 
course. Ju the Home Science course the student must have previously studied 
science up to the High School standard. They are degrees which are not 
difficult to obtain,, and this fact may have the unfortunate effect of attracting 
some women students who would otherwise take a degree in pure science and 
thereby do something to meet the demand for women science lecturers in 
women’s colleges. 

(iv) Music .—'The number of students studying music as a subject for a 
degree is as follows : 



1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Vocal 

I Year 

2 

24 

23 

29 

11 Year 

3 

2 

24 

21 

Instrumental—- 

1 Year 

2 

9 

20 

IS 

II Year 

•> 

2 

10 

18 


Music is undoubtedly a suitable subject for study at a university. Indeed 
we think that it is a subject of such importance that a very good case can be 
made out for the creation of a Faculty of Music. We doubt however whether 
it is proper for music to be studied as one of several subjects for an arts degree, 
for we think a subject can qualify as one of such subjects only if it is a subject 
which has an affinity with the other subjects which are studied for that degree. 
At present instruction in music is, it appears, bound to be somewhat elementary 
as the student who takes the course is not required to possess any previous 
knowledge of the subject. We are inclined to the view that until the time comes 
when a Faculty of Music can be created the appropriate place for a course of 
music is as a course for a diploma in music. 

(v) Diplomacy .—Diplomacy is studied as a course for a post-graduate degree. 
It was started in 1947. The number of students attending the course during 
the last four years is as follows: 



1)12-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

Previous 

66 

53 

29 

30 

Final 

71 

53 

48 

25 


The object of the course appears to be to qualify students for service in 
ihe External Affairs Department of the Government of India, and to that 
extent it is a vocational course. The fact that the number of students taking 
the course has fallen progressively shows, we think, that it is failing to fulfil its 
purpose and we doubt whether its retention is justified. The course can 
justify its existence only if it is designed in consultation with the Ministry of 
External Affairs and fulfils the requirements of that Department. For this 
purpose admission to it will have to be restricted to carefully selected persons. 

(vi) Education .—Education is studied as a post-graduate course for the 
degree of M. Ed. and is also taught as a subject for the B. A. degree. The 
number of students for the former degree is as follows: 

1949-50 »950-5) 1951-52 1952-53 

M.Ed. .. .. 37 30 21 3 " 

Although the number of students studying this subject is not large, we think 
the retention of the post-graduate course in the subject is justified on the 
ground that the University is the proper place for research in so important a 
subject. 

4. Other Courses. 

Military Science .—'The number of students studying military science is 



1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

B. A. I Year 

77 

71 

93 

82 

B. A. II Year 

78 

83 

81 

85 

8 . Sc. I year 

97 

47 

75 

58 

B. Sc. 11 year 

64 

90 

94 

59 
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We have grave doubt whether military science is a subject which can be 
studied with the intensity and depth which is expected in a subject for a uni¬ 
versity degree or whether it provides that form of mental training and 
discipline which is one of the primary objects of university education. The 
syllabus, which includes such matters as “ Military Writing (Official correspon¬ 
dence)", and practical 'training in squad drill and exercises in. attack and 
defence, shows that the course is somewhat narrowly vocational. The Uni¬ 
versity is not, we think, properly equipped for adequate training to be given 
in such matters, and we are satisfied that, in fact, the study of military science 
if not likely to be of help to a student who seeks a career in the Armed Forces. 

Military training (such as that imparted in the N. C. C.) has, as we have 
said; elsewhere, its advantages in promoting^ habits of self-help, discipline and 
co-operation. These advantages can be derived from the N. C. C. even with¬ 
out the course in Military Science being taken as a subject of study. 

The award of the B. Sc. degree to persons who offer Military Science as one 
of their subjects of study appears unjustified as the scientific education of such 
persons is incomplete without instruction* in chemistry which they have to 
Jnrego. 



CHAPTER XII 


Admission to and the Conduct of Examinations 

1. Compulsory attendance at lectures and tutorial classes. 2. Attendance 
“ by proxy ”, 3. The conditions for efficiency of examinations. 4. The 
position of the Registrar. 

1. Compulsory attendance at lectures and tutorial classes.— Ordinance l© 
of Chapter XXIX provides that no student of the University shall be allowed 
to appear at a University examination unless he has attended 75 per cent, oi 
the lectures and the tutorial classes separately in each subject during, the 
course of instruction for the examination*. A period of grace not exceed¬ 
ing 12 days in any subject may be allowed by the Dean, and an additional 
period not exceeding 18 days by the Vice-Chancellor in certain cases only, 

namely— . 

(1) serious and prolonged illness proved by medical certificate submit¬ 

ted by the student within a fortnight of his rejoining, or 

(2) “ in very special cases ft>r any other equally strong and sufficient 

cause 

As attendance at lectures is compulsory we are strongly of the view that 
the rule regulating the granting of days of grace must be strictly complied with. 
That this has not been done in the past is a matter of common knowledge, 
and although there has been a noticeable improvement last year we are not 
satisfied that the present position is satisfactory. The rule provides that 
students must attend a minimum number of lectures, tutorials or classes of 
practical work, and it was in our opinion clearly the intention of the framers 
of the rule that there should be no further relaxation of the principle of 
compulsory attendance save in very special circumstances—broadly speaking, 
we think, in those cases only where the absence is due to circumstances beyond 
the control of the student. The power given, to the Dean and the Vice- 
Chancellor to allow a limited number of days of grace is not unfettered : on 
the contrary it can be exercised only in the two cases we have mentioned, and 
in none other. We have examined the circumstances in which days of grace 
were allowed prior to the last (1952) examinations. It appears that on that 
occasion days of grace were granted both by the Vice-Chancellor and the Deans 
up to the maximum allowed by the Ordinance without any regard being paid 
to its provisions. “ Gone home ”, “ unavoidable causes ”, “ Gone to see 

brother-in-law were accepted as sufficient excuses. In a number of instances 
no reasons at all were given, in others no medical certificates were forthcom¬ 
ing although the ground for the application was illness, and in a large number 
of cases days of grace were granted without even a formal application being 
made. We are forced to conclude that days of grace up to the maximum 
permitted by the Ordinance were allowed as a matter of course. 

This complete disregard of the provisions of the Ordinance is all the 
more to be regretted when the history of the Ordinance is considered. Prior 
to 1950 the provisions of the Ordinance were more stringent; six days of grace 
could be allowed by a Dean and nine by the Vice-Chancellor—a total of 15 
days. On the 10th May, 1950, the Ordinance was amended, the number of 
days of grace which could be allowed by a Dean and the Vice-Chancellor being 
doubled in each case. Shortly before the 1951 examinations were due to 
commence it was found that 280 students were short of the required attendance 
by more than 30 days. The matter was considered at a meeting of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council held on the 31st March, 1951, and it was resolved “that the 
Vice-Chancellor be requested to deal with the cases of students having shortage 
of attendance "f. The Vice-Chancellor did so; notwithstanding the explicit 
terms of the Ordinance he condoned all shortages of attendance which did 
not exceed sixty days. We find the decision of the Executive Council difficult 
to understand, for it appears to us that if the members were unwilling again 
to amend the Ordinance they had no course open to them but to insist on 
its conditions being complied with. The matter does not however end there. 
By a subsequent resolution passed on. the same day the Executive Council 
resolved inter alia that “ shortage in attendance should be condoned in future 
strictly in accordance with the Ordinances ’% Yet on the next occasion 
(1952), as we have pointed out, the provisions of the Ordinance were again 
disregarded§. 

Some teachers and many students have stated that they are in favour of 
the abolition of compulsory attendance at lectures; but we think we are 
right in saying that, with some exceptions, there is general agreement that so 
long as there is such a rule it should be strictly enforced without fear or 
favour. We are convinced that what the student wants is to know where he is ; 
and we are no less convinced that it is misplaced kindness to apply the rule 
with a laxity the extent of which depends upon the personal views of the Vice- 
Chancellor or the Dean concerned. 


* Sectnce students are required to attend 75 per cent, of the classes in practical work and 
students for the L.L.B. degree 75 per cent, of the lectures on each paper, 
t Executive Council Resolution no. 92. 
t Executive Council Resolution no. 93. 

, . 8 We think it to be true that few things have had a more unfortunate effect on the respect 
in which the University authorities are held by students than this flagrant breach of their own 
Oral nances. 
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z. Attendance “by proxy”.- Connected with this matter is the question 
of the marking of attendances at lectures. The practice is foj the lecturer to 
call a roll at the beginning of each lecture—a procedure which, it the class is 
a large one, may take an appreciable time. We have received conflicting 
evidence as to the extent to which an absent student succeeds in answering 
the roll “ by proxy ” as it is called, that is by arranging with some other student 
for the latter to answer for him. We think that the extent of this practice, 
which undoubtedly exists, depends upon the size of the classes and a degree 
to which a lecturer himself is prepared to tolerate it. We find it hard to believe 
that such a habit can become established, although of course there may be 
an occasional instance, if the lecturer is determined that it shall not. In any 
case it is a practice which for obvious reasons is indefensible and should hot 
be tolerated—for toleration in this instance operates in favour of the unscrup- 
lous student. Indeed the whole procedure of calling a roll savours in our 
opinion too much of the school and too little of the University. The university 
should, we think, aim at producing a graduate who will not stoop to petty 
deceit of the kind illustrated by “ proxying ”, and we suggest that, if only by 
way of experiment, the roll call be abolished and students attending a lecture be 
required to sign their names on a sheet circulated for this purpose. A student 
wilt, we think, respond to the trust placed in him, and will hesitate before 
forging the signature of a friend who has chosen to stay away*. We see no 
reason why the trust so reposed should not be supplemented by the warning 
that any student who places on the paper a name not his own will be summari¬ 
ly expelled. As we have said elsewhere, the University is not a place for 
schoolboys, and if in fact certain University students prefer to behave as 
schoolboys rather than as undergraduates the University has no use lor them, 
and the sooner they are removed and room made for more responsible students 
the better. 

3. The conditions for efficiency of examinations.— The value of a 
university's degrees depends we think on— 

(1) the content of the courses of study ; 

(2) the assiduity with which they are pursued; 

(3) the rigour with which the attainments of candidates are tested : and 

(4) the impartiality with which degrees are awarded. 

The Allahabad University Act recognises the passing of the Intermediate 
Examination of the Board of High School and Intermediate Education, U. P., 
as the minimum qualification lor admission to a degree course, and permits 
the University to impose such further tests as it deems fit on applicants for 
entry. So far no such test has been imposed and the practical difficulties of 
such a test are admittedly considerable. The University prescribes attendance 
at 75 per cent., of the lectures, tutorial instruction and laboratory work given 
during the course as a necessary qualification for admission to the examination 
for a degree,, but in 1952 no less than 586 students failed to fulfil this require¬ 
ment. In recent years a concession in the form of supplementary examina¬ 
tions has also been made for the benefit of those who failed to attain the rather 
low standard of pass prescribed for promotion from the first year to the 
second year B. A. and B. Sc. classes. 

In these conditions examinations, the passing of which is a necessary condi¬ 
tion of the award of a degree under section 5(2) (a) of the Act, assume special 
importance as the only other means of maintaining the reputation of the 
University and tlie regard which its degrees command. 

The efficiency of examinations depends in its turn on— 

(1) satisfactory methods of testing attainments. The method would 

necessarily differ firohi subject to subject and include written 
papers, oral or viva voce test ahd practical and field work; 

(2) the eminence arid integrity of the persons chosen as examiners. To 

ensure impartiality and secure detachment it is usual to have a 
proportion of external examiners ; 

(3) proper conditions for satisfactory examinations complete secrecy as 

to the nameS"Of examiners: heavy penalties for persons seeking, 
to approach the examiner directly c. indirectly and a minimum ol 
interference in the examiner’s work by the University authorities, 
by way of moderation of question papers or alteration df fli$ 
marking; 

(1) proper custody of question papers from the time ot their prepara 
tion by the examiner to the time of their distribution to candidat¬ 
es, ana of answer-books from the time they ale written to the ffn'ifl 
completion of examination and scrutiny; 

(5) careful compilation and keeping secret of results up to the time bf 

announcement; 

(6) conduct of scrutiny under strict conditions. 

* i f each student is allotted a number the signing of his name opposite his own number 
oothr i ame sheet for five or six lectures should be an affective check against abuse. 


The University has a reputation for the purity of its examinations based 
on traditions inherited from the predecessor examining University and the 
influence of its early Vice-Chancellors, Sir Claude de la Fosse and Sir Ganga- 
nath Jha. We think however that there is a risk of the University succumb¬ 
ing to the influence of the developments which are taking place under popular 
pressure and the pressure of numbers. 

Under the pressure of numbers the scheme of examination has been 
modified. The B. A. and B. Sc. examinations are soon to be held in two 
parts instead of in one as hitherto. The practice of setting alternative ques¬ 
tions, formerly practised on a limited scale, has been carried to what appears 
to us to be unjustified lengths*. In some subjects questions in the same or 
similar form appear repeatedlyf. The scrutiny of answer books with a 
view to detecting and rectifying an omission in awarding, and errors in count¬ 
ing, marks (a very legitimate measure) has been followed up by the institu¬ 
tion of supplementary examinations which are easier to pass as they are in 
single subjects. 

In one paper in the LL.B. previous examination of 1950 (in which only 
150 out of 298 candidates had passed) the marks awarded by the examiner 
who had been appointed by the University on the recommendation of the 
Committee of Courses and Studies, the Faculty and the Academic Council 
were increased by 10 in the case of each candidate by a second examiner 
selected by the Vice-Chancellor at the request of the Executive Council to re¬ 
examine the answer books on the ground that the marking had been unduly 
stiff*. The answer books in two appears in Mathematics at the same exa¬ 
mination weie also re-examined but the marks originally awarded were not 
revised. In the second paper in Economics in the B. A. examination of 1951 
some candidates caused a disturbance on the ground that the paper was unfair 
whicli led to the examination being cancelled. No fresh paper was set, the 
result being deteimined by the marks secured by candidates in the first paper 
in the subjectf. 

These tendencies, inimical in themselves to the maintenance of a high 
standard in the University, are potentially even more harmful in that they 
may encourage students to hope for success by means other than honest work. 

We think, it would be wrong to ignore the fact that there is a possible risk 
of unqualified persons and persons of doubtful integrity or, in the case of 
Doctor’s degrees, for which separate examiners are appointed for each indi¬ 
vidual candidate, of persons friendly to a candidate being appointed examiners ; 
of questions set by good examiners being watered down in the process of 
moderation to a level lower than that which should be required for degrees; 
of attempts being made to influence examiners and of dishonest use being made 
of the system of scrutiny of marked answer-books. 

We think it proper in the circumstances to sound a note of warning, and 
to urge that the University should rigidly guard its examination machinery 
from contamination. 

In particular we would recommend— 

(1) that examiners for all examinations and particularly those for the 

highest degrees should be persons of recognised eminence and 
character; and that as many as possible should be external with 
no connection with the University or its staff; the prestige of the 
University will be only enhanced by the work of its alumni being 
subjected to the judgment of impartial outsiders; 

(2) that internal examiners (particularly those appointed for practical 

woik) as well as invigilators, tabulators ana scrutinisers, should 
observe the highest standard of conduct; 

(3) that any attempt on the part of candidates to secure concessions by 

means of agitation, canvassing and the like should be severely 
dealt with; 

(4) that all persons engaged in confidential work (examiners, tabulators, 

scrutinisers, the Registrar and his confidential clerks) should be 
given all protection against influence, pressure and intimidation. 

• In 1930 the LL.B. final examination paper in Enquity contained nine questions all of 
winch the candidate was required to answer. In 1951 the same paper consisted of fourteen questions 
of which six contained alternatives, making a total of twenty questions, of which the condidate 
was required to answer six This is not an isolated instance, nor is the Law Department the 
only one in which this practice exists. 

t In the LL.B. examination of 1952 candidates were required to answer six out of nine 
questions in thp paper on the Law of Partnership and Companies. Five of the nine questions 
and parts of pwo other questions had been set during the past five years, four of them in the year 
1949. In each of the papers on Civil Procedure and Public International Law, in which the 
student was required to answer six out of twelve questions, six had appeared during the preceding 
flvt years. 
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4. The position of the Registrar .—The position of Registrar requires 
special consideration in that he is the keystone of the entire examination struc¬ 
ture. He is the custodian of all the secret information and documents con¬ 
nected with examinations—the list of examiners, the question papers, the 
answer-books, the mark-sheets, the results and the name of the press where the 
question papers are printed. He can function efficiently and honestly only if 
he is left alone in the discharge of these heavy responsibilities. He should have 
the assistance of a staff of honest and confidential clerks sworn to secrecy and 
liable by the terms of theii appointment to summary dismissal if doubts arise 
as to their integrity. We think that the University should hold the Registrar 
solely responsible for the purity of all processes connected with examinations, 
and that it should, in this matter, admit no plea of orders even from the Vice- 
Chancellor or the Executive Council in extenuation of any lapse or irregularity. 
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CHAPTER XIH 

Hours of teaching work, and the amount done by teachers 

(1) The difficulty of assessment. (2) The maximum number of teaching 
periods. (3) The amount of teaching work actually done by teachers. 

1. The difficulty of assessment.— It is clear that that part of a teacher’s 
work which can be quantitatively measured may represent only a small part 
of the work which he actually does. A great deal of teaching work will be 
done by a good teacher of which no statistical record is or indeed can be kept. 
The quality of the work is in any event of far more importance than its 
quantity; and of this there is no adequate means of measurement Half a 
dozen lectures by a brilliant teacher are likely to be of more value than five 
times the number given by a conscientious but dull lecturer, and an eminent 
scholar may do far more to promote study and research in his subject by his 
influence and example than by the time spent by him in giving formal instruc¬ 
tion. Nevertheless formal instruction in the shape of lectures, the holding of 
tutorials, seminars and the supervision of laboratory work is an essential func¬ 
tion of a University ; and' in order that such teaching may be properly 
organised the University is entitled to require a certain minimum number of 
periods of such teaching work to be done by the members of its staff. 

2. The maximum number of teaching periods.— The minimum number 
of teaching periods a week prescribed by the University is 12 for Heads of 
Departments, 15 for teachers doing post-graduate work and 18 for others* 
Tne University Education Commission has recommended that this should be 
the maximum amount of work for these categories of teachers. The question 
of the number of hours which a teacher should devote to his teaching duties 
is primarily an academic matter, and we accept the recommendation of the 
University Education Commission. 

A distinguished member of the Executive Council has expressed the opinion 
that if a tecaher works for 18 periods a week it means that he is only occupied 
on the average for three periods or two and a half hours a day, and that even 
if a reasonable time be allowed for the preparation of his lectures, his work¬ 
ing hours would still be considerably less than those of most of the other mem¬ 
bers of the community. This is a view which we think is widely held not 
only in this country but elsewhere. It finds expression in the well known book 
“ Redbrick University ”, when the author writes, " Teaching, preparation for 
teaching and the necessary share in administration will not occupy the average 
man, at the very most, for more than four or five hours a day, excluding Satur¬ 
days and Sundays—and in most callings a working day is taken as comprising 
eight. And even this goes on for barely more than half the year. 
What other profession has an annual vacation of some twenty-two weeks? 
Certainly, one would think, if academic longevity does not reach a high figure, 
it ought to " ; 

We, however, view a university, as we have said elsewhere, as a society 
of teachers and students engaged in the pursuit of knowledge. The duties of 
a teacher at a university do not end when he leaves the lecture hall or class¬ 
room. He has an obligation to undertake some form of research, and to be 
in close contact with students in all those activities in which his assistance and 
guidance may be helpful. “ It must be remembered that lecturing is not the 
only duty of the teacher. It is an important duty but to carry on research is 
equally important, and to give advice and counsel and to participate in the 
students’ activities are no less important. A teacher must find time for study, 
for unless he keeps his mind alert and in tune with the advances in his branch 
of knowledge he can neither stimulate the minds of his pupils nor retain the 
freshness which is essential to his teaching”*. The teacher's fairly short 
hours of actual teaching work are based on the assumption that he will, in 
fact, devote considerable time to the preparation of his lectures, to his own 
research work and to the guidance of that of others and to keeping in touch 
with students. If the assumption is not justified, the argument in favour of 
limiting the number of periods of teaching work to 18 a week loses its validity 
and a teacher could in such circumstances properly be expected to devote more 
time to teaching. 

3. The amount of teaching work actually done by teachers.—We have 
teachers on the basis of (i) information supplied by Heads of Departments as 
attempted to form an estimate of the actual amount of teaching work done by 
to the number of periods a week each teacher was expected to devote to lectures, 
tutorial instruction and the supervision of practical work, and (ii) information 
gathered from the attendance registers maintained by teachers and the sum¬ 
mary of them prepared by the office of the Registrar. 


*(a) University Education Commission Report p. 81 
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A record is kept of all lectures delivered and all tutorial or seminar classes 
field by teachers in the Faculties of Arts, Commerce and Law and of thq Depart- 
merits of Mathematics and Military Science in the Faculty of Science. These 
records were not in all cases well maintained. Although in most instances each 
teacher kept a separate attendance register so that his hours of work can be 
readily ascertained, in some cases all the teachers taking a class used the same 
register, and as they omitted to place their initials below the columns which 
they had completed it was impossible to ascertain the share of each and even 
to be sure that the record was genuine. Occasionally the attendance was 
marked in pencil, spaces were left blank and alterations were not initialled, 
all of which lessens the value of these important records and leaves the way 
open tor falsification. Subject to these defects it is, however, possible to form 
from the records an estimate of the minimum amount of teaching work done 
in these Faculties and Departments. 

No similar estimate can be made in the case of departments of the Science 
Faculty except, as we have said, in the Departments of Mathematics and Mili* 
tary Science. Registers are maintained by the Departments of that Faculty, 
but they are kept in a manner which makes it impossible to determined the 
extent of the work done except as regards the number of lectures given to 
under-graduate students. In the Botany, Physics, Chemistry and Zoology Depart¬ 
ments classes in practical work for the B. Sc„ degree ordinarily extend over two 
consecutive periods but attendance is marked only once. In the Zoology Depart¬ 
ment the practical classes are supervised by several teachers, but by how many 
it is not possible to ascertain as the registers are signed only by one. We are 
informed that in the M. Sc., classes in Botany, Physics and Chemistry three to 
five periods of work follow each other consecutively. Attendance is, however, 
marked only once, and the register shows neither for how, many periods the 
teaching in fact continued nor whether the teaching consisted of lectures or 
practical instruction, and it gives no indication whether more teachers than 
one took part in the practical work. On days when for some reason the work 
does not continue beyond the first or second period no entry to that effect is 
maae in tne register. Jn the circumstances it is not possiDie to derive any 
satisfactory information from these registers*, and we have been unable to 
form an estimate of the work of teachers in the departments of Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany and Zoology. 

Tne results of our examination ol the records of the year 1951-52 of the 
Faculties of Arts, Commerce and Law and of the Departments of Mathematics 
and Military Science are embodied in the table Annexure 11. For the pur¬ 
poses of this table the work of a part-time teacher has been assumed to be the 
equivalent of half that of a whole-time lecturer. The number of days on 
which leaching work was done in that year (according to information supplied 
by the University) was 175, which we have treated as 29 weeks. 

The table show's that the number of periods a week devoted to teaching 
work by a professor varied between 4.4 and 11.1 and by readers and lecturers 
from 8.9 to 16 (19 in the Department of Music). The average in the case of 
a professor is 7.7 period a week ; in the case of a reader or lecturer it is 12.2 
(excluding Music, it is 12.0). To the extent to which the figures are average 
figures it means of course that while some teachers worked for fewer periods 
than the average, others worked for more. 

The figures given in this table do not of course include certain kinds of 
work done by teachers of which no record is maintained. In seeking to form 
a just estimate of the amount of teaching work done by teachers account must 
be taken of such extra work which may include (a) supervision of research 
students by the senior teachers of each department, (b) extra lectures delivered 
by some teachers to their students during the period of preparation leave, (c) 
the guidance of post-graduate students who are required to write a research 
essay on a subject approved by the Head of their Department, (d) the correc¬ 
tion of written work, and (e) in the Geography Department, map and field 
work. It must also be borne in mind that some teachers including the teachers 
in the Military Science Department are officers in the National Cadet Corps 
and as such are expected to attend parades of two periods a week and an annual 
camp lasting for 15 days. 

VVc are, however, here concerned only with that part of the teachers’ work 
the time spent on which can be ascertained with some measure of accuracy, 
namely that occupied in lecturing, the holding of tutorials or seminars and in 
the supervision of practical work; and there is clearly a considerable disparity 
between the amount of work which according to the time-tables should have 
been done (Annexure I) and that which was actually done (Annexure II). 
This disparity could be accounted for either by long absences of teachers and 
their places remaining unfilled or to classes for which provision is made in 
the time-tables not being taken by those to whom they were assigned. The 

Apparently it is the practice in these Department to disregard that provision in Ord. 10 
of chap, XXIX which requires an attendence of 75 % in lectures and practical work separately 
as a condition of admission to examinations. 
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University has however been careful to make officiating appointments promptly 
in the cfese of permanent and temporary vacancies alike ; and we are accordingly 
forced to the conclusion either that teaching did not confoim to the time-table 
or that a full day’s work was not done on all the 175 days reported by the 
Registrar. Whichever was the cause, the figures we think are evidence of a 
degree of laxity on the part of certain teachers and of an absence of super 
vision by the Deans and Heads of Departments which not only deprived tht 
students of instruction which they should have received but has had an adverse 
effect on the respect in which teachers are held by students. The figures in 
Annexure II show that the actual amount of formal teaching work done by 
very many teachers of the University in the Faculties of Arts, Commerce and 
Law and in the Departments of Mathematics and Military Science is consider¬ 
ably less than that recommended by the University Education Commission and 
that the number of working days is not quite as many. We are not able for 
want of adequate information to express an opinion on the amount of 
formal teaching which is done by the other departments of the Faculty of 
Science; and it is perhaps right that we should repeat that our enquiry, being 
limited to formal teaching, does not take account of the time spent by many 
teachers in the guidance of research students and other academic work for 
which no provision is made in any time-table, and of which no record is main¬ 
tained. 

In another chapter we have made proposals for the re-organization of 
the. present system of instruction in the University. Our suggestions involve 
the carrying out of a carefully planned programme of teaching which we do 
not intend should entail a heavier burden on teachers than has been approved" 
by the University Education Commission. The proposed scheme will 
however depend for its success on the care with which it is executed, and as 
a step in aid we would recommend careful overhauling of the system of record¬ 
ing attendance by the removal of the defects to which we have drawn attention. 



ANNEXUREI 


Statemsnt showing overage number of hours of teaching work a week which teachers were 
expected to do in the academic year 1951-52. (Completed form information 
supplied by Head of Departments ) 


Department or Subject 


- 4 - 


Number of periods of 


Seminars Supervi- 

Lectures or tutor!- sion of Total 
als practical 
work 


1 Arabic and Persian— 


Professor 


•• 

«• 

12 


- • 

12 

Reader 

• k 

.. 

M 

15 

2 

. . 

17 

Lecturer 

• • 


k ■ 

18 

4*6 

. • 

22*6 

2 Commerce— 

Professor 

*• 

•• 

•• 

6 

6 

-• 

12 

Reader 

• • 

•• 

»♦ 

12 

6 

.. 

18 

Lecturer 

. . 


• . 

9 

10*9 

. • 

19*9 

3 Economics— 

Professor 

• • 


•* 

7 

6 


13 

Reader 

• * 

.. 

.. 

11 

7*5 

. • 

18*5 

Lecturer 

. . 

• • 

.. 

7-5 

10*25 


17*7 

4 -Education— 

Reader 

• • 

.. 

.. 

8 

9 

** 

IT 

Lecturer 

a * 

• • 

*. 

12 

10 

• * 

22 

5 English— 

Professor 


• • 

• • 


5 

k k 

16 

Reader 

t * 

• • 


6 

12 

k k 

18 

Lecturer 

.. 

.. 

*. 

7-3 

12*8 

k k 

20*1 

6 Fine Arts— 

Lecturer 

.. 

• • 

• * 

4*6 

.. 

6*9 

11*5 

7 Geography— 

Reader 

•• 

** 

• • 

15 

2 

■ k 

17 

Lecturer 


.. 

.. 

12 

9 

k k 

21 

8 Hindi— 

Professor 



k » 

9 

3 

a k 

12 

Reader 

• • 

.. 

•• 

13 

2 

k k 

15 

Lecturer 

• • 

• • 

•• 

8*9 

10*8 

• • 

19*7 

9 History— 

Professor 

•• 

.. 

.. 

10 

6 

• • 

16 

Reader 

• • 

• • 

k k 

7 

8*5 

» • 

15*5 

Lecturer 

• • 

• k 

k k 

6*5 

10*2 

• • 

16*7 

10 Law— 

Professor 

• • 

-• 

•• 

12 

. • 

. • 

12 

Reader 

* • 

• • 

• • 

16 

k k 

. * 

16 

Lecturer 

• • 

* • 

k k 

17*2 

• k 

. • 

17*2 

11 Mathematics— 

Professor 

k • 

• • 

# k 

13 

.. 

> k 

13 

Reader 

* * 

k * 

k * 

12 

3 

k • 

17 

Lecturer 

k k 

* • 

k k 

9*6 

9*3 

k k 

18*9 

12 Military Science— 

Reader 

* • 

* • 

• k 

6 

8 

k k 

14 

Lecturer 

• a 


k * 

6 

13*3 

* * 

19*3 






Department or Subject 


Number of period* of 






Lectures 

Seminars 

or 

tutorials 

Supervi¬ 
sion of 
practical 
work 

Total 

13 Music— 

Lecturer 




7-3 

2*3 

>8 

27*6 

14 Philosophy— 

Professor 




6 

6 


12 

Reader 




9 

6 

> . 

15 

Lecturer 


. * 


11*8 

6*3 

* * 

18-1 

15 Politics 

Professor 




8 

6 

4 . 

14 

Reader 


. . 

• . 

10 

6 


16 

Lecturer 




8*9 

9*2 

• . 

18*1 

16 Sanskrit— 

Professor 




17 

1 9 


17 

Reader 




17 

. . 


17 

Lecturer 




12*25 

8*75 

. * 

21 

miUrdu— .. 

Professor 


. * 

. . 


9 

• • 

15 

Reader 



gjjy 


9 

• • 

18 

Lecturer. 




10*3 

11*1 

• . 

21-4 

18 Botany— 

Professor 

• . 


c~"3 ■ 4 J 

3kW 


1 

6 

Reader 

. . 


.. 

5-5 


9 

145 

Lecturer 



.. 


• • 

17*2 

20-4 

19 Chemistry— 

Professor 




6 

. . 

6 

12 

Reader 


. • 

.. 

6 

1 

13 

20 

Lecturer 

• • 


.. 

4*2 

0*1 

16-8 

2W 

20 Physice — 

Professor 


- . . 

•. 

4 


12 

16 

Reader 

« . 

* . 

*. 

5 


18 

23 

Lecturer 


. . 

.. 

2*9 

2*1 

17-4 

22’4 

21 Zoology — 

Professor 



.. 

6 

* . 

6 

12 

Reader 

■ ♦ 


.. 

6 

. . 

8 

14 

Lecturer 

•• 


•• 

3-2 

•• 

20-1 

23-3 
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Table showing number of lectures delivered and tutorial classes taken during 
the year 1951-52 of which a record is maintained 


Number of 

Weekly 


Department or 
Subject 

Staff 

Lectu¬ 

res 

Tutori¬ 
als or 
Practi¬ 
cal 

Total 

■ aver¬ 
age 
(pe¬ 
riods) 

Remarks 

1. Arabic and 
Persian. 

Professor 

Readers and Lectu¬ 
rers (6 including 2 

239 

niH 

239 

8-2 

(a) Includes lec¬ 
tures ■ " delivered 


part-time teachers) 

1723(a) 

386 

2109 

14-5 

in the Diplomacy 
Department. 

2. Commerce 

Professor 

Readers, and Lee- 

115(A) 

208 

323 

• * 

11*1 

( 6 ) Includes lec¬ 
tures delivered 

in the Economics 
Department. 


turers (9) 

1831 

1419 

3250 

12-4 


3. Economics 

Professor 

Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (15 includ¬ 
ing 1 part-time tea- 

129 

109 

238 

8-2 

(c) Includes - lec¬ 
tures delivered 

in the Diplomacy, 

4. Education 

cher).. .. 2271(e) 

Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (4 including 

1 part-time teacher) 1045 

2008 

584 

4279 

1629 

10-2 

16-0 

Commerce and 

Fine Arts De- 

partipentj. 

5. English .. 

Professor 

Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (21 includ¬ 
ing 1 part-time 

254 

37 

291 

10 

(d) Includes classes 
taken in Faculties 
of Commerce aftd 


teacher) 

2036 

5597 (d) 

7633 

12-8 

Science. 

6 . Fine Arts 
(excluding 
Music.) 

Lecturers (3 inclu¬ 
ding 1 part-time 
teacher) 

325 

321 

646 

8-9 

•• 

7. Geography Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (3) 

854(e) 

268 

1122 

12*8 

(<?) includes lec¬ 

tures delivered it 
Diplomacy. 

8 . Hindi 

Professors 

180 

55 

235 

81 



Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (13 includ¬ 
ing 1 part-time 
teacher) 

2545 

2355 

4900 

13-5 

* * 

9. History 

Professor 

135 

87 

222 

7.9 


Readers and Leo 
turers (^includ¬ 
ing 2 part-time 
teachers) 

1661 

1803 

3464 

10-8 


10. Law 

Professor 

176(/) 

176 

61 

(/) Includes lecture* 
delivered in Poll- 


Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (11 includ¬ 
ing 3 part-time 
teachers) 

3255 


3,255 

1 P 8 

tics and Diplo¬ 
macy. 

11. Mathe¬ 
matics. 

Professor 

214 

Nil 

214 

7-4 



Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (11 includ¬ 
ing 2 part time 
teachers) 

2246 

1539 

3785 

13-0 


12. Military 
Science. 

Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (4). 

487 

655 

1142 

9-8 





Number of 


Department 
or Subject 

Staff 

Lec¬ 

tures 

Tuto¬ 
rials or 
Practi- 
cals). 

-Weekly 

average 

Total (periods) 

Remarks 

II. 

Mwic .. 

Lecturers (3) 

1561 

(g) 

89(A) 

1650 

19-0 

O) Includes Practi¬ 
cal instruction 
and work done 
in the fine Arts 
Department. 








(A) Includes Tutori¬ 
als given in the 
Fine Arts Depart¬ 
ment. 

14, 

Philoso¬ 

phy 

Professor .. 

.127 

Nil. 

127 

4*4 

• * 


Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (8 includ¬ 
ing 2 part-time 
teachers) 

1417(f) 

647 

2064 

10*2 

(0 Includes lec¬ 
tures delivered 
in the Home Arts 
and Home Science 
courses. 

15. 

Politics 

Professor M 

96 

72 

168 

5*8 

.. 



Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (10 includ¬ 
ing 1 part time 
teacher). 

1,768 

(/) 

1,350 

3,118 

11*3 

O') Includes lec¬ 
tures delivered in 
the History De¬ 
partment. 

16. 

Sanskrit 

Professor 

295 

Nil. 

295 

10*2 

• • 



Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (5). 

1314 

518 

1832 

12*6 

■ * 

17. 

Urdu 

Professor 

100 

44 

144 

5 

. . 



Readers and Lec¬ 
turers (5 includ¬ 
ing 1 part-time 
teacher). 

952 

731 

1,683 

12*9 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE ACADEMIC YEAH 

(1) Number of working days, (2) Miscellaneous holidays. (3) Division of 
the academic year into terms. 

1. Number of working days.^During the past six years the number of 
working days, calculated from the date upon which the University reopened to 
the date upon which degree examinations commenced, was— 


1946-47 

* * 

.. 158 

1947-48 

, * 

.. 176 

1948-49 

. . . 

, . 183 

1949-50 

, . 

.. 170 

1950-51 

* • « 

. . 163 

1951-52 

• * 

.. 175 


Classes for B. A. and B. Sc., first year students continued for a further period of 
approximately three weeks. The figures which we have given make no allow 
ance for such casual holidays as were declared during the year. The number of 
these holidays we have not been able to ascertain as no record of them is kept 
by the University, 

The view which has been expressed by the majority of thsoe who have 
answered the Committee’s questionnaire or have appeared before it is that the 
number of working days is too few ? and should be increased. The minimum 
number of working days which has been proposed is 180, the figure recommended 
by the University Education Commission. The Academic and Executive 
Councils are also of opinion that the University should not have fewer than 180 
working days*. But many favour an increase to 200, while an ex-President 
of the University Union was of opinion that 260 days would not be too many. 
We are of the view that the number of working days should be approximately 
200 and not in any circumstances less than 180. 

2. Miscellaneous holidays.—An important question is whether there should 
not be a reduction in the large number of miscellaneous holidays which are 
at present an obstacle to serious and uninterrupted work. As one teacher has 
forcibly said, if miscellaneous holidays folltfw one another in close succession 
“everybody is apt to live from holiday to holiday and view work as a bother¬ 
some irrelevance". 

It is not possible nor is it desirable to attempt to eliminate all the miscel¬ 
laneous holidays on which at present no work is done. Some of them are of 
religious importance or national significance and must remain; but there are 
many others which we think could with advantage be dispensed with. Any 
attempt to reduce the number of miscellaneous holidays is bound to meet with 
opposition from one quarter or another but we hold the view that if the Univer¬ 
sity is prepared to take a firm stand in the matter it will receive a very substantial 
measure of support from teachers and students alike. Teachers in general are 
in favour of this step being taken, and so far as we are able to judge the 
majority of students will also welcome the change. ' It has been pointed out to 
us by more than one witness that Indian students attending foreign universities 
raise no objection to pursuing their studies on most of the days which are 
holidays in India. We recommend that the academic year be divided into 
three terms and we suggest tentatively that during these terms there should be 
a cessation of work only orr the following holidays: 


Republic Day .. .. .. 1 

Mauni Amawas .. .. .. .. 1 

Basant Panchmi .. .. .. 1 

Shiva Ratri .. .. .. .. 1 

Holi .. • • • • -3 

Good Friday .. .. .. .. 1 

Ram Naumi .. .. ■. .. 1 

Id-ul-Fitr .. .. •. .. 1 

Shiva Kuti Fair .. .. • • .. 1 


Independence Day .. .. • • .. I 

Raksha Bandhan .. .• • • .. 1 

Janmashtami .. • • • • .. 1 

Id-ul-Zuha • ■ • > ■ • I 

Birthday of Mahatma Gandhi .. .. ■ • .. 1 

Muharram . • ■ • • • | 

Diwali • • • • ■ • ’ ‘ i 

Kartiki Purnima .. • ■ • • ", 

Guru Nanak’s Birthday .. • • • ■ ■ ■ * 

It is a complaint that in addition to the recognised holidays other holidays for 
the whole or part of the day are frequently declared by the Vice-Chancellor on 
grounds which are not justifiable. Unfortunately University keeps no satisfactory 


* Academic Council Resolution no. 37 of the 30th November, 1949; Executive Council 
Resolution no, 128 of the 14th April, 1950, 
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record of the number of days or half days on which the University is closed 
during the academic year; but we are inclined to think from our own experience 
that this criticism has some justification. The President of the Republic 
visited the University on Friday, the 17th November. His visit was over by 
9.45 a.m., yet not only that day but the following day also were declared holidays. 
On the 24th November, the Prime Minister had lunch at the University with 
the Vice-Chancellor and teachers. He arrived at 12.30 p.m. and left shortly 
before 2 p.m. That afternoon and the whole of the following day were 
declared to be holidays. We hold the view strongly that the number of 
occasions on which the University is closed during term should be reduced to 
the minimum. 

3. Division of the academic year into terms.—There is a substantial body 
of opinion in favour of dividing the academic year into three terms. The Acade¬ 
mic and Executive Councils have both express:d themselves as being in favour of 
this being done*. It is urged, and we think rightly, that better results would 
follow if the academic year were divided into periods of strenuous and relatively 
uninterrupted work followed by periods of rest rather than by having, as at 

E resent, one term extending over nine months broken up by miscellaneous 
olidays of varying length and occurring at irregular intervals. 

The terms which we suggest are— 


Approximate number 
of 


Period 


Miscella- Working 
neous holidays 
holidays 


1st Term .. 15th July to commencement of Dasehra .. .. 5 61 

2nd Term .. End of Diwali to the 24th December .. .. 2 50 

3rd Term ,. 10th January to 30th April .. .. .. 7 89 


This proposal is based on the assumption that the number of miscellaneous 
holidays is subsequently reduced ; otherwise we think the 2nd term should 
commence 14 days after the commencement of Dasthra. 


* Academic Council Resolution no. 37 of the 30th November, 1749: Executive Council 
Resolution do. 128 of the 14th April, 1950. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

(1) Organisation. (2) The present unsatisfactory position. (3) Importance 
of the Library (4) Expert evidence. (5) Buildings. (6) Hours of opening. (7) 
Open access. (3) catalouge. (9) Finance. (10) Staff. (11) Scale of salary. (12) 
Reference Assistants. (13) Development programme. (14) The allocation of 
funds and the purchase of books. (15) Departmental libraries. (16) The Law 
Library, (17) Co-ordination of University Libraries. 

1. Organisation.- The University has a Central Library, a Science Library, 
certain departmental libraries and a Law Library. The' Science Library 
and the departmental libraries are sections of the Central Library 
and it is convenient, though not wholly accurate, to refer to them 
collectively as the University Library. The Law Library is treated in practice 
as a separate library. 

The control and management of all University libraries is vested in the 
Academic Council which acts through a Library Committee of 25 members 
including the Heads of Departments. (Academic Council Resolutions nos. 24 
of 1928 and 56 of 1947.) The duties of the University Librarian, who is an 
officer of the University, have not been defined. In practice the University 
Librarian is in charge of the University Library, but he does not accept 
responsibility for the Law Library which is managed by the Dean of the Faculty 
of Law. 

2. The present unsatisfactory position.— No one has a good word to «ay 
about the Central Library. Its shortcomings are a constant source of complaint 
by all who use it, and its inadequacy is admitted by the Librarian. We think 
that the general dissatisfaction is justified. The number of books is insufficient, 
an adequate catalogue of such books as there are is wanting, accommodation for 
those wno desire to use the Library is grossly inadequate and, in particular, the 
delay experienced by students in obtaining books to read in the Library is so great 
that many students are deterred from using it. The arrangements for the 
purchase of new books and the maintenance of the existing ones do not appear 
to be wholly satisfactory. One further source of complaint is that 
teachers retain certain books for long periods. This complaint has some 
justification, for we find that in September, 1952, no less than 112 
teachers were in possession of library books which they had for more than three 
months, and that out of this number 43 had retained books for more than one 
year and 15 for more than two years. We do not think that there is very much 
that the Librarian can do to effecl any substantial improvement in the Library. 
The cause of the present very unsatisfactory position is to be found, we think, 
in the fact that the importance of the University Library has not been in the 
past, and is not even now, properly appreciated. 

The complaint with regard to the Science Library is that it is inadequate 
in size; there is not sufficient accommodation for eith-r books or readers. The 
position with regard to the Law Library we consider separately. 

3. Importance of the Library—We think the Library should be regarded as 
the centre of intellectual life in the University, and as the most important 
single institution in it. As the University Education Commission says, it 
is the heart of all the university’s work. Indeed it is difficult to exaggerate its 
importance. The purpose of lectures and other forms of instruction is to 
stimulate the interest and curiosity of students; and it is therefore essential that 
they should be provided with the means of satisfying their desire for knowledge. 
The best teachers will be attracted to the University only if it provides them with 
the opportunity of pursuing their researches, and it is essential that the Library 
should be adequate for their needs. We think the Library to be so important 
that the University should be satisfied with nothing less than the best; for by 
its library will it largely be judged. A good library will not necessarily make 
a good university, but a good university without a good library is unthinkable. 

4. Expert evidence .-Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, the President of the Indian 
Library Association and the most distinguished Indian authority on library 
management, visited the University Library in 1947 at the instance of the then 
Librarian and prepared a “Library Development Plan” which was published by 
the University in the same year. He also gave evidence before us. Dr. Ranga- 
nathan’s proposed development plan and his evidence have been of much 
assistance to us, and we shall make reference to both. His Report is Appendix 18 
and extracts from his evidence will be found in the annexure to this Chapter. 

R. Buildings.- (a) The Central Library.- The Central Library building is 
clearly inadequate for present needs. Built in 1913-16 it was designed for the 
use of the three post-graduate departments in which professors had been 
appointed. The most satisfactory course would be to erect a new building 
designed in accordance with modern library practice. We recognise however 
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that this is not practicable at the present time, and we share Dr. Raganatfian's 
view that, although the result will not be wholly satisfactory, the existing pre¬ 
mises can be adapted to meet existing needs. We think the measures necessary 
are— 

(i) the construction of a Stack Room measuring approximately 150 feet 

by 40 feet parallel to and about 30 feet to the south of the present 

building; 

(ii) the conversion of the Darbhanga Hall into a reading room for 500 

undergraduates—250 on the ground floor and 250 on the first floor ; 

(iii) the conversion of the main Library building into a reading room 

for graduates; 

(iv) the allocation of four or five rooms in the main building as reading 

rooms for teachers; and 

(v) the provision of adequate office accommodation for the Library staff. 

The proposed Stack Room should be constructed in four tiers, each 9 feet 
high, and in it would be kept the bulk of the books of the Library. It should 
be connected with the reading rooms by a wide passage which would contain 
the Library catalogue. For security reasons the Library should have only one 
entrance and one exit. All users of ‘the Library should have access (but not 
necessarily unrestricted access) to the Stack Room. 

In the undergraduates’ reading room there should be kept the prescribed 
text-books and other books in general use. We think that as many as 40 to 50 
copies of text-books which are in great demand may have to be purchased and 
the use of such books, if necessary, rationed by hours. 

A portion of the graduates’ reading room should, if possible, be divided 
into private ‘cubicles for use by serious students. The provision of a few rooms 
in the Library for use by teachers engaged in research is made on the assump¬ 
tion that most teachers will have a private room in the University. 

(b) Science Library— We think that the shortage of book space can be 
met by the transfer to the Central Library, or if preferred to some suitable 
place in the science block, of all out of date text-books and of other books and 
journals to which reference is only made on rare occasions. In this way room will 
be made for fresh acquisitions. In order to provide additional accommodation 
for readers we recommend that two adjoining rooms, one occupied by the 
National Academy of Sciences and the other a lecture room (No. 4) used by 
the Department of Mathematics, be incorporated in the library. We are of 
the view that satisfactory alternative arrangements can be made to meet the 
needs of the National Academy and the Mathematics Department. In order 
to prevent theft we recommend that the whole of the verandah adjacent to 
the Library be enclosed with wire mesh. 

6. Hours of opening.— The Darbhanga Hall and the Science Library are 
now open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and the remainder of the Library from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. The Library is closed on Sundays and on about thirty other days 
iu the year. The library of Madras University is open, we are informed, from 
7 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 365 days of the year. It is essential in our view that the 
University Library should be open as long as possible outside working hours, 
and particularly oil holidays which are otherwise merely days of enforced 
idleness for many students. We recommend that the Staek Room and reading 
rooms be open for twelve hours a day throughout the year. 

7. Open firms.—Provided reasonable precautions are taken the arguments 
in favour of open access, ably summarised by Dr. Ranganathan in his report 
appear to us to be unanswerable. Rare and fragile books and certain classes 
of text-books which are greatly in demand immediately prior to examinations 
and manuscripts should be kept on one side and made available only on 
application. 

8. Catalogue.—It is essential that the Library catalouge be put in order 
and kept up to date. The usefulness of a library depends in iro small measure 
on the existence of a complete and well arranged catalogue accessible to all 
readers. 

9. Finance.— The proposed expenditure on the Library for 1952-53 is 
Rs. 79,252. Of this Rs.41,500 is the amount proposed to be expended on the 
purchase of books and periodicals, the remaining sum of Rs.37,752 
being the estimated cost of the Library staff. This expenditure represents 2.6 
per cent, of the University budget*. We regard an annual expenditure of 
Rs.41,500 on the purchase of books as quite inadequate. In determining the 
amount which should annually be spent on books v/e think that not only the 
needs of the research departments must be borne in mind but the fact that the 
great majority of students, who are too poor to buy more than a few books, 
inevitably and properly look to the Library to supply their needs. The Uni¬ 
versity Education Commission recommends that the total library grant should 
be brought up to 6^ per cent, of the total budget, or Rs.40 per student. On this 
basis the total Library grant lor the current year would be Rs. 1,87,500. 

•The sum ot' Rs.79,252 does not include the cost of provident fund contributions, binding 
charges, aunual repairs, electricity charges, insurance premia, taxes and contingencies. When 
these are taken into account the total expenditure will represent about 3 3 per cent, of the Uni¬ 
versity budget. 
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10. Staff—The presentstaff is inadequate, The office of Librarian is an 
honorary appointment, usually held by a distinguished member of the University 
staff who receives an honorarium of Rs.600 a year. The permanent staff 
in 1952-53 consists of an Assistant Librarian, nine clerks and twenty-nine 
inferior staff. -Prior to this year neither the Assistant Librarian nor any of the 
clerks held a diploma or similar qualification in librarianship. The present 
Assistant Librarian, who assumed charge of his duties on the 6th January, 1953, 
holds a diploma of Library Science from the Imperial (now National) Library, 
Calcutta. We are strongly of the view that if the Library is to become the 
important institution in the University we hold it should, it is essential that the 
Librarian be a full-time employee and the salary be such as will attract a man 
who has not only the requisite technical qualifications but me organising ability 
which is needed at the present time. We recommend that he should receive the 
same salary as a professor. 

On the assumption that the Library will remain open for at least twelve 
hours a day it is clear that if an adequate service is to be provided the staff must 
work in two shifts. We consider that in addition to the Librarian the following 
minimum staff will be necessary : 

An Assistant Librarian, 

Heads of Sections—four; the sections being tlie- 
(i) Acquisition and accession section, 

(ti) Classification and Cataloguing section, 

(iii) Maintenance section, and 

(iv) Issue section. 

Assistants in Sections—eight. 

Assistant in Science Library—two. 

An adequate inferior staff will also be required. 

11. Scales of salary—We have recommended that the Librarian should 
receive the same scale of salary as a professor, and we consider that the scale for 
(he Assistant Librarian should correspond to that of a Lecturer. We appreciate 
that it may be difficult to find at once a librarian with the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions, and that it may be desirable us an interim measure to appoint a man on 
a somewhat lower scale until he has completed a course of training in library 
science. We recommend that Heads of Sections be paid a salary in the scale 
of R.s.200—10—240—15—300, but we recognise that it may be necessary to pay a 
higher salary to the Head of the section concerned with the very important work 
of classification and cataloguing. The assistants should, according to their 
qualifications and experience, be placed in the existing scales of pay for the 
ministerial staff. 

There are grave complaints about the lack of interesc in their work shown 
by the library staff, both ministerial and inferior. A good library requires 
a keen, hard working and loyal staff, and to secure this staff it is necessary, we 
think, to find a good Librarian and to pay both the ministerial and the inferior 
staff an adequate salary. If the Library is to remain open throughout the year 
we think that every member of the staff should have one “off" day a week, and 
this consideration must be taken into account in determining the size of the 
staff. 

12. Reference Assistants— The University Education Commission is of the 
view that a library should have on its staff a number of Reference Assistants 
whose task it would be to train students in the use of books and to bring them 
into touch with the materials in the Library which will aid them in their 
intellectual development. We think that such assistants, if carefully chosen, 
would be of much value, but the immediate task is to get the Library into order. 
We<are of opinion that the question of the appointment of reference assistants 
should be held over until the main task is accomplished. 

13. Development programme— The thorough reorganisation of the Library 
which in our opinion is necessary will take time and a carefully thought out 
programme is neccessary. A provisional development plan has been sketched 
out by Dr. Ranganathan in Chapter VIII of his report (Appendix 18). The 
extent to which this plan can be implemented will depend largely on the 
financial resources available. 

14. The allocation of funds and the purchase of hooks— It is one of the 

main duties of the Library Committee to allocate the amount available each 
year for the purchase of books and periodicals. In older to prevent the claims 
of any particular branch of study being overlooked we recommend that in addi¬ 
tion to the Head of a Department the teacher in charge of any separate and 
distinct branch of study within that Department should be a member of the 
Library Committee. 

At present the decision as to what particular books should be ordered rests 
with the Heads of Departments concerned, except as regards what is known as 
the Students Section of the Library for which books to the value ot Rs. 1,500 
are purchased each year at the discretion ol' the Librarian. We think it would 
be preferable, and we recommend, that the decision as to the manner in which 
the amount allotted to a particular department is expended be decided by a small 
expert committee of teachers of that Department rather than by the Head of 
Department alone. 
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15. Departmental libraries.—"We are in favour of each science department 
having a small library of reference books and specialised periodicals to which 
frequent reference is made by teachers of the department and research students. 
The case for departmental libraries in the Arts and Commerce Faculties is less 
strong, and there is we think a danger, unless such libraries are of a strictly 
specialised nature, that they will result in readers using the Central Library 
being deprived of material which they may need. Departmental libraries should 
not exceed approximately a thousand volumes. They must not be made a 
close preserve for the few and the books in them must be accessible at all times 
during office hours. All administrative work in connection with a departmental 
library will be done by the Central Library, but the responsibility for maintain¬ 
ing the library in order will be that of the department. 

It is not unnatural for each department to want to have its own library, to 
be used also by under-graduates, which will contain as many books as possible 
on the subjects taught in that department. We think however that this tendency 
must be resisted. Apart from tiie question of suitable accommodation, a library 
cannot be run properly without an adequate and qualified staff. If this is 
lacking the library will not be a good library and it will not be properly main¬ 
tained. It is impracticable to provide an adequate staff for a number of libraries 
and we think the proper course is for the University to concentrate its resources 
on improving and extending the Central Library (including the Science Library) 
and to restrict the departmental libraries in the manner we have suggested. 

16. The Law Library— The Law Library is most unsatisfactory. It is 
accommodated partly in two rooms in the Law Department which have been 
set aside as a library, partly in the Dean's private room and partly in the Central 
Library. The library rooms are small and only a few students can read in them 
at a time. The total library staff consists of the clerk attached to the Dean’s 
office who receives an extra Rs.20 a month for working in the Law Library, and 
three book-lifters. There is no adequate catalogue, and the collection of books 
and periodicals falls far short of what is required in a good law library. 

It appears that for some years the Law Library has been regarded as a 
library separate from the University Library and not subject to the control of 
the latter. There seems to be no authority for this arrangement. It appears 
from the minutes of the Library Committee that the Law Library was to be 
maintained in the Law Department but that control would vest in ilie Central 
Library*. In practice, as we have mentioned, the control has remained with 
the Dean of the Faculty. 

It is clear to us that it is impossible for a proper law library to be built up 
in its present limited quarters or maintained with its present, wholly inadequate 
staff. A law library no less than any other library requires a competent libra¬ 
rian trained in Lite art of librarianship. We tiiink that there are in the circums¬ 
tances only two alternatives : to build either a new law library (or an exten¬ 
sion to the present library) and to provide it with an adequate staff; or to 
transfer the bulk of the library to die Central Library, the Law Department 
retaining approximately one thousand volumes as a departmental library. Of 
these alternatives it is the second only which is practicable. We appreciate 
the desire of the Law Department to possess a separate law library, but we do 
not think that there is any sufficient justification at the present time for recom¬ 
mending the expenditure of the very considerable sum of money which would 
be required in the provision of a suitable building and the recurring expendi¬ 
ture involved in providing an adequate staff. The I,aw Department is not far 
removed from the Central Library, and we are of opinion that in the circums¬ 
tances the proper course is to transfer to the Central Library the bulk of the 
books now in the Law Library, the latter retaining as a departmental library 
those text-books, journals and reports to which most frequent reference is 
made. 

17. Co-ordination of University Libraries—We think it must be recognised 
that it is neither possible nor desirable for each faculty or department to build 
up a complete library on the subject or subjects with which it is concerned. The 
formation of a first class library on any subject is usually an expensive matter, 
and in most subjects the cost of keeping the library up to date is high. There 
must in this matter, as in many others, be co-ordination between the various 
universities in the State. In all the universities , for example, which have a 
faculty of law, it is clear that an adequate working library sufficient for the 
needs of students studying for the LL.B., or LL.TVI., degrees must be maintained ; 
but no one university can expect to build up a first class library in Constitutional 
law, International law, Mohammadan law, Hindu law and Jurisprudence. 
Higher teaching and research in these subjects should, we think, be distributed 
among the several universities and the faculty of law in each university should 
endeavour to form a really first class library on the subject or subjects which 
are of special interest to it. The same is of course true in the case of other* 
faculties. For the research scholar one good library is of in finitely more value 
than a number which are indifferent. 

* See library committee resolutions nos. 3 of 1938, 6 of 1950 and 6 of 1951. 
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ANNEXURE 

Extracts from the Evidence of Dr. S. R. Ranganatiian 

The library is the centre of the intellectual life of the University, and I 
adhere to my earlier view that for this University to have a really satisfactoty 
library it is necessary for it to have a new one designed on what is known as 
the “ modular " system. Madras has a library on this plan and the^ Lucknow 
library is to some extent built on this plan, The essentials of the modular 
planned library are : 

1. There should be a stack room running parallel to the reading room 
but as a distinct unit. The stack room itself can be built in several units at 
a time, but you have an over-all picture of the stack room as it will be ulti¬ 
mately. Similarly in the reading room you provide for quite a number of 
cubicle rooms say ol 6 ft-Xb ft., i.e., about 40 square ft., for the use of serious 
students as a private study. The cubicles can also be added in a suitable 
number of units at a time. Each cubicle should give every comfort to a reader 
with enough table space, shelf space to accommodate about a hundred books, 
or so, a place for keeping a typewriter and liis private property and so on. 
Each of the cubicles, in effect, will be a sort of room which can be locked by 
the student who has permission to make use of it. The provision of rooms 
of this kind, it has been found in practice, does increase the number of stu¬ 
dents who do serious work. The type of students who will be permitted to 
occupy such cubicles is the post-graduate students. 

2. Then we have in addition to it a large hall to serve as reading room 
for under-graduates. This is now-a-days called the text-book reading room. 
The text-books which are prescribed for study as well as the additional books 
recommended for parallel study arc housed in this hall ; usually it amounts 
to three volumes per student for under-graduate population. These volumes 
are not permanent collections. They are varied from year to year accordmg 
to' the courses of studies. For the oft-used text-books we go to the extent of 
having as many as 40 or 50 copies and these books are rationed by hours. If 
the library is kept open for 12 to 14 hours a student can take a book for two 
or three hours at a time so that it circulates among all students. These books 
are given for overnight study alone for those students who want to take them 
home. That is the limited extent to which books can be removed from this 
library. In this text-book reading room 25 square ft. per student is required. 
T he existing Darbhanga Hall could, I think, be so re-arranged as to accommo¬ 
date about 250 on the ground floor and 250 in the upper floor. 

3. There should be accommodation for the library staff. I would ask 
for about 1,500 square ft., minimum for the staff who work behind the 
screen, i.e., who do not come in contact with the public, and for those who 
serve the public either by advising or in handing books over we will require 
about 1,000 sq. ft. The latter space of 1,000 square ft, will be distributed in 
different parts of the building—partly in the stack room and partly at the 
issue counter. The stack room must run east to west in order to protect the 
books from direct sun-rays. 

That is (he type of building I would like to be constructed if money is 
available. If, however, this University has to retain its present library build¬ 
ing, then the Darbhanga Hall and its upstairs may be used as the text-book 
building. The general library hall may be fitted up with cubicle rooms for 
the serious students, and if the number of serious students exceeds the capacity 
of the ground floor we can have cubicle rooms in the top floor also. The 
stack room will be built to the south of the library. The stack room will be 
in four tiers, each 9 ft. high. There should be lifts for carrying book trolleys; 
at least two in the stack room. The plan of the stack room is most important. 
The stack room should be connected with the reading rooms by a closed 
passage which should also serve as the catalogue room. The entrance to the 
reading room should be very near this catalogue room passage, and the stair¬ 
case taking to the readers to the first floor must also be there. 

Lighting is very important in a library. The stack room should be 
properly lighted. In the reading room there should be a separate light for 
earn reader. 

Each department should be allowed to have a certain collection of books 
to be kept in its own premises for an indefinite period of time, say about one 
thousand volumes. The number of volumes may be determined by each 
department. These seminar libraries will be made up of oft-used reference 
books and specialised periodicals required for daily reference by the research 
staff of the department. The number of volumes need not, generally speak¬ 
ing, exceed one thousand. But these one thousand volumes are not rigidly 
fixed once lor all. They can be changed every year. These one thousand 
volumes will be actively in use. The head of the department will be respon¬ 
sible for these volumes. They will be taken out of the Central Library. The 
seminar library is therefore a section of the Central Library, but will be 
under the immediate control of the Head of the Department concerned. The 
seminar library will, of course, be located in the department. The collection* 
can be built up afresh every year to suit the actual needs of die departments, 



and usually these books are not lent to under-graduates because they are 
advanced books to be used by research students and post-graduate students. 
Each department will have a seminar library. The seminar library will not 
have any administrative work. It need not buy, classify, catalogue, bind or 
do any such thing. All that work will be done by the Central Library. In 
Madras the head of the department used to leave the departmental library in 
charge of the junior reader. He was put in charge of it. But the only danger 
is that the department tries to build it up as a complete library and tries to 
hold on even to the dead volumes. They must be sent to the general library 
the moment they are not in use. 

In view of the fact that each teacher will presumably have a room of hiS 
own, it is unnecessary, I think, that provision be made for each teacher to 
have a cubicle in the library, but J think it would be advisable for four or 
five rooms to be set apart for teachers in general. The teachers then can 
collect books they need on a particular point in these rooms and can sit on 
in those rooms. I do not think the Central Library should really concern it¬ 
self with the hostel libraries. 1 would keep all the text-books concentrated 
in one place. 

In the stack room students have free access. In the library it is not enough 
merely to provide books, but there must be reference service. The reference 
staff by the extreme help they will give to the students will induce them to 
make full use of the library and will also act as a check on the loss of bookA 

In the Madras University library we work 13 hours a day for 365 days in 
a year and we do not find the problem of books which will be deliberately 
hidden or misplaced a serious one. We have there a staff of 21 and about 
500 to 600 students use the library in a day. 

There should be a Library Committee of which the Vice-Chancellor as 
the Chairman and the Librarian as the Secretary and it should not be more 
than seven in strength. I would suggest, since we have already provided, for 
two, namely the Vice-Chancellor and the Librarian, that of the remaining five 
three be appointed by the Academic Council and two by the Executive 
Council. That should be the composition. There are two functions of this 
Committee. There is the question of determining policy, fighting for finance 
for the library—these are too vital questions; and then there is the question 
of book and periodical selection. These two functions ought to be separated. 
In Delhi they were mixing up the two things and Sir Maurice Gwyer found 
that it did not work well. 1 explained the difficulty to Sir Maurice and we 
have divided these two functions now in Delhi also. There is the small 
Library Committee, which deals with the questions of policy, finance, hours 
of work, budget, etc. The selection of books is a very important thing. The 
Librarian is asked to consult the head of the department in selecting books, 
but the allotment of money to various subjects is done by the Library Com¬ 
mittee. In Madras we have a small expert committee for each subject of 
three people. These three experts are nominated by the Committee of 
Courses and Studies. The Librarian deals with these three experts for selec¬ 
tion of books so that the Library Committee is a business body without going 
into these academic matters. The usual practice in many of the Indian librtu 
l ies is to do the ordering of books once or twice a year/ but wherever I have 
had to do it, the ordering goes on throughout the year. Periodicals have, of 
course, to be ordered once a year. I have always succeeded in convincing 
the Government that it they want us to spend money to the best of advantage* 
i he ordering should be done over a long period of the year. Also, if book's 
are purchased once or twice a year, you might get books when they are out of 
date. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

RESEARCH IN THE UNIVERSITY 

(1) The present position. (2) Reasons for low output of research (3) The 
need of a well equipped library and of good laboratories. (4) Facilities for 
publication. (5) Lack of time. (6) Lack of adequate study-leave and travelling 
facilities. (7) Absence of interest in research. (8) Absence of any general super¬ 
vision ovei research. (9) Lack of recognition of good research work. (10) Paucity 
of scholarships, 

1. The present position .—The Committee has endeavoured to foim some 
quantitative estimate of the amount of research work done in the University. 
Of the academic value of such woik it is of course not competent to judge. The 
Committee requested teachers to furnish it with information with regard to 
all research work in the form of books, thesis, articles and papers which had 
been published by them during the five years immediately preceding the enquiry. 
An examination of the information supplied to us shows that five professors, 
ten readers and eighty-eight lecturers published nothing during this period; 
and that of those who had published research work a professor prepared on the 
average 3|llths of a book and 1011 Iths of an article a year. A reader prepared 
for the same period 2|15ths of a book and one article and a lecturer 5]17ths of 
a book and also one article. 

Too much weight must not be attached to these figures. We cite them 
only as some indication as to the quantity of research which is being undertaken 
by teachers. Otltter work is in progress, and some which has been completed 
has yet to be published; and qualitatively of course one article may be of more 
value than several books. But the figures do support the view generally held 
in the University and outside it that insufficient attention is being paid to 
research. 

We do not subscribe to the view that every teacher ought to devote part of 
his time to that form of research which can be measured by the publication of 
printed matter. Research was defined by the Royal Commission of the Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge (1922) in wide terms : 

“The word 'research* is used to include not only the actual study and 
collation of new material, or the working out of scientific problems, 
but also the promotion cf thought and learning in the widest 
sense, including (a) the self-education, study and thought, neces¬ 
sary before a student can decide on the particular branch of a 
subject for original work best suited to bis pow.rs; ( b) a cons¬ 
tantly renewed familiarity with the discoveries and views of others, 
botlr living and dead; ( c) travel for purposes of study.” 

We recognise that a man may be a brilliant teacher and yet have published 
nttthfng. Such a man may exercise an immense inlluence orr all those who 
attend hfc lectures; the originality which in others finds expression in writterf 
corhpdsiti6n in him finds its medium in the spoken word arid jrersonal discus¬ 
sion. Yet nevertheless, as Professor Whitehead has said, “When all such 
allowances have been made, one good test for the general efficiency of a faculty 
is that as a whole it shall be producing in published form its quota of eontrib# 
tions to thought”. 

The following table shows the number of higher degrees awarded by the 
University during the past twelve years. 
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The distribution of doctorates awarded by the University among the 
several departments is shown in the following table: 


D. Litt. D. Sc. LL. D. D. Phil. 


Faculty of Arts 

English Department 



1 

.. 

8 

Philosophy „ 



1 

.. 

11 

Education „ 



• • 

.. 

1 

History „ 



•• 

« ■ • a 

18 

Geography „ 



• • 

* * * * 

1 

Politics *„ 



2 


4 

Persian „ 



•• 

. 

2 
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1 

•• 

4 

Sanskrit „ 



.. 

• • t i 

I 

Hindi „ 



S 

• • * • 

• 

16 

Faculty of Commerce — 

Economics Department 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

9 

Commerce „ 

•• 

*• 

•• 

• 4 a * 

4 

Faculty of Law — 

Law Department 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 


Faculty of Science — 

Mathematics Department 

• • 


• • 

2 .. 

5 

Physics „ 

• • 


•• 

3 

11 

Chemistry „ 

•• 

r Afff * * 

•• 

a a a a 

47 

Botany „ 

•• 

• • 

•• 

I .. 

10 

Zoology „ 


•• 


2 

25 


It will be observed that while the number of Doctorates of Philosophy which 
have been granted shows an increase the number of Doctorates of Literature 
and Science which have been awarded annually has fallen from an average of 
two in the years 1941 to 1947 to half that number in the last five years, 

2. Reasons for low output of research.— The small amount of research 
which is now being done is attributed to the following causes: 

{a) inadequate library facilities ; 

(b) the inadequacy of laboratories; 

(c) the lack of adequate facilities for publication; 

(d) in the case of some teachers, lack of time owing to excessive lecturing 

and seminar work; 

(e) the inadequacy of study-leave and travelling facilities; 

(/) the lack of interest in research displayed by teachers anjl the 
University; 

(g) the absence of any over-all supervision of research; 

( h ) the lack of recognition of research work; and 

(i) the paucity of scholarships. 

Broadly speaking, we think that the present unsatisfactory position can be 
traced to the absence of adequate resources in the University for research, to 
a lack of interest on the part of many teachers and to the apathy of the 
University itself. 

3 The need of a well-equipped Library and good laboratories.-A well 
equipped and well organised library is essential for good research. The 
University Library unfortunately is neither. We have discussed the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Library at length elsewhere, and the adoption of the suggestion* 
which we have made should go far to make it fit for the pttrjXM* of research. 
No library can however provide within its walls all the required by 

a research worker, but this difficulty can be largely overcome if he can be 
provided with information about such material by having available the 
catalogues of other libraries and if arrangements can be made to obtain books 
stnd manuscripts on loan and microfilm copies of documents which cannot be 
transported. 
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The University laboratories will require additional equipment and 
apparatus. It must however be recognised that they cannot be fully equipped 
for research in every branch of Science. There must in this matter be co¬ 
ordination between the Universities of the State. Adequate research facilities 
can be available only at the University which is especially equipped for 
higher study in a particular branch of a science. The question of coordination 
is one which we consider at greater length elsewhere. 

4. Facilities for Publication.—We think the publication of theses and 
research articles would serve the threefold purpose of encouraging research, 
of helping to maintain academic standards and of adding to the reputation 
of the University. At present the University publishes annually in several 
parts a publication called ‘The Allahabad University Studies’. This is not 
a suitable journal in which to publish a thesis, although we think it should be 
possible for a summary of it prepared by the author and not exceeding thirty 
pages to be printed. We consider that the University should print and 

{ mblish at its expense all theses which have been approved for a doctorate in 
iterature, science or law. These may properly be expected to be of consider¬ 
able acadmic value, and even if they do not have a large sale they can be sent 
in exchange to universities with whom this University has exchange arrange¬ 
ments. If the author of a thesis approved for a lesser degree is prepared to 
pay for the cost of printing, the University should arrange for its publication 
in a form approved by it. 

It has been suggested by many teachers that the University should have 
its own press. If it had a press it would not only be able to print and publish 
theses and other pieces of research but to undertake the large amount of 
printing which it needs for its own purpose and upon which it now spends 
annually nearly Rs.60,000. It is possible that a well-organised press capable 
of doing all the printing work required by the University and, when not so 
engaged, of doing outside printing work at commercial rates, could be run 
at a profit; but we have not sufficient material before us to enable us to 
express a definite opinion. There are however certain difficulties of which account 
must be taken : the initial cost of building and machinery will be heavy and the 
maintenance of a skilled staff will be expensive. Unless it can be shown in further 
investigation that the establishment of a press would be a business proposition 
the matter is one which should not, we consider, be pursued further at the 
present time. We think however that arrangements might Well be made with 
a private press, as is done we understand by the Delhi and Agra Universities, 
to undertake the printing work of the University at government rates. 

As regards research articles we think it is the duty of the University to 
arrange for the publication of those which are of a sufficiently high standard, 
and the appropriate place for such publication is in the existing Allahabad 
University Studies, which if necessary should be enlarged in order that all 
articles which reach a standard approved by the Editorial Board may be 
published. The University Studies should be made a complete record of the 
research work done in the University by including in it a note of articles 
written by teachers or students of the University which have been published 
in other journals of recognised standing, and also of all research work which 
is in progress. We can see no reason why the University Studies should not 
be priced and placed on the market. If this be done it is possible that the 
present annual provision of Rs.4,000 for its publication may be sufficient, 
particularly if the periodical can be made a medium for advertising by book¬ 
sellers and other concerns with educational and University interests. 

Complaints have been made to us by some teachers that they are unable 
to get published articles which they have written. Wo do not think this 
difficulty really arises if the article is of real merit, for there should then 
ordinarily be no difficulty—although there may be delay—in getting it accept¬ 
ed by one of the well-established academic journal published in India or 
abroad. The Indian Law Review was started a few years ago as the Indian 
counterpart of the Law Quarterly Review but, so far as we can ascertain, only 
one article by any member of the Law faculty has been submitted to it for 

E ublication. If an article is not accepted by one of the better know journals 
ut is neveitheless worthy of publication we understand it will be published 
in the University of Allahabad Studies. Investigation shows that during the 
last four years no article or paper submitted for publication was rejected, al¬ 
though in one case the author of a paper which was considered too long was 
asked to shorten it which he did. In 1950, the journal printed the condensed 
version of a thesis covering 51 pages. Of the twenty departments of teaching 
(in 1949) ten only are found represented in the Studies during these four 
years. In these circumstances we are not satisfied of the justice of the com¬ 
plaint that teachers cannot get published articles which they have written. 

The_proposal has been made at the conference of Vice-Chancellors held 
on the 27th July, 1952, that there should be a combined journal for the 
universities in the State, to be published twice a year. This seems to us to be 
-• valuable proposal which we hope will be put into effect. 
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5. Lack of time.Some teachers spend so much time on lecture and 
tutorial work and in other activities of the University that they have little 
time left to devote to research ; but we do not think this is true of the generality 
of teachers. A number of teachers who have been lecturers for many years 
and have large families are compelled by economic necessity to augment their 
salary by seeking some additional form of remunerative employment such as 
the superintendeniship of a hostel or a part-time tutorship in a college; in 
the circumstances they can hardly be blamed it they do little or no research. 
Professors as Deans or Heads of Departments have certain duties imposed on 
them by the Act and Statutes, but they are not expected to devote so much of 
their time to teaching work as readers and lecturers. A number of the more 
senior teachers appear however not to be adverse to being appointed members of 
committees and conferences. The Annual Reports of the University show 
that every year several of such teachers are appointed members of four, five 
or six committees and conferences, although the acceptance of such additional 
work will presumably restrict their opportunities lor research. The work of 
these committees and conferences is no doubt important, but we cannot help 
thinking that it could be done equally well if membership of these bodies was 
more widely distributed among teachers. We have dealt elsewhere with the 
question of the amount of work which a teacher may legitimately be called 
upon to do, and if our proposals are accepted every teacher should have ample 
time to do research work. We think it should be considered whether a plan 
cannot be worked out to enable those teachers who wish to devote more time 
to research to complete their teaching work in any two terms (which will in¬ 
clude the second term) and be free to utilise one term and the vacation for 
the purpose exclusively of research. 

6. Lack of adequate study-leave and travelling facilities.-We have 
discussed elsewhere tne question of the grant of study-leave and of the intro¬ 
duction of the sabbatical year. The present practice of suspending a teacher’s 
increments while he is engaged, while on leave without pay, on academic or 
research work seems to be wholly unjustified and should, in our view, be 
discontinued. 

7. Absence of interest in research .—It is not, we think, unfair to say that 
the University authorities display little interest in research. The promotion 
of researcli is a matter which falls within the scope of the authority of the 
Academic Council. Statute 2 of Chapter IV specifically invests the Academic 
Council with power " to promote research within the University and to require 
reports on such research from the persons engaged tfierebn This 
power does not up [rear to have been exercised with any real effectiveness. An 
examination of the Minutes of the meetings of the Academic Council shows 
that on only two occasions durng the last twelve years has it considered the 
question of research in the University. On the 6th December, 1945, the 
Council tele) ted to a -committee a proposal that a Five-year programme of 
research work be drawn up by departments. That committee met on the 28th 
February, 1916, and submitted an important report in which it recommended, 
inter alia — 

(a) tlic creation of a research library, 

(b) the formation of a manuscript seefion in the Library, 

(c) the preparation of detailed schemes by the Science departments for 

improvement of laboratories, 

(rf) the granting of temporary relief from teaching work to a teacher 
engaged on an important piece of research, 

(e) assistance being given to enable important research work to be 
published, 

(/) that encouragement be given to teachers to attend learned conferenc¬ 
es, 

(g) that each department should draw up two lists, showing in the one 

the subjects for-which the ’department is well enough equipped, 
to undertake research, and in the other the subjects in which re¬ 
search is considered desirable btit for which additional facilities 
are needed, and 

(h) that a report on the research work published by the members of 

each department should be laid before the Academic Council at 
its -annual meeting. 

This report was considered and approved, subject to two minor 
amendments, at a meeting of the Academic Council held on the 8th Marcfy 
1946. We have not been able to find that; any concrete steps were taken to 
implefnent any of the sub-committee's proposals other than the last. In most 
of the subsequent years what purports to be a list of research work published 
by teachers is annexed to the minutes of the annual meeting of the Council, 
but some doubt is thrown on the correctness of this list by the fact that only 
in a minority of cases is the name mentioned of the publication in whfdi the 
work appeared. No further reference i to the oeherrproposab made by tfW 
committee, or to the subject of research generally, is to be folintf In the 
Mihutes of the Academic Council. 
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Comment on research activities in the University is noticeably absent in 
most of the Annual Reports. Strong criticism of the inadequate wort, done 
in some departments was made by the Vice-Chancellor in the Report for 1941 ; 
thereafter all that is to be found until the Report for 1949-50 is a brief list 
of those persons who obtained doctorates. From that year onwards the Annaul 
Reports reproduce without comment the list placed before the Academic 
Council of teachers who have published research work. There is no review 
of the progress of research work as a whole, and the absence of any criticism 
of either the quality or quantity of the research which is being done carries 
with it the implication that the position is regarded as satisfactory. The 
inadequacy of the Library as an instrument of research is itself largely a 
reflection of lack of interest in this function of the University. 

The want of interest in research displayed by many teachers can, we think, 
be traced to a number of causes, among which we would place first the loss of 
academic ideals. With this is linked the baneful influence of university poli¬ 
tics ; positively by removing the incentive to research from those who believe 
that academic promotion can be secured in other ways, and negatively by 
poisoning the university atmosphere and So discouraging the real scholar. 
Supplementary causes include the manner in which some appointments have 
been made in recent years, and a feeling in certain departments of frustration 
due to what is regarded as the inequitable distribution among the branches 
engaged in research of the limited funds available for apparatus and for bools. 

. 8. Absence of any general supervision over research .-There is a general 
absence of any over-all guidance of research activity in the University. It is 
no doubt true that research sometimes flourishes best when it is not organised, 
and certainly there is a danger of loss of originality and initiative if research 
is rigidly directed. Nevertheless we think there is a great deal which can and 
should be done by the University to foster research within its walls without in 
any way incurring th risk we have mentioned. The Academic Council should, 
we consider, exercise its powers and take definite steps to promote research 
and particularly to require reports of the research actually done to 
be furnished. We suggest that the Council should consider whether some 
research cannot advantageously be organised on the basis of team work. It 
might be a convenient arrangement to institute Research Boards comprising 
a number of allied departments such as History, Economics and Politics so 
that co-operation among members of the staff and research scholars in these 
departments may be utilised in carrying out a particular scheme of research. 
The Research Board would be in a position to assess the value of the work 
done during the period of research. It might for example hold meetings at 
which besides assigning new tasks it could review the work of scholars already 
engaged on research record its appreciation or disapproval and give direction 
and guidance. At such meetings those actually engaged in research would be 
able to present their difficulties and different points of view so that a review 
of progress may be made with reference to the facts of the situation. Such a 
Research Board should also be in a position to satisfy itself that the person* 
appointed to guide research scholars are competent to do so. The Academic 
Council could perhaps also arrange for distinguished persons from other 
universities, Indian and foreign, to visit the University at different times and 
to make arrangements for the exchange of teachers lie tween one university and 

9. °f recognition of good research work.— The scholar's real reward 
is the publication of his work in the form of a book or as an article in a 
journal of established reputation. As far as lies within its power the assu¬ 
rance of the University to attain either end should be freely given. We think 
also that good research work should be'recognised by the appointment of the 
teacher concerned as the representative of the University on learned societies 
and advisory bodies. Too often the qualification of those appointed appears 
to be their position in the academic hierarchy. Practice should also make it 
clear that good research, in the widest sense, is ari essential qualification for 
promotion from the lower to the upper half of the new grade of lecturer 
which we have proposed. 

10. Paucity of scholarships.-The number of research scholarships avail¬ 
able at present is as follows : 


Number and name of scholarships 

Faculty 

Period 

Value for which 
Rs. tenable 

A. Awarded by the University 


2 D. I.itt Scholarships .. 

Arts 

100 p.m. 2 years. 

2 D. Sc. Scholarships .. 

Science 

100 p.m; 2 years. 

4 Kamta Prasad Research Scholarships 

Science 

100 p.m. 2 years. 

4 Empress Victoria Readerships 

.. Science 

100 p.m. 3’years. 

tJ Research Scholarships 

Any 

50 p.ro. i year. 



Faculty Value Period 

Number and name of scholarships Rs. for which 

tenable 


B. Awarded by the Central Government (a) 


1 Cultural Scholarship (b) 

Any 

200 p.m. 

1 year. 

3 Senior Research Scholarships 

Science 

200 p.m. 

1 year. 

5 Junior Research Scholarships 

Science 

100 p.m. 

1 year. 

2 Council of Sciencetiflc and Industrial Research Scholar¬ 
ships. 

Science 

235 p.m. 

1 year. 

2 Natural Resources Research Scholarships 

Science 

215 p.m. 

1 year. 


C. Awarded by the Uttar Pradesh Government (a) 

20 Research Scholarships .. .. Science J 50 p.m. 1 year. 

D. Awarded by the Government of Orissa 

2 Research Scholarships (c) Any .. 100 p.m. 1 year. 


Of the 15 research scholarships awarded annually by the University, five 
are allotted to the Faculty of Science, one each to the departments of English, 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, Hindi, Urdu, Philosophy, History, Politics, 
Economics and Commerce. No scholarship can be awarded to the same 
student more than twice. Scholars are allowed a stipend of only Rs.40 a 
month, the balance of Rs.10 being utilised in the purchase of books or appara¬ 
tus, the copying of manuscripts or travelling expenses. The final payment 
is withheld until the scholar has submitted the manuscript of his research to 
the Head of the Department. We think tliat the value of these scholarships 
is quite inadequate to attract enterprising and able young men. 

The University Education Commission has recommended the institution 
of Research Fellowships in the scale of Rs.250—25—500 tenable for five years 
at a time. We are of the view that such Fellowships, even if the scale were 
somewhat less, say Rs.200—20—400, would attract the best graduates of the 
University into research, particularly if they could feel assured that, provided 
the qauilty of their research work was satisfactory, they could retain their 
fellowships tor ten years or until such time as they have obtained an appoint¬ 
ment on the teaching staff of this or some other University or research insti¬ 
tute. The institution of such Fellowships would provide the University 
with the kind of recruit needed for its teaching cadre, and would prevent the 
waste of time and talent which we think occurs under existing 
conditions when the holders of research scholarships are constantly haunted 
by anxiety about their future. The institution of well paid fellowships ten¬ 
able for a number of years by a good worker would enable him to produce 
good research work and to carry his aptitude for research into his teaching 
post in due course. 

In our opinion each major department should have two Research Fellows 
of this kind and the smaller departments one. They would be available to 
assist in the teaching work of the department when needed. Under the 
scheme we envisage the work of a Research Fellow would be assessed annually, 
and his fellowship would be terminated if the quality or quantity of his research 
is regarded as inadequate. We recognise however that the institution of 
Research Fellowships as proposed by us can be a success only if proper steps 
are taken by the Academic Council to exercise guidance and control over 
research work in the University. This is essential. 

In addition to University scholarships there is a varying number of 
scholarships sanctioned from time to time by the Central and State Govern 
ments. 1 liese scholarships take the form of stipends paid to persons employed 
to assist professors and other teachers to enable them to engage in research 
on projects which have either been approved by the Government or assigned 
by the Government to them. Most of these scholarships are considerably larg¬ 
er in value than any awarded by the University and they should be a valuable 
aid to University research. They are however confined to the science sub¬ 
jects, and unfortunately do not seem to be regarded by the University as being 
of any particular importance. The work done by their holders is not referred 


(a) The number varies from year to year. 

(l >) Awarded only to fereign students, and not necessarily for research, 
(c) Awarded only to students from Orissa. 
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to in the University reports, and there appears to be a lack of desire to make 
the best use of them in the interest of the Unversity. They work under the 
guidance of teachers of the University, and they use not only the premises of 
the University but the apparatus, chemicals and service available in the 
laboratory. There appears to be no reason why the Unversity should not 
take advantage of the existence of these scholarships for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out such schemes of research as it may draw up. 

The scholarships available for research are in our opinion inadequate 
both in number and value. While we support the University’s case for more 
and better paid research scholarships, we think the University must take steps 
to set its own house in order. Apart from the absence of adequate supervi¬ 
sion and control of research the University has not so far made any Statutes 
regulating the conferment of scholarships, as we think it is required to do 
under sec tion 30 (b) of the Act. The rules regarding research scholars and 
research scholarships which are printed at pages '100-401 and 424—427 of the 
Calendar for 1952-53 lack precision and we think require careful revision. 
They are not self-consistent, and Rule 9 appears to be at variance with the 
provisions of Ordinance 19 of Chapter XXVII. We have some doubt whether 
these rules are strictly followed in practice. The state they are in tends to con¬ 
firm the view that research is not an activity to which the University devote* 
the care and attention which we believe to be its duty. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE ORGANISATION OF TEACHING IN THE UNIVERSITY 

I. The scope of the teaching function of the University. 2, Authorities 
responsible for the organisation of teaching. 3. Forms of instruction now in 
use. 4. Amount of instruction now given. 5. Places of instruction. 
6. Observations on the existing provision for and method of teaching. 7. The 
principal forms of instruction. 8. A suggested scheme of teaching. 9. 
Lectures. 10. Tutorial instruction. 11. Class work. 12. Feasibility of the 
suggested scheme. 13. The need for additional teachers. 

1. The scope of the teaching function of thf University—By virtue of s.24 (1) 
of the Allahabad University Act the University has Faculties in Arts, Science, 
Law and Commerce. The subjects assigned to these Faculties and the Depart¬ 
ments of teaching within each Faculty are prescribed in the Ordinances contained 
in Chap. V. The University has riot found it possible to institute a faculty of 
medicine for which provision is made in s.24 (1) of the Act nor has it exercised 
the power given to it by the same section to institute any new faculty. 

During the past ten years additions have been made to the subjects taught 
under the existing faculties and a number of new departments have been 
created. The new subjects include education, military science, music, home 
arts and home science, agricultural botany, agricultural zoology, agricultural 
chemistry, diplomacy, Chinese, Russian and local self-government. The 
newly established departments include Geography, Education and Fine Arts. 
Diplomacy, agricultural botany, agricultural zoology and agricultural chemistry 
are new branches of subjects already taught in the University and are studied 
at the post-graduate stage only. Military science music and foreign languages 
began as the subjects of diploma courses and have later been included in the 
courses for degrees. Local self-government continues to be a diploma course 
but differs from other diploma courses in being open only to post-graduate 
students. Home Arts and Home Science are not single subjects but are groups 
of subjects out of which a number may be selected by women students to form 
a self-sufficient course for 15. A. or B. Sc. degree. Military science has been made 
use of to relieve the pressure on the Department of Chemistry ant! has been 
allowed to be taken for the B. Sc. degree iir lieu of chemistry by students for whom 
there was no room in that department (a). 

During the war years the University started an Air Training course for 
which Government gave a grant. This course has since been discontinued. A 
proposal for the establishment of an Institute of Applied Physics to teach seismo- 
logy, petrology, geology and geo physics has not yet materialised although aa 
excellent building has, through the generosity of the J. K. Trust of Kanpur, 
been erected to house it. A notable development has been the starting of field 
archaeology under the Department of History in connection with which impor¬ 
tant excavations have been undertaken at the ancient site of Kausumbi. The 
work has however not yet been integrated with the scheme of studies. 

2. Authorities responsible foi the organisation of teaching.— In addition to 
the Vice-Chancellor the Academic Council, the Faculties, the Deans and the 
Heads of Departments bear responsibility in varying degrees for the organisa¬ 
tion of teaching. The Academic Council is by s.22 of the Act responsible 
(subject to the statutes and ordinances) for the control and general regulation 
and for the maintenance of standards of teaching. Under its control the Facul¬ 
ties are required [by stat. 4(c) of Chap. V| to organise teaching and research 
work in the subjects respectively assigned to them, and the Dean of each Faculty, 
as its executive officer, is (by Stat. 6) responsible for the conduct of teaching in 
the Faculty. The Head of each Department is by s. 24 (6) of the Act responsible 
to the Dean for the organisation of the teaching in his department. 

These provisions ol the Act and the Statutes we think justify the conclusio* 
that the organisation of teaching, which includes the determination of the amount 
of tuition in different forms to be given to each class of students in each subject, 
the assignment of work to different members of the staff and the framing of the 
time-table, was intended to be done by each Faculty and to be controlled by the 
Dean. The Heads of Departments were, it appears, expected to supervise the 
work of teaching in their respective departments and to be responsible to the 
Dean for the proper conduct of it. In practice however this division of res¬ 
ponsibility has not been followed. A resolution of the Executive Council (No. 8 
of March 16, 1984, printed at pages 396-7 of the Calander) purports to give each 
Department freedom to determine the amount of instruction to be given in eack 
subject in the form of lectures and seminars. This delegation of the power to 
organise teaching to the departments concerned was no doubt intended to facili¬ 
tate the adoption of methods of work best suited to the special requirements of 
each subject, but it appears to be contrary to the provisions of sub-s. (2) of s. 7 

(a) Under the second proviso to Ord. 3 of Chap. XXXVI a student may not take a subject 
in his B.Sc. examination unless he has passed an examination in that subject in the Intermediate 
or some other examination recognised'as qualifying for admission to a degree course. Notwith¬ 
standing this provision 71 candidates who took Military Science as a subject in the B.So. degree 
examination of 1952 had not previously passed an examination in that subject, and of the 118 
students studying Military Science in the year 1952-53 none has done so. 
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ol the Act which lays down that the authorities responsible for organising teach¬ 
ing in the University shall be prescribed by the Statutes; and the Statutes in Chap. 
V place this task in the hands of the faculty anti the Dean. The delegation of 
authority has resulted in a considerable disparity in the amount of tuition, and 
in the forms taken by it, in different departments. 

3. For?ns of instruction now in use— The Act and Statutes contemplate 
several forms of instruction which have not however been defined with precision. 
University teaching is divided broadly into formal teaching and supplementary 
instruction, the first being teaching “conducted in the University by Professors, 
Readers and Lecturers in accordance with any syllabus prescribed by the Regula¬ 
tions"^. 7 (1)], and the second consisting of "tutorial and other instruction given 
in the University or, under the authority of the University, in colleges and hostels’’ 
[s.7(3)j. 

Tutorial instruction is defined by Stat. 1 of Chap. XXVI as the training of 
students by methods of individual work or group work, such as the writing of 
essays and discussions, and it is provided that no such group shall consist nor¬ 
mally of more than six students or meet less than once in six working days. 
Statute 2 of the same Chapter declares that supplementary instruction means 
all instruction which is not declared by the University to be formal teaching, 
and that it may take any of the following forms— 

“ (a) instruction given to supplement the formal teaching of the Uni¬ 
versity in the subjects of University Examination ; 

( b ) class or seminar work ; and 

(c) library work, etc." 

"Library work", according to a footnote the authority for which we have not 
been able to ascertain, has been interpreted to include work in the laboratories. 
In practice a “tutorial” has come to mean a group of students of any number 
up to about thirty, and is very often referred to as a seminar. 

4. Arnout of instruction now given —The teaching arrangements 
for under-graduate students in the year 1951-52 are set out in the table Annexure 
shows the total number of students enrolled in each subject, the number of sec¬ 
tions and groups into which they were divided for the purpose of lectures, 
tutorial instruction and practical work and the amount of instruction for each 
student for which provision was made in the time-tables. The table Annexure 
II shows the amount of instruction which was actually received by under¬ 
graduate students in the year 1951-52. We are unable to prepare similar tables 
in respect of the work of post-graduate students owing to the multiplicity of 
branches and the variety of optional papers offered in various subjects and the 
greater freedom with which the work at the post-graduate stage is done. We 
have also had to omit references to the work of the department of fine arts 
owing to the difficulty in ascertaining the amount of instruction provided in 
the numerous alternative subjects comprised in the special B.A. ancl B.Sc. 
courses Tor women. 

It will be observed Annexure I that the amount of instruction differs 
widely from Faculty to Fatuity and also from Department to Department in 
the same Faculty. 

Lectures were provided in every subject in all Faculties. The size of the 
classes for lectures has as a rule been kept under 100 and both under-graduate 
and post-graduate classes with a larger enrolment than 100 were divided into 
sections of convenient size below 100, the only exceptions being the B.A. classes 
in Geography and Education and B.Sc. classes in Botany. Classes in the 
case of the first two were not divided for want of sufficient staff. 

The number of lectures for which provision was made in the time-tables 
differed widely from class to class. In the under-graduate classes it was two 
lectures a week in Music and in certain subjects for the B.Com. degree ; three 
lectures a week in most of the science subjects and in the subjects (other than 
Music) included in the special B.A. and B.Sc. courses for wom;n ; four lectures 
a week in economics and history ; six, to seven in mathematics and military science 
and six a week in the remaining subjects. In the post-graduate classes three 
lectures a week in each paper was the rule, but the History, Economics and 
Geography Departments were able to provide only two lectures a week in each 
paper. 

Tutorial instruction (in the sense in which it is understood in the University) 
is substantially confined to the Faculties of Arts and Commerce. It has not 
been attempted in the Faculty of Law and has been provided in the Faculty 
of Science only in the Mathematics and Military Science Departments and on 
a very small scale in the Departments of Physics and Chemistry. There was as 
a rule one tutorial a week in each subject for under-graduates except in the 
English, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindi, Urdu and Military Science Depart¬ 
ments which provided two tutorials a week. 

Tutorial instruction in the form of seminars was provided in post-gradu¬ 
ate classes in the Departments of English, Philosophy, History, Politics, Eco¬ 
nomics and Education. It is only in the departments of Philosophy arid 
History that there was a weekly seminar in each paper. The English depart¬ 
ment provided a weekly seminar in most papers. The departments of Eco¬ 
nomics and Politics were able to give only a fortnightly seminar in each paper, 
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while those of Hindi and Education provided a seminar in the essay or disserta¬ 
tion paper only. The Commerce department had seminar on a limited scale. 
The Departments of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Geography, Mathematics 
and the Science Departments had no provision for seminars for post-graduate 
students. 

When we mm to the amount oi tuition actually received during the year 
1951-52, the figures of which we have collected from the attendance records of 
the University (Annexure II), it will be noted that although teaching work was 
actually done in the University on 175 days the highest number of lectures given 
in cases where the time-table provided for one lecture daily was 160 (in Sanskrit) 
and in one case it was as low as 106. A similar comment can be made in respect 
of those classes which were due to receive 2, 3, 4, or 5 lectures a week. Not only 
did the number of lectures actually delivered fall short of the number that should 
have been delivered according to the time-table, it differed widely between 
subject and subject. 

As regards tutorial instruction the figures in Annexure II reveal a wide 
disparity in the meetings of groups scheduled to meet twice a week as well as 
of those scheduled to meet once a week. The fonner should have met 58 times 
and the latter 29 times in the year, or, if allowance is made for the late starting 
of tutorial instruction, approximately 50 and 25 times respectively. In fact how¬ 
ever it will be seen that the number of meetings was as low as 1 and 2 in some 
departments (History and Philosophy) and did not exceed 50 in any. A number ' 
of groups met less than half a dozen times in the year. 

These figures we think confirm the view which we have expressed in another 
chapter that teaching work has not conformed to the time-table. 

5. Places of Instruction —Except for such work as is done at the three 
“recognised colleges” (the Agricultural Institute, the Ewing Christian College 
and the Chaudhri Mahadeo Prasad Degree College) all lecture and laboratory 
work is done in the University. Much the greater part of the tutorial work is 
also done in the University. 

The amount of tutorial work which was done outside the University proper 
is shown in the following tables. Table 1 shows the number of students tesiding 
in and attached to the three university colleges. Table II shows the subjects 
studied by the students of these colleges, the number of students studying each 
subject, the number of tutors and the subjects in which they give instruction. 

It will be noted that the Colleges employ tutors Only in a few of the subjects 
studied by their students, leaving it to the University to provide tutorial instruc¬ 
tion in the remaining subjects. 

table I 

Number of students residing in or attached to University colleges 




Number of students 



resident 

attached 

Kayastha Pathshala University College 


152 

193 

Canon Holland University College 

. . 

205 

52 

Madan Mohan Malaviya College .. 


309 


TABLE II 

Facilites for tutorial insruclion in University Colleges 




Canon Holland Univer- Kayastha Pathshala Uni- Madan Mohan Malaviya 
sity College versity College College 


Subject 

No. of teachers No. of 
Students 

No. of teachers 

No. of 
students 

No. of teachers 

No. of 
students 


Whole Part 
time time 

Whole 

time 

Part 

time 


Whole 

time 

Part 

time 


English— 

(a) General 

2 

118 


' 1 

150 


1 

213 

(h) Literature 


50 

'i 

> 3 

J 

82 


> 4 

J ■■ 

122 

History 


34 

'i 

61 


1 

87 

Economics 

1 

82 


82 


2 

122 

Politics 

I 

59 


l 

41 


1 

95 

Philosophy 

1 

26 

'i 

l 

37 


1(a) 

56 

Mathematics .. 


22 

l 

16 

'i 


1 

Hindi 


34 


68 
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Education 

• * . . 

14 

. . 

l 

23 



1 

Sanskrit 


5 



14 



9 

Urdu 


3 



2 




Persian 

Military Science 


23 

* * 


1 

16 



9 

Geography 


29 



20 



13 

Physics 


22 

* . 


10 



3 

Chemistry 

. . 

26 

• • 


11 



4 

Botany 

, ♦ 

9 

• ♦ 


4 



9 

Zoology 


9 

- 


4 



3 

Commerce 


5 






1 

(a) and one 

visiting professor 

(honorary). 
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6. Observations on the existing provision for and methods of teaching— (i) 
The organisation of teaching in the University has become largely a departmental 
matter over which the Deans appear to exercise little direct control. We regard 
this as an unfortunate development for it has resulted in a lack of co-ordination 
between the work of the several departments and wide disparity in the amount 
of instruction given in them. The Board of Co-ordination, consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Deans and the Registrar, the duties of which include the 
making of arrangements for the teaching of the University and in particular 
the co-ordination of the work and time-tables of the various Faculties (Stat. 2, 
Chapter VII) appears to have abdicated its functions. It has, according to the 
records of the University, met only on three occasions during the past twenty 
five years. 

(ii) The importance of the lecture as a form of instruction is probably over¬ 
emphasised. More than 26,000 lectures are now given each year in the Faculties 
of Arts, Commerce and Law and in the Departments of Mathematics and 
Military Science. No lecture lists are prepared, and too many lectures are, we 
think, used merely as a process for conveying information. To some extent this 
is justified by the inadequacy of the University Library and the poverty of 
students which makes it difficult for them to buy books for themselves, but it 
is essentially, in our view, a misuse of the lecture system. 

(iii) Attendance at a prescribed proportion of lectures, tutorials and practi¬ 
cal work is by Ordinance compulsory, but the indiscriminate granting of up to 
30 days of grace contrary to the provisions of the Ordinance has made the rule 
largely ineffective. 

(iv) Tutorial instruction, in the sense of individual guidance is almost 
wholly absent. It has been replaced by a form of group instruction, the groups 
varying in size from three to over thirty. The number of times on which these 
groups met varies greatly according to the Department concerned. In 1951-52 
no group met more than forty-nine times, and some met only once. No record 
is maintained of the work done by students, although required by Statute (8 of 
Chap. XXVI) in the case of supplementary instruction in Colleges. 

(v) At the post-graduate stage the Statutes do not make tutorial or supple¬ 
mentary instruction compulsory. Very little of such instruction is provided and 
only in a few departments. The Faculty of Law has no seminar or group instruc¬ 
tion, although it is a particularly suitable method for imparting legal knowledge. 

(vi) Tutorial instruction in colleges, though more ample in certain subjects 
than in the University, is unsatisfactory for various reasons. F'ew tutors are 
employed and those only teach a number of subjects with the result that many 
students residing in or attached to colleges can get tutorial instruction in some 
subjects only in the University. The system of employing University teachers 
as part-time tutors seems hard to justify. If these teachers are doing a full 
day’s work in the University they cannot in addition be expected to do justice 
to their tutorial work, which is an exacting task, in colleges. If they are not 
doing a full day’s work then they can be employed in giving tutorial instruc¬ 
tion in the University and the cost of their epmloyment as part-time tutors can 
be saved. 

(vii) No tutorial or group instruction is given in the University hostels. 

7. The principal forms of instruction.—A. brief survey of the principal 
forms of instruction in Universities, and of their respective merits, may not be 
out of place. They are the lecture, tutorial, seminar and class. 

The Lecture System— The lecture system has been a subject of discussion 
almost from the first foundation of the Universities and will probably continue 
to be discussed as long as Universities exist. The efficacy of lectures as a 
medium of instruction depends much upon the quality of the lecture, the quality 
of the audience and the plan and sequence of the lectures themselves. The 
size of the audience is or should be a matter of less importance. The normal 
size of a large lecture audience in a British university may be 150 to 200, where¬ 
as it may reach 1,500 in an American university, the lecture being heard through 
loudspeakers. What is of importance is that the lecturer should not only be 
master of his subject but that he should possess some skill in the art or technique 
of lecturing. We are of the opinion that with proper care and planning it is 
possible to make lectures an effective means of instruction in the University. In 
the hands of a master the lecture can be a profound source of inspiration. 

‘In Todd’s lecture room a new light dawned on History for generations 
of under-graduates, especially for those who sat at his feet before the 
influence of his teaching was felt in the schools. From his rostrum 
there spoke a worthy disciple of Lodge. Every lecture of his was a 
work of art, the produce of a superb historical interpreter who was 
also a master craftsman in the English language, an orator of excep¬ 
tional dignity and power, and above all a fine historian. In his 
hands the most intractable material assumed significant form. His 
numerous coureses constituted a majestic synth: sis which, for many 
of his students, has provided the first and strongest stimulus to serious 
work in history (a). 

(ft) Q in the Universities Quarterly, Vol. TV, p. 251. A discussion of the comparative 
merits of different teaching methods in universities will be found in— 

(1) the Reports of the University Grants Committee of Great Britain for 1929-30 to (934- 

35 (pp.20—23) and for 1936—47 (pp.61—62). 

(2) ‘Crisis in the University’ bv Sir Walter Moberly, np. 192—7 ; 

(3) The Universities Quarterly, Vol. I , p. 350 : Vol. II, p.24 : Vol. IV, p. 237. 

(4) ‘Redbrick University’ by ‘Bruce-Tniscot’, 
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The Tutorial System —Tutorial instruction, which originated in the ancient 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, consisted in the student meeting his 
tutor individually once a week for an hour or so usually to present to him an essay 
and to discuss with him his reading and his work generally. The Cambridge 
variant of this system is called ‘supervision’. In both Universities students now 
attend their tuition in pairs instead of individually. At Oxford the work usually 
consists in the discussion of an essay written by the student but may include a 
great deal more. The tutor guides the student’s reading, observes his progress, 
estimates his capacity, corrects his faults and is in a position to assess his abilities 
and advise him about the choice of his career. Towards the end of the course 
the student receives supplementary instruction also and may discuss, for instance, 
the answers written by him in examination answer books. For this form of 
instruction each student pays £ 45 or Rs.600 a year. 

At Cambridge the form of individual instruction, known as supervision, 
differs front the Oxford system in giving more attention to the particular needs 
of individual students according to the nature of the subject of study. In gn 
arts subject the plan is practically the same as in Oxford, and includes advice 
as to the student's reading and discussion of the essay wri'ten by him. In a 
Science subject it may take the form of a lecture by the supervisor to a group of 
three or four students. The work varies from the beginning to the final stage 
of the student’s career. In the initial stages his background is studied and suit¬ 
able reading is suggested to him. Towards the end of the course he is asked to 
write essays, to discuss question with his supervisor and to take part in seminars. 
This system becomes manageable in Cambridge with its 6,000 under-graduates 
because it has 400 Readers and Lecturers who do 6 to 10 hours supervision work 
per week and are assisted by about 500 research scholars each doing about two 
hours supervision work every week. Even so the average hours of work of a 
University teacher come to twenty a week which would be excessive were it not 
for the lengthy vacations. 

The advantages of the tutorial system of instruction are many. It has how¬ 
ever a numebr of disadvantages— 

(1) It may degenerate into spoon feeding which is unsuited lo the age 

of the University student; 

(2) The weekly essay, a characteristic feature of the system, has been 

considered by many to be a waste of time in the case of the first 
year student and may lead to a weakening of intellectual integrity 
by encouraging an immature expression of opinion; 

(5) It is an exacting task for the tutor who needs to have wide knowledge 
in order to be able to answer questions and satisfy the student’s 
curiosity ; 

(4) It is expensive. Oxford and Cambridge manage it only with the 
assistance of research scholars, even though their teacher-student 
ratio is 1 ; 9. It is expensive also in buildings for every teacher 
must be provided with a room in whidh to meet his students. It is 
expensive to the student who has to pay a substantial fee. 

The Seminar.—A Seminar originally meant a professor’s room provided with 
books where privileged students could meet together for the purpose of study 
and discussion. It is a term properly applied to a group of graduates working 
with a professor at problems in his special field of study. 

Class instruction.—Considerations of cost have - led other universities to 
supplement lectures with a much modified form of the tutorial system. At 
London and the provincial universities of England each teacher acts as adviser 
to a limited number of students. He advises them with regard to their studies 
and helps them in their other difficulties. Small classes are formed of up to 
twenty students having as homogenous a background as possible. This class 
meets periodically either to discuss a subject introduced by the teacher or a 
paper written by one of the students. The advantage claimed for this system 
is that it is less expensive tharr the tutorial system and that as tiie class work 
keeps pace with the lecture programme each helps to meet the deficiencies of 
the other. Sir William Hamilton Fyfe (University Quarterly, Vol. IV. p. 241) 
believes the class to be a better method of instruction than the lecture. He 
says— 

‘Some universities, finding the true tutorial system beyond their means, 
supplement formal lectures by arranging for professors and lecturers 
to meet their students individually or more often in small groups. 
That is good, but not good enough, because too much valuable 
time is still wasted in lectures. The class is, I think, far better. 
It should number not more (han twenty ; ten is much better. 
The lecturer can then exact the essential preliminary reading, keep 
the students lively by genuine discussion and discover the knowledge 
and the mind of each. His method is not to dictate information- 
books provide that-but to elicit comment and query, to suggest 
criticism, to stimulate the taste for study and to show his students 
how the taste may be satisfied. 
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The reason for preferring the class to the lecture seems to me overwhelming. 
I believe the great majority of academics, old and young (especially 
the young) agree with me. The substitution of the better for the 
worse has already begun, and the increase in university incomes 
will certainly increase the pace of the improvement, except in 
universities which admit more students than they can honestly 
educate.' 

8. A suggested scheme of teaching.-We propose that in all faculties, except 
in the Science Faculty, the teaching of the University be so organised as to 
provide— 

(i) lectures, fewer in number than at present but of high quality, 

(ii) tutorials, of two kinds— 

(a) general, one period a term for each under-graduate student, 

( b ) special, one period a term for each student in each of his three 
main subjects or groups of subjects. 

(iii) class work for all students once a week in each subject in groups 

of twenty. 

The plan here suggested (which is developed in the following paragraphs) 
aims at securing for the student the maximum advantage of the various forms 
of instruction which are used at other universities. Without sacrificing the 
advantages of a well planned system of lectures it seeks to give the student the 
benefit of tutorial guidance and of the group work which the modern uni¬ 
versities have evolved. It recognises the impossibility ol providing tutors 
capable of guiding a student in the whole range of his studies and therefore 
attempts to provide separate specialist guidance in each subject and, in order 
that a balanced development of the whole man may not be prejudiced by 
excessive devotion to one line of activity, it makes provision (in the case of 
under-graduate students) lor a general tutor to watch generally over his progress. 
It places reliance very largely on the system of class work which in so far as 
it requires students to discuss questions among themselves under the guidance 
of a teacher, may be trusted to stimulate their interest in the subject, to bring 
out their latent talents and to develop their power of criticism. 

The plan avowedly suggests the minimum provision which we think 
should be made in order that it may not be found impracticable on financial 
grounds. When the financial position improves the proposed scheme can with 
advantage be amended either by increasing the number of tutorials or by 
reducing the size of classes. 

The proposed scheme will not suit the Factdty of Science the needs and 
conditions of which are different from those of the other Faculties. Lectures 
form a minor part of the work of this Faculty. The bulk of the time of the 
teacher and students is devoted to practical work in the laboratories, and we 
think that it should continue to be so given. We however advocate the 
adoption, so far as it is possible, of a general tutorial of one period a term for 
all science students. 

9. Lectures .—We think that the general standard of lectures can and 
should be raised. If a satisfactory scheme of class instruction be brought into 
operation, we favour a reduction in the number of lectures, which in some 
departments is high. The primary object of a lecture is not to convey infor¬ 
mation—particularly information which can be found in a text-book—but to 
awaken and keep alive the student’s interest. It is therefore necessary that 
lectures'should not only be carefully prepared but well delivered ; quality is 
more important than quantity. 

In order that student may derive full advantage from lectures, we think it 
important that lecture lists should be prepared, and adhered to. Responsi¬ 
bility for the issue of lecture lists is properly that of the Deans, and is placed 
on them by Statute 6 of Chap. V. We recommended that the lecture lists should 
show not only the titles of lectures and the times at which they will be 
delivered, but that they should contain suggestions for the students’ reading, 
and be supplied to students in advance. 

It is important that the lecture lists be strictly followed. For this pur¬ 
pose we suggest that— 

(1) the form of attendance register should provide a line on which the 

serial number on the lecture list of the lecture actually delivered 
should be shown, and 

(2) attendance at lectures should for the present continue to be compul¬ 

sory. Shortage of attendance should be condoned only in those 
cases for which provision is made in the Ordinances. 

10. Tutorial instruction.—We suggest the introduction of two forms of 
tutorial instruction which may be designated (a) general and (b) specialist. 
The general tutorial would be in the nature of an interview once a term at 
which the tutor would take the measure of the student and make note of it 
so that the three general tutorials of the year will be a record of the progress 
which the student makes. This should not be merely a record of his academic 
work. It should, for instance, show where he has received his earlier educa¬ 
tion, the divisions and distinctions he has obtained, the place where he 
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resides, the games he plays, the hobbies he has or would like to have, the 
state of his health, the periods (if any), of his illness, the regularity of his 
attendance, and last but not least his general knowledge and conduct. For 
the success of this work it is essential that an individual student should be 
entrusted to one tutor throughout his stay at the University and that the 
tutor should not ordinarily have charge of more than 20 students, whom he 
may look upon as his special responsibility and who may look upon him as 
their friend, philosopher and guide. The general tutor will need to be a 
person of wide interests and sympathies, capable of advising his pupils in all 
those matters which trouble and perplex them or of putting them in touch 
with quarters where such advice can be obtained. The proposed general 
tutorial must, we think, on financial grounds be restricted to under-graduate 
students except in the case of the Faculty of Science in which the student- 
teacher ratio is considerably higher than in the other faculties. 

The second form of tutorial, the specialist tutorial, aims at giving the 
students the personal guidance of a specialist teacher in his own subject. 
At present Statute 1, of Chapter XXVI, requires that such instruction should 
be given to under-graduate students in groups of not more than 6, meeting 
at least once in six w'orking days. The provision relating to the size of the 
tutorial group has proved unworkable and has been abandoned except in those 
departments where the number of students is very small. Our proposal is that 
in substitution for the present arrangements a more limited form of specialised 
tutorial instruction should be given to all students reading for a Bachelor’s 
or Master's degree .We propose that every such student should be required to 
attend a special tutorial individually once a term in each of his three main 
subjects or groups of subjects or alternatively that a pair of students should 
have two tutorials a term in each of such subjects. At these meetings the 
tutor would make a note of the student’s reading and interest in his subject 
and ascertain whether he is following the suggestions contained in the appropriate 
lecture list with regard to reading. This tutorial instruction should be conducted 
in a manner suited to the stage the student has reached. In the first term the 
tutor would probably like to record his impression of the student and the infor¬ 
mation elicited from him regarding his reading and the interest he takes in the 
studies. The tutor may desire to supplement the student’s reading list and 
may rent lire him to write an essay or essays. This preliminary survey of a 
whole class by the tutors concerned will be useful in organising the proposed 
"class work’ which can be most effective if conducted in groups of students with 
a more or less uniform background. A group consisting partly of well read 
students and partly of students who have done little or no reading will handicap 
the former. In the interest of the whole student body it is desirable to form 
groups for class work on the basis of previous reading and equipments. 

In the second term the tutor may examine the first terminal essay, record 
his further opinion of the calibre of the student and, if he thinks necessary, 
the advice or warning he has given. In the third term, besides the essay 
the tutor may also discuss with the student his difficulties and advise him about 
his examinations. 

11. Class work.—We propose that students should be formed into groups 
of about twenty. Each under-graduate student will be a member of three of 
these groups according to the three principal subjects which he is studying ; 
and each group will meet once a week, A graduates student will ordinarily be 
a member of one group which will meet three times a week. The groups or 
classes will meet either in the University or in College to which the students 
belong. We think that if these classes are properly conducted they will form 
a very valuable part of the University’s system of instruction ; possibly in time 
the most important part. We appreciate that .a good deal of work is being 
done on these lines in the University now, and in many cases in groups smaller 
than we propose. We find however, that the number of occasions in the year 
on which these groups meet varies very widely, the number varying in the 
Faculty ol Aits between 1 and 49 in the first year and between 1 and 45 
in the second year, and in the Faculty of Commerce between 2 and 15 in 
the first year and between 4 and 39 in the second year. The scheme we propose 
envisages approximately thirty meetings of each group a year, so that each 
student will have the opportunity of attending about 90 such meetings altogether 
in all the subjects or papers taken by him. 

It is desirable that the groups should be so formed that they may contain 
students of more or less uniform quality and the teacher would follow a line 
of work suited to the attainments of the group with which he deals. In a group 
consisting of backward students a good deal of time may have to be devoted 
to removing their difficulties, suggesting methods of study and of dealing with 
questions. A group of brilliant student would, on the other hand, profit most 
by discussion of problems in the selection of which the teacher may exercise his 
skill, choosing subjects for discussion which would enable him to rouse the 
interest of the students, to ascertain the depth of their knowledge, their reading 
arid their powers of criticism. The class may also be made use of for the 
purposes of giving supplementary lectures,' giving a general criticism of answers 
submitted at examinations and for advising how problems should be approached 
and answers presented. 
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I he princ ipal danger lo be guarded against is that the class, which will 
number twenty, is not dominated by a few students and the rest remain 
passive or absent-minded listeners. For this reason we have been suggested 
that the class should Ire composed of students of more of less equal capacity, 
and the teacher should see that every member of the class participates in the 
discussion either by raising questions, by offering criticisms or by making 
contribution to the solution of problems. A weak student should be made to 
feel at home by being given to understand that he helps the work of the 
group by presenting to it his own difficulties and giving to the other members 
an opportunity of clarifying their own ideas in the attempt to remove those 
difficulties. 

It will not be necessary as a rule to keep a record of the work done in 
a class apart from the record of attendance of students. The teacher may 
however desire to keep a diary to enable him to judge for himself the results 
his methods are achieving. 

Some initial difficulty may be experienced in consituting appropriate 
groups for class purpose in the Faculty of Law in which six to eight branches 
of law are studied. We think however that this difficulty can be overcome by 
so arranging the year’s work that at any one time not more than three branches 
of law are being taught. When class and tutorial instruction are provided 
it should, we think, be possible to cover the course prescribed for each branch 
in thirty to forty lectures. We attach to this Chapter as Annexure IV a 
tentative scheme for the reorganisation of the teaching in this Faculty on the 
lines we have proposed. 

12. Feasibility of the suggested scheme.—'l'he following calculations will, 
we hope, throw light upon the feasibility of the proposed plan. The calculations 
relate only to the Faculties of Arts, Commerce and Law (for, as we have said, 
the scheme is applicable to the Faculty of Science only in a very modified form), 
and they are based on certain general assumptions, namely : — 

(i) that the total number of students in these Faculties will not exceed 

3,800, of whom 600 will reside in or be attached to University 

Colleges; 

(ii) that out of the total of 3,800 students, approximately 2,500 will 

be under-graduates ; 

(iii) that all lectures and general tutorials will be given by teachers of 

the University ; 

(iv) that specialist tutorials and class instruction in the case of the 600 

students who reside in or are attached to Colleges will be given 

in the Colleges; and 

(v) that the academic year will last for thirty weeks. 

We consider first the amount of work involved. 

Each under graduate will have one period of general tutorial guidance in 
a term or three periods a year, which will entail 2,500x3 or 7,500 period of 
work a year. 

Each studnt will have 3 periods of specialist tuition a term, or 9 periods 
a year, entailing 3,800x9 or 34,200 period a year. 

Class work for 3,800 students meeting in groups of 20 once a week in 
each of three subjects, or (in the case of post-graduate students) three times 
a week in one subject, will entail 17,100 periods. 

The number of lectures given in these Faculties in 1951-52, was over 
25,000. That number would have been greater if all the lectures for which 
provision was made in the time-tables has been delivered, but as we favour 
some reduction in the number of lectures and as a reduction in the number 
of students will result in a decrease in the number of sections into which they 
are divided for lecture purposes, we think we may fairly take 25,000 as the 
maximum number of lectures likely to be delivered. 

Slated in tabular form, the figures are as follows : 

Table III 


No. of periods of work in 

No. of —- 

periods the university the Colleges 

work- 

a year a year a week a year a week 


1 

Gc.ieral totoria! for all 
graduates. 

under- 

7,500 

7,500 

250 

Nil. 

Nil 

11 

Specialist tutorials 
students. 

for all 

34,200 

28,800 

960 

5,400 

180 

111 

Lectures 

• 


25,000 

25,000 

833 

Nil, 

Nil 

IV 

Class instructions 
students. 

for 

all 

17,(00 

14,400 

480 

2,700 

90 


Total 


83,800 75,700 


2,523 


8,100 


270 
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In the University 2,523 periods of work could we think be dealt with by a 
staff consisting of 15 professors and 146 other teachers of whatever grade, 
assuming that each of them will on an average do 16 periods work per week. 
This figure has been arrived at on the assumption that roughly one-third 
of the teachers will be engaged exclusively in under-graduate teaching (doing 
18 periods per week) and the remaining two-thirds engaged in post-graduate 
teaching and doing 15 periods per week. 

In the University Colleges a teacher who does no lecturing work can we 
think be expected to do 24 periods of work a week. Two hundred and seventy 
periods could therefore theoretically Ire done by 11 whole-time and 1 part-time 
or by 23 part-time lecturers. 

We appreciate of course that the above calculation would require in 
practice some adjustment, and that allowance would have to be made to meet 
difficulties which would arise as a result of some departments being very small 
and to meet the case of those students residing in Colleges who are studying 
subjects for which it is not possible to provide tuition except in the University 
itself. 

We’ have made a calculation, based on the departmental figures for the 
year 1951-52, of the actual number of teachers who would have been required 
in that year if class instruction had been given in groups of the size proposed 
by us. That calculation is embodied in Annexure III. It shows that class 
instruction would have occupied 771 periods, and that approximately 78 teachers 
would have been needed for this work on the assumption that each teacher 
took 10 periods of class work a week. It has however to be noted (i) that the 
total number of students in the Faculties of Arts, Commerce and Law in 1951-52, 
was approximately 4,400 or 600 more than we have made provision for in 
Table III, and (ii) that our calculation assumes that all students, including 
those residing in University Colleges, would receive their class instruction in 
the University itself. If however, allowance is made for the staff at present 
employed in Colleges which is the equivalent of 13 whole-time teachers who 
would ho able to devote more periods to class-work than the University teacher, 
the number of teachers necessary would he reduced appreciably. 

13. Number of teachers required in the University.—XVc ate satisfied that 
in the Faculties of Arts, Commerce anil Law, the number of teachers is insufficient 
and should be increased. It is however, an extremely difficult task to express 
ari opinion as to what the desirable number should be as that appears to us 
to depend on a number of variable factors—the number of students, the methods 
of instruction, the number of courses of study, the amount of teaching work 
which a teacher is required to do, the classification of teachers, the degree of 
specialisation and the academic standards of the University. We are of the view 
that the number should not be less than is sufficient to enable every student to 
participate in class instruction of the kind that we have proposed. That we 
think is the minimum. We further think that the attempt should be made to 
increase the number of teachers in these three Faculties to the ratio of one 
teacher to 20 students (the ratio in Science Faculty is approximately 1:16), in 
order that all students, and not only under graduates, can have benefit of a 
general tutorial and share in the advantage of closer contact between teacher 
and student. This means that the number of teachers in these Faculties should 
not be less than 169 [that is, 15 professors and 154 readers (or senior lecturers) 
and lecturers], and that it is desirable that the number should be increased 
to a total of 190. 
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ANNEXURE 1 

Table showing the amount of instruction for which provision was made for imder-graduates 
in the time-tabes In the year 1951-52 


Subject 

Number 

of 

students 

Lectures 

Tutorial groups 

Number of periods of 
instruction 


No. of Average 
sec- sire of 
tions sections 

No. of Average 
groups size of 
group® 

Lectures 

Tuto- Practi- 
rials cal 

work 

Total 

Foe Ity of Art; 









B.A — 









Arab : c I 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2 

8 

If 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

2 

8 

Economics I 

679 

7 

97 

35(a) 

5—18 

4(6) 

1 

5 

II 

658 

7 

94 

35(a) 

,5—18 

4(6) 

1 

5 

Education I 

244 

4 

61 

10 

20—30 

6 

1 

7 

II 

219 

4 

55 

8 

20—30 

6 

I 

7 

English Li- I 

497 

7 

71 



6 


6 

terature II 

340 

5 

68 

• 


6 


6 

General 1 

1,192 



56 

9—37 


2 

2 

English 11 

1,039 

•• 


48 

9—24 

•• 

3 

3 

Geography I 

195 

2 

98 

10 

20 

4 

1 

5 

II 

158 

I 

158 

8 

20 

5 

1 

6 

Hindi I 

538 

7 

77 

26 

18 

6 

2 

8 

II 

476 

7 

68 

24 

18 

6 

2 

8 

History I 

420 

5 

76 


10—12 

4 

1 

5 

II 

386 

4 

89—92 


10 

4 

1 

5 

Mathe- I 

20 

1 

20 

33 

8 

6 

1 

7 

mattes IT 

29 

1 

29 

38 

9 

7 

1 

8 

Military I 

93 

1 

93 

7 

12 

6 

2 1 

9 

Science II 

81 

1 

81 

7 

12 

6 

2 1 

9 

Music I 

18 

2 

9 

6 

3 

2 

1 6 

9 

(Vocal) II 

22 

2 

11 

4 

3 

2 

1 6 

9 

Music (In- I 

17 

2 

9 

6 

3 

2 

1 6 

9 

strumental) II 

7 

2 

4 

2 

PnK 3 

2 

1 6 

9 

Philosophy I 

339 

5 

68 

20 

12—24 

4 

1 

5 

II 

257 

3 

86 

10 

12—24 

6 

1 

7 

Politics I 

392 

5 

78 

41 

9 

4 

1 

5 

II 

245 

3 

82 

28 

8 

6 

1 

7 

Persian I 

22 

1 

22 

5 

4 

6 

2 

8 

II 

19 

1 

19 

5 

4 

6 

2 

8 

Sanskrit I 

80 

1 

80 

8 

10 

6 

2 

8 

II 

78 

1 

78 

8 

10 

6 

2 

8 

Urdu I 

79 

2 

84 

12 

3—14 

6 

2 

8 

II 

55 

2 

55 

10 

4—9 

6 

2 

8 

Faculty of Commerce 








B Com .— 









Accountancy I 

180 

2 

90 

10 

10 

4 

1 

5 

Advanced K 

83 

1 

45 

6 

10 

4 

1 

5 

Accounts 









Advanced It 

10 

1 

10 

1 

10 

3 

1 

4 

Banking. 









Industrial I 

180 

2 

90 

10 

10 

3 

1 

4 

Organisation. 









Economic I 

180 

2 

90 

10 

10 

2 

1 

3 

Economic I 

180 

2 

90 

10 

10 

2 

1 

3 

Development 









General I 

180 

. . 

. . 

7 

.. 

, , 

2 

, . 

English II 

143 

•• 

•• 

7 

•• 

•• 

2 


Industries, II 

143 

2 

75 

10 

10 

2 

1 

3 

Trade, and 









Transport. 









Insurance II 

50 

1 

25 

2 

10 

3 

2 

5 

Statistics II 

143 

2 

75 

10 

10 

4 

1 

5 

Essay Hindi 

113 

1 

64 and 


1 


1 




50. 


1 





(a) An approximate figure. 

(b) 6 periods a week for women students. 
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Number of periods of 

Lectures Tutorial groups instructions 


Number- 

of 


Subject students 

No. of 
sections 

Average No. of Average 
size of groups size of 
section groups 

Lec¬ 

tures 

Tuto¬ 

rials 

Prac¬ 

tical 

work 

Total 

Essay Urdu 

24 

1 




t 



1 

Essay English 

Faculty of Science 
B. Sc.— 

6 

1 

* ’ 



i 


* * 

I 

Botany I 

116 

2 

58 



3 


6 

9 

IT 

117 

2 

59 



3 


6 

9 

Chemistry 1 

322 

3 

107 

- 


4 


5 

9 

11 

383 

4 

96 

•• 


3 


6 

9 

Mathematics 1 

302 

4 

76 

33 

9 

6 

1 


7 

II 

324 

4 

81 

38 

9 

7 

1 


8 

Military T 

75 

1 

75 

6 

12 

6 

2 

1 

9 

Science II 

64 

1 

64 

5 

12 

6 

2 

1 

9 

Physics I 

252 

4 

63 



3 

1 

6 

11 

II 

285 

4 

71 


•• 

4 

1 

6 

10 

Zoology I 

116 

2 

58 



3 


6 

9 

11 

107 

2 

54 

•• 

•• 

3 


6 

9 

General I 

171 


• • 



.. 

2 

. - 

2 

English II 

130 

• • 

.. 

., 

• • 

a , 

3 

. , 

3 
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ANNEXURE II. 

Instruction actually given in the year 1951-52 

NOTE In the major subjects students are divided into several sections for the pur¬ 
pose of lectures, and these sections are sub-divided into smaller groups for the purpose of tutorial 
or seminar instruction. When this has been done the figures set out in the following table show 
the maximum and minimum number of lectures (or of tutorials or seminars) given or held in the 
sections or groups into which the students of the subject have been divided. Where there is only 
one group the appropriate figure is shown in the “ maximum” column. 

Part I—Under-graduate classes 


Tutorial or 

Lectures Seminars 


Subject 



Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Faculty of Arts 







Arabic I 



156 


34 

21 

II 



136 

-• 

20 


Economics (Men) I 



89 

76 

23 

3 

II 



79 

67 

15 

4 

Do. (Women) I 



140 


24 

16 

II 



134 


16 

11 

Education — 







Hindi group (Men) I 



83 


18 

11 

Do. (Women) 11 



84 


21 

9 

English group (Men) I 



78 


18 

11 

Do. (Women) II 



84 


20 

9 

Philosophy Group (Men) I 



74 


13 

4 

Do. (Women) II 



82 


13 

9 

Non-philosophy group I 



89 


13 

6 

(Men) 







Do. (Women) 11 



83 


13 

9 

English Literature (Men) I 



146 

138 

49 

14 

11 



143 

120 

45 

13 

(Women) 1 



151 

,, 

47 

27 

11 



137 


44 

14 

English (General) (Men) 1 



Nil 


46 

15 

II 



NIl 


30 

14 

(Women) I 



Nil 


50 

28 

II 



Njl 


31 

25 

Geography (Men) 1 



90 

87 

20 

* 

Do. (Women) 11 



110 


18 

5 

(Women) I 



79 

% > 

17 


11 



107 


11 

6 

Hindi (Men) 1 



156 

138 

41 

14 

11 



138 

129 

29 

15 

(Women) I 



144 


41 

32 

II 



121 


26 

21 

History (Men) I 



97 

86 

48 

5 

II .. 

• • 

•• 

93 

85 

23 

l 

(Women) I 



97* 

86* 

23 

to 




(+48) 

(+48) 



II 

• • 

-• 

104 


14 

12 

Mathematics I 



154 


24 

13 

II 



158 

•• 

14 

8 

Military Science I 



125 


30* 

10* 

II 

• • 

•• 

115 

•• 

24* 

7* 

Music, vocal (for B. A.) 1 



41 


92* 

65* 

II 

• • 


43 


9* 

4* 

Instrumental (for B.A.) I 



40 


92 

3* 




49 


73 

29 

11 



40 


9 

4 

Instrumental and vocal 







B. A., Home Arts and 11 .. 



40 


67 

48 

B. Sc. Home Science). 







Philosophy (Men) 1 



92 

* 78 

19 

1 

II 



123 

116 

12 

2 

(Women) 1 



109 

.. 

20 

15 

II 


-• 

137 

•• 

16 

7 

Politics (Men) I 



76 

64 

23 

J 

11 



127 

120 

13 

4 

(Women) I 



152 


23 

18 

II 

•• 

•• 

134 


- 15 

12 


• (Women students studying Medieval Indian History received 48 additional lectures) 









Lectures 


Tutorial or 
Seminars 


Subject 


Persian (Men) T 

II 

(Women) I 
II 

Sanskrit (Men) I 

II 

(Women) I 

II .. 

Urdu (Men) I 

II 

(Women) I 
II 

Faculty of Commerce — 

Accountancy 

Advanced accounts and auditing 
Banking 

Commercial and Industrial organisation 
Commercial law 

Economics, currency and banking 
Economic Development 
English 

Indian industries, trade and commerce 

Insurance 

Statistics 

Faculty of Science — 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Military Science 

Physics 

Zoology 



Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini 

mum 

Maxi 

mum 

Mini 

mum 


136 


44 

H 


126 


21 

15 


. 125 


44 

11 


117 


20 



160 


42 

23 


132 


21 

17 


136 


43 

37 


146 


26 



140 


37 

17 


106 


24 

5 


150 


48 

47 


137 


29 



I 

66 

59 

23 

17 

II 

70 

69 

22 

13 

11 

53 

53 

15 

15 

I 

66 

56 

20 

10 

I 

81 

80 

Nil. 

.. 

I 

56 

52 

7 

5 

l 

59 

57 

8 

2 

I 

.. Nil. 


45 

33 

II 

Nil. 

•• 

39 

25 

II 

Vt 

00 

55 

21 

10 

II 

62 

60 

8 

4 

11 

84 

78 

20 

14 


l 

69 

. , 

• » , , 

II 

69 

•• 

.. 

r 

78 

67 


n 

67 

61 

.. 

i 

157 

127 


ii 

156 

145 


i 

130 



ii .. 

117 



i 

84 

72 


ii 

87 

66 


i 

69 

66 


ii 

57 

53 
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ANNEXURE III 



Number 

Number 

Number 

Total 

Number 

Subject 

of 

of 

of 

number 

of 

students 

groups 

for 

class in¬ 
struction 

weekly 
meetings 
of each 
group 

of 

periods 

teacher* 

required 


Arabic 


B.A. 

I 



4 1 





, t 






i 

i 


4 

1 


II 



2J 

•• 



•• 

•• 

M.A. 

I 



n 











. 1 

i 





II 

•• 


2J 

■ ■ 



•• 

■■ 

Commerce - 

.. 









B. Com. 

I 

•• 


179 

9 

r 





II 

•• 


143 

7 

i 


43 

4 

M.Com. 

I 

•• 


92 

5 

3 



•• 


II 



71 

4 

3_ 




Economics - 

_ 









B.A. 

I 

•* 


660 

33 

r 



•• 


II 

.. 

* • 

646 

32 

i 


101 

10 

M.A. 

I 

.. 

♦ • 

131 

6 

3 



• • 


11 

.. 

• • 

132 

6 

3 




Education — 










B. A. 

1 



242 

12 

n 



, * 


II 

•• 


217 


l 


26 

3 

M.Ed. 


* » 

• * 

21 

i 

3 



.. 

English — 










B.A. 

I 

•• 

• * 

1,192 

«• 

r 



*• 


II 



1,039 

32 

l 




*.Sc. 

I 

.. 


171 

9 

l 



• # 


II 

*• 


130 

6 

l 


15J 

15 

B. Com. 

I 

, , 


177 


l 



• e 












II 

- 


140 

7 

i 




M.A. 

l 


* • 

64 

9 

3 





II 

♦ . 


13 

1 

3. 



•• 

Fine Arts — 










B. A. Home 



21 




•1 

, , 

Artr 

1 




[ 1 

i 


3 

1 


II 



4, 

.. 




•• 

B. Sc. Home 



5‘ 






Science 

I 




i 1 

1 


3 



II 



3 


* 4 

•• 

0eograph v— 










B.A. 

I 



189 

9 

r 


31 

5 


11 

• . 


157 

t 

i 


SI 

3 

M.A. 

l 



69 

3 

3 



. • 


II 

. . 


41 

2 

3 j 



.. 

Hindi — 










B.A. 

1 



532 

27 

r 



•• 


II 



467 

23 

i 

• 


. . 

M.A. 

I 

* . 


75 

4 

3 


■. 


11 



57 

3 

3 



.. 

History — 










B.A. 

I 

*• 


435 

22 

1 



•• 


II 



382 

19 

1 


62 

6 

M.A. 

I 

•• 


79 

4 

3 



.. 


II 

* • 

• * 

54 

9 

3 



,, 










Subject 

Number Number 

of of 

students groups 

for 

class in¬ 
struction 

Number 

of 

weekly 
meetings 
of each 
group 

Totai 

number 

ol 

periods 

Number 

of 

teachers 

required 

Law — 

LL.B. 

I 

484 

24 

3 




II 

295 

15 

3 

123 

12 

LL.M. 


32 

2. 

3 

• • 

. * 

Mathematics- 

B.A. 

- 

IS 

1 

1 

** 



II 

2* 

2 

1 


. * 

M.A. 

I 

12 

1 

3 

9 

1 


II 

10 

1 

3 

•• 

.. 

Military Science— 

B.A. I 

87 

4 

l 

8 

1 


II 

77 

4 

1 

• • 

.. 

Persian — 
B.A. 

I 

22 

1 

1 

. , 

, , 


II 

18 

1 

I 

5 

1 

M.A. 

I 

* 5 ] 

1 

3 


■ • 


II 

3J 



- 

* * 

Philosophy— 

B.A. 

I 

416 

grt£>2i 

1 

. , 

. . 


II 

371 

18 

1 

46 

5 

M.A. 

I 

39 

f 2 

3 


.. 


II 

19 

I 

3 

•• 

•• 

Politics— 

B.A. 

I 

391 

20 

1 

4 • 

. . 


II 

245 

12 

1 

•• 

• • 

M.A. 

I (Pol.) 

.TiSsi 

3 

3 

59 

6 







II (Pol.) 


2 

3 

•• 

•• 

M.A. 

I (Dipl.) .. 

29 

2 

. 3 

•• 

•• 


II (Dipl.' .. 

48 

2 

3 


•• 

Sarskrlt — 
B.A. 

I 

!! 87 

4 

1 




IT 

79 

4 

1 

11 

1 

M.A. 

I 

II 

9) 

.. .[ , 

3 

‘ ‘ 

* * 

Urdu — 







B.A. 

l 

90 

4 

1 


•• 


II 

55 

3 

1 

10 

1 

M.A. 

I 

II 

5‘ 

1 

J 

3 


•• 


771 


78 


m 


ANNEXURE IV 


SUGGESTED MODIFICATION OF THE PROPOSED SCHEME OF 
TEACHING TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE FACULTY OF LAW 
1. Some initial difficulty may be experienced in adopting the proposed 
scheme in the Faculty of Law in view of the fact that six or eight branches of 
law are studied each year. We suggest that the difficulty may be surmounted 
in the following manner: 


I. (1) The total enrolment in the Faculty shield not exceed 500, exclusive 
of students studying for the LL.M., and LL.D., degrees; 

(2) Instruction in the seven subjects for the LL.B., (Previous) and eight 
subjects for the LL.B. (Final) examinations should, instead of being spread 
over the whole year, be concentrated in particular terms at the rate of three 
subjects in each of the first two terms and the remaining subject or subjects in 
the third term, the time saved on lectures being devoted to more intensive 
class and tutorial work on all papers. 


(3) The amount of instruction may be approximately as follows : 

(i) Thirty lectures in each subject delivered to classes of not more than 
100 students; 


(ii) Class instruction in groups of 20 students, each group meeting once 
a week in each subject during the term in which lectures in that 
subject are given, and some more in the third term; 


(hi) A * general tutorial ’ for the purpose of assessing the capacity and 
progress of each student which should be attended by each student 
once a term. 

II. On this basis the total work involved in the case of the LL.B. classes 
would be as follows : 

(1) LL.B. (Previous):—approximately 250 students : 


Lectures to 3 classes of approximately 80 students : 30 lectures 
in each of seven subjects : (3x7x30). 

630 

periods 

Class work for 13 groups each meeting 10 times in each of 7 
subjects : (13x10x7). 

910 

periods 

‘General Tutorial’ for 250 students at one period each per 
term. .. .. .. 

750 

periods. 

Total . 

2,290 

periods 

(2) LL.B.(Final):—approximately 240 students : 



30 lectures in each of 8 subjects to 3 classes (3x8x30). 

720 

periods. 

Class work for 12 groups of 20 each meeting once a week for 
10 weeks (12x8x10). .. 

960 

periods. 

‘General Tutorial’ for 240 students at one period per term. .. 

720 

periods. 

Total 

2,400 

periods. 


On this basis the total work amounts to 4690 periods a year. Of this work 
the Professor may be expected to undertake 360 periods at the rate of 12 
periods per week in 30 working weeks, leaving 4330 periods to be done by the 
rest of the staff, each of whom may fairly be expected to do 15 periods ’ work 
per week or 450 periods in the 30 working weeks of the year. Nine whole¬ 
time teachers and one part-time teacher would thus be required in addition to 
the Professor. 

As the Department has at present 1 Professor, 3 Readers, 3 permanent 
Lecturers, 3 temporary Lecturers and 4 part-time teachers, there would (on 
this basis) be a sufficient staff to provide instruction and to supervise the work 
of LL.M. students and those doing other advanced work. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The sufficiency and suitability of the University Buildings for 

PURPOSES OF TEACHING 

I. Introductory. 2. Classification of rooms. 3. Number of teaching 
rooms. 4. Sufficiency of accommodation. 5. Suitability of accommodation. 
6. Common rooms for students. 7. The Women’s Department 

1. Inti oductory. —The^ables included in, this Chapter are based on 
information supplied to the Committee by the Heads of Departments. The 
Blocks to which reference is made in these tables are the following: 


-Block A 

Block B 1 

Block C | 

.. Women's Department. 

Old Pioneer bungalow. 

Block D 

Law College building. 

Block E 

New Oriental block. 

Block F .. 

Indian Press bungalow. 

Block G 

Histroy and Politics Department. 

Block H 

Philosophy Department. 

Block J 

F.conomics Department. 

Block K 

New Commerce block. 

Block L 

Music building. 

Block M .. 

Botany Department. 

Block N 

Chemistry Department. 

'Block? 

Physics Department. 

Block Q 

Mathematics Department. 

Bloc, R 

Military Science Department. 

Block S .. 

Zoology Department. 

Block T 

Women’s B. Sc. block. 

Block U .. 

Women’s Delegacy block. 


Statements of the total number of rooms (excluding teachers’ bathrooms), 
in each block and the purposes for which they are used are contained in Tables 
IX to XX111 of this Chapter. Plans of the several blocks are in Appendices 
19-A to 19-U. 

The Committee has been handicapped by the fact that although plans of 
the several blocks are available, there is no plan of the entire University larger 
than one measuring 9"Xb". e 

2. Classification of rooms,—Tor the sake of convenience we propose to 
refer collectively to rooms now used for lectures and seminars and to vacant rooms 
capable of being so used, as “ class rooms ", and to class rooms (as so defined) 
and teacher's rooms collectively as “ teaching rooms ”. The expression 
“ teaching rooms ” therefore does not include rooms used exclusively as 
laboratories, store rooms, museums, offices or for departmental libraries or rest 
rooms. * * ' 


Teaching rooms have been divided into the following classes : 


Class I 

.. rooms measuring under 100 sq, ft. 


Class II 

.. rooms measuring between 100 and 300 sq. ft. 


Class III 

.. rooms measuring between 301 and 750 sq. ft. 


Class IV 

.. rooms measuring between 751 and 1,199 sq. ft. 


Class V 

.. rooms measuring between 1,200 sq. ft. and above. 



In the tables and discussion in this Chapter we have not included the 
accommodation in the Sheila Dhar Institute of Soil Science. The Institute i« 
situated at a distance of more than a mile from the University, and the accom¬ 
modation in it can be used only for the specialised research work for which the 
Institute is intended. A plan of this building will however be found in 
Appendix 20. The accommodation in the J. K. Institute of Applied Physics 
which has only recently been erected and has not yet been fitted up, has al» 
been excluded. ^ 
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5. Humber of teaching rooms .—'The number and distribution of teaching 
rooms is shown in the following table: 

TABLE I 


Rlock 



ROOMS 



Total 


I 

(under 100 
sq. ft.) 

IT 

(100 to 3SO 
sq. ft.) 

III 

(301 to 750 
sq. ft.) 

IV 

751 to 1199 
sq. ft.) 

V 

(1200 sq. 
ft. and above) 

A 


6 

6 

1 


«3 

B and C 

. ■ 

6 

6 


1 

r- 

D 

.4 

7 

9 

2 

2 

—-I 

E 

1 

13 

6 

1 


21 

F 

1 

7 

2 



10 

G 


17 

6 

l 

2 

26 

H 


3 

3 

1 


7 

J 


13 

1 

.1 

.. 

17 

K 

.. 

(2 

2 

2 

.» 

16 

L 

t 

8 

.. 

1 


11 

M 

1 

8 

6 

1 

*« 

16 

N 


17 

6 

4 

2 

79 

P 

■ • 

5 

3 

1 

1 

n 

Q 

•. 

3 

3 

7 

• * 

13 

R 

.. 

1 

2 

. • 


3 

9 

• • 

10 

J 

1 


16 

T 

1 

1 

3 


.. 

5 

U 

•• 


•• 

■ • 

•• 


Total 

10 

137 

69 

26 

8 

250 



K the blocks at present exclusively used by women students (Blocks A, 
T and U) be excluded, the accommodation available in the Senate House and 
the Muir College areas respectively is shown in the next Table: 

TABLE II 




Senate House Area 

Muir College Area 



(Blocks B to (L) 

(Blocks M to S) 

Claw 1 


8 

1 

Class II 


86 

43 

Class III 

.. 

35 

25 

Class IV 

— 

11 

14 

ClaM V 

.. 

5 

3 


Total 

145 

~ 1 


4. Sufficiency of accommodation.— (a) Class rooms.— (i) Senate Hons* 
area— In the Senate House area, but excluding the so called Women’s Depart¬ 
ment, (Clock A), there are 35 class rooms capable of accommodating between 
20 and 50 students, eleven which can accommodate between 50 and 80 students 
and five which can accommodate between 80 and 110 students. This calcula¬ 
tion is on the assumption that each student is allowed 15 sq. ft.; if this 
allowance is reduced, as we think it may be slightly in the case of the larger 
classes, the capacity of the accommodation will he increased. Small classes of 
lews than twenty can be (and frequently are) held in teacher’s rooms. 
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There is at present a tendency, natural enough, for each department to act 
as a self contained unit, and to desire to arrange for all its teaching to be done 
in the building which it occupies or shares with some other department or 
departments. The result is that the use of the various rooms is very unevenly 
distributed, and some departments, notably Hindi, hnd it necessary to make 
use of rooms in more than one building. On the other hand an examination 
of Tables IX to XXIII in which the position in the several blocks is considered 
separately, shows that in practically no instance is the maximum use being made, 
even under present conditions, of the available accommodation. The working 
day is divided into seven periods, which means lorty-two periods a week. The 
maximum number of periods for which any room is used in the Senate House 
area is shewn below : 

TABLE ITT 


Block B 32 Block C. 31 

Block C 42 (one room) Block H 20 

Block D 41 (one two rooms) Block J 36 

Block E 26 Block K 41 (one room) 

Block F 21 Block L 41 (one room). 


The average number ol periods a week tor which rooms which are 
cxtlusivciy used for lectures or seminars are otcupied is shewn in Table IV. 

TABLE IV 





Class 

II 

III 

IV 

y 

Block 

B and C 

• • 

• • • a 

17 

21 

.. 

42 

Block 

D .. 

• a 

• • *t 

23 

3h 

32 

34 

Block 

F. .. 

• * 

■ • ■ * 

* * 

20 

24 

• 

Block 

F .. 

• a 

* • TnBPlfl 

16 

13 

• • 


Block 

O 

• » 

• ft M 

♦ • 

26 

a • 

30 

Blues 

H .. 

• ■ 

• * * • 

* a 

8 

IS 

. 

Block 

I .. 

« # 

• • • t 

11 

30 

34 


B^~k 

K .. 

• • 

♦ # • • 

.. 

4 

38 


Ploek 

L .. 


.. 

21 

• • 

41 





Average 

19 

23 

31 

34 


The cx ciit to which teacher’s rooms arc used for teaching purposes is 
shewn in Table. V'. 

TAT LF. V 


Block, 


No. of 
trader’s 
rooms 
used (or 
teaching 

No. of 
peiiods a 
week so 
used 

Average 
user ol 
rooms 
(periods 
a week) 

B and C 


1 

19 

19 

D 


4 

60 

15 

F. 


11 

180 

16 3 

F 


4 

63 

15-8 

G 


18 

21S 

18 1 

H 


.. 5 

56 

11-2 

S 


.. 10 

104 

1C- 4 

K 


.. 9 

98 

11 

L 


Nil 













We do not consider that there is any sufficient reason why all teaching 
in a pat titular subject in the faculties of Arts, Commerce arid Law should be 
given in a particular building. It appears to us that the logical and proper 
course is for the total accommodation for lecture and seminar purposes in 
Blocks B to L to be available for use by any department in these faculties 
according to its need. We think, therefore, that the allocation of accommoda¬ 
tion should be ceniralised. It will of course be convenient for the teaching 
ol a department to continue to be held, as far as possible, in one building, but 
if this cannot be arranged there can, we think, be no valid objection to use 
being mode of rooms in other adjacent buildings. There is a Board of Co¬ 
ordination, established by Statute (Chapter VII), one of the functions of which 
is to assign lecture rooms, laboratories and other rooms to the Faculties. The 
Board consists of the Vice-Char.cellor, the Deans and the Registrar, but as far 
as we have been able to ascertain it has met only three times in the past twenty- 
live years (a). We think that this Board has an important function, but one 
which it can only perform satisfactorily if in allotting rooms it takes an overall 
view of the neetls of departments and the use actually made of the existing 
accommodation. 

(ii) Muir College area .—In the Faculty of Science there is now, we consider, 
ample accommodation for lectures and seminars. The average number of 

E eriods a week for which class rooms are used is shown in Table VI. It is to 
e noted that in the Science faculty teacher’s rooms (except two rooms in the 
Physics Department) are not used for teaching purposes. 

TABLE VI 




Class 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

Block 

M 

* . • • * • 


12 

20 

, . 

Block 

N 


6 

. - 


18 

Block 

P 

• • • • 

8 

6 

23 

21 

Block 

Q 


• • 

• • 

31 

' . 

Block 

R 

• • • » 

17 

17 

» • 

.. 

Block 

S 

■ « ■ • • • 

20 

25 

.. 

• 4 

Block 

T 

• • • ♦ • • 

If 

• * 


•• 



Average 

13 

15 

25 

19 1/2 


In none of the departments of the Science faculty, other than in the 
Mathematics department, is any lecture or class room occupied for more than 
28 petiotls in a week, in the Mathematics department the position is made 
somewhat difficult by die fact that two rooms are shared by that depar tment 
with die department of Military Science and one with die depan men t of 
F.ngli.sb, but even then one of these rooms, capable of bolding 65 students, is 
used only lev 17 periods a week. 

(b) The extension of working hours as a means of reducing congestion.— 
Let lures and semir.ais in the Ua.vcrsi y are now generally held between the 
hours ol 10 a.m. and 4 p.in.; the majority end by 2.10 p.m., aider which hour 
most of die lecuire and class rooms in the L'n.vetsity are empty. Work in the 
Law Department begins at 12.10 p.m. and finishes at 4 o’clock. The working 
day is divided iri.o a maximum cl seven periods of 50 minutes each. 

Under the present arrangements all teaching work in the University is 
given within the short period of six hours; the greater part of it is given 
within a peiiod of a little over four hours. Even in such circuins ances we 
are of the view that, if full us ■ is made of the available accommodation, the 
latter is sufficient; but it appears to us dear that such difficulties as there are 
will en.iieiy disappear if the hours within which work is done can be extended. 
The extensile of the period within which work is at present done by one hour 
will increase the available accommodation by well over 100 rooms. 

We h;ve recommended elsewhere that for other reasons the University 
should be developed into a place where both teacher and student will want to 
spend the greater part of their day. Such a development will entail the 
provision of common rooms and facilities for obtaining food, but if this object 
cat: be achieved—and it is a matter to which we attach very great importance— 
there would appear to be no longer any reason why instruction should be 
compressed into a few consecutive hours of lire day. 

(a) It met on the 15th October, 1925, the 3rd May, 1950, and on the 17th October 1952 
The last meeting was attended by four teachers who were not members of the Board but’ atten¬ 
ded by invitatkn, and by none of the Deans. 
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Not all the present accommodation is suitable for teaching purposes, and 
some of tiie existing buildings, notably the former residential bungalows which 
have been adapted for use by the University, entail heavy maintenance charges. 
j\t some stage these buildings will, if teaching remains restricted to the present 
hours, require to be replaced by other and better buildings. We think the wiser 
course is lo spend money on the buildings needed to provide those conditions 
which are necessary if the University is to be the real centre of the student’s 
life and which, if done, will make the construction of new lecture rooms and 
class rooms unnecessary by enabling the maximum use to be made of the ex¬ 
isting ones. 

There is a further consideration which w'e think should be borne in mind 
in considering the question of extending the hours within which work is done. 
Under present arrangements each period lasts for 50 minutes ; and there is 
no gap provided between periods—the first period ends and the second is due 
lo begin at the same time. It is obvious that under such a system the first period 
will end early or the second period will start late—or both. We are informed 
that in practice a lecture for this reason does not normally last for more than 
forty minutes. We think it would he far better if provision were made for a 
ten minute interval between each class, which could then begin on time and 
continue for its proper period. This means of course that seven periods will be 
spread over the same number of hours instead of over a little less than six 
hours as at present. 

(c) Teacher’s rooms —There is a shortage of teacher’s rooms. There are 
137 rooms suitable for teachers, or 147 in all if the 10 small rooms (Class I) 
are included. Some of these rooms, as in the Music Department, are used 
as class rooms. 

The number of rooms at present used as teacher’s rooms is shown, in Table 

VII. 


TABLE VII 


Women’s College 

Block A. 

Senate House area 


jEfiu 

Muir College area 



Block B and C. 

. 

/vT 

Block M. 


13 

Block D. 

♦ * 

a Sit 

Block N. 


10 

Block E. 


13 

Block P. 


7 

Block F. 


7 

Block Q. 


5 

Block G. 


19 

Block R. 


* 

Block II. 


5 

Block S. 


12 

Block J. 


11 

Block T. 


2 

Block K. 

Block L. 

•• 

10 

2 

Room used by Military 
Science Teachers. 

1 

Total 


83 

Total ,. 


50 


The number of teaching posts in the University (in 1952-53) is shewn in 
inext Table. The numbets in brackets show the actual number of teacher* 
in January, 1953. 

TABLE Vin 


Men Women 


Whole- Part- Whole- Part- 

time time time time 


Faculties uf Arts, Commerce and Law 120(114) 9(13) 18(16) 1(1) 

Faculty of Science .. .. .. 75(74) (2) 


Total 


195(188) 9(15) 18(16) 


HD 
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As a general rule we think it desirable that every wholetime teacher should 
have a separate room in which he may interview students and carry on his own 
researches. Junior teachers may for a time share a common staff room, and 
there would appear to be less need for separate rooms in the case of those 
teachers, as in the department of Physics, a major part of whose research work 
is necessarily done in a laboratory. To some extent the deficiency can be 
overcome by utilising some of the smaller class rooms as teachers rooms, and 
we have proposed that a few rooms should be set aside in the Library fcxr 
use by teachers. This however will not make good the deficiency, and we 
think that provision should be made for approximately 6 additional rooms for 
teachers of the Science Faculty and 24 for teachers in the other faculties. An 
increase in the total number of teachers in the University will of course neces¬ 
sitate an increase in the number of teachers rooms. 

( d) Laboratories.— The Chemistry Department needs an additional 
laboratory for B. Sc. students. The requisite rooms are available but they 
require to be fitted. Subject to this we are of opinion that the provision of 
laboratories in the science departments is adequate. The Hindi Department 
requires a laboratory room for experimental phonetics. We think that suit¬ 
able provision can be made by an extension of the partially built Hindi Bhawan. 
The Geography Department also needs an experimental room, but we think it 
may be possible for the requisite work to be conducted in one of the rooms 
in the J. K. Institute of Applied Science which will be used for the study of 
geo-physics. 

(e) Departmental libraries.—We have recommended elsewhere that depart¬ 
mental libraries should not exceed approximately 1000 volumes, and should 
consist of such reference books and specialised periodicals as are required by 
teachers of the department and research students. They are not intended for 
use by under-graduates. Such libraries will have to be placed by the Head of 
the Department in the charge of a teacher, and it will probably be found 
convenient in most cases to keep such a library in a teacher’s room. 

5. Suitability of accommodation.—On the whole the buildings of the 
University which were erected for teaching purposes are satisfactory although 
lack of careful planning has maned the utility of some. Other buildings were 
however originally designed for other purposes, and their adaptation for 
university teaching work has been only partially successful. In the case of the 
old Indian Press buildings care was taken to remodel them for university work, 
but the rooms occupied by the departments of Philosophy (Block H) are not 
very satisfactory. Several of the rooms are of an awkward shape, and there 
being no verandah on the northern side work is liable to be disturbed by the 
traffic on the road on that side. The interior of this part of the Press block 
could probably be redesigned with advantage. 

The main building of Block E contains a large room (52 feetx3(> feet) 
which is sub-divided by low partitions into a combined office for the three 
departments of Hindi, Sanskrit and Arabic and two seminar rooms, an arrange* 
rnent which is not satisfactory. 6 


Block F is an unburnt brick building, about 100 years old, which was 
formerly a residential house belonging to the Indian Press. The rooms are 
not weli ventilated, and of three rooms (Nos. 6, 7 and 8) on the roof of this 
building two are small and all are unsuitable for use in the hot weather. 
The building (Block B)-also constructed about a hundred years ago of un¬ 
burnt brick—used by the Geography and Education Departments, and Block 
A the so called Women’s Department, are converted residential bungalows and 
suffer from the defects inherent in a building not designed for teaching purposes. 
The Womens College we refer to further below. 6 r ^ 

Five rooms in Block E (Nos. 15 to 19) and six in Block T (Nos 18 to 231 
are converted out houses. In Block D a cycle shed has been converted into 
two small class rooms (Nos. 21 and 22). Room 2 in Block U, used as cookery 
demonstration room-, is m a very dilapidated condition. We think that they 
are all unsatisfactory parttcularly in the hot weather, and should cease as soon 
as possible to be used for teaching purposes. In Block P the device has been 
adopted of increasing the accommodation by dividing three rooms horizontally • 
each of these rooms which was originally 30 feet in height has been converted 
into two rooms approximately 14 feet high. Each of the rooms has a consider- 

f*J?°^ rea - tW ° meaSU u e 924 Square - feet and one 1350 s q uar e feet-and as 
a result of the conversion the rooms are ill-proportioned and somewhat airless. 

th rh ^ ect in planning is found in the extensions recently made to 
the Chemistry Department and to some extent in the new buildings of the 
Zoology Department and Women’s B.Sc. block. Rooms intended for use as 
laboratories again have a height of only 14 feet which makes it difficult, we 

f a ct 1 tfi a t e< ^' t0 fit fTu CtlVe exhaust f ? ns - The position is made worse by the 
k i* i e t , he rooms trended for laboratories has a fume 
J a dl ber 7 b v en P r °y ided ‘ . We are informed that the presence of chemical fumifs 
in these laboratories at times not only interferes with work in them but in 
adjoining rooms as well. m 
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6. Common rooms for students .—Common rooms for students are almost 
wholly lacking. For women students there are four inadequately furnished rest 
rooms (in Blocks B, F, J and L) and two small rather dilapidated rooms in the 
Womens Delegacy. For men students there are no common rooms apart from 
those to be found in the University Union and Delegacy Building. We discuss 
this matter further in Chapter IV. 

7. The “Women’s Department ".-The building occupied by this so- 
called department was at one time the residence of Sir Pramoda Charan Banerji. 
It is an old fashioned single-storied building and is not suitable for teaching 
purposes. It has been, divided into 24 rooms, of which three are ill-lighted 
rooms used as godowns, three are the residential quarters of the Superintendent 
of the Sarojini Naidu Hostel and two are office rooms of the Hostel, Several 
of the interior rooms are neither well lighted nor well ventilated, and it is only 
possible to enter the interior rooms by passing through the outer rooms. 

In, view of the pressure on space the reservation of a number of rooms 
for use by the Superintendent of the Sarojini Naidu Hostel does not appear to 
be justified. We think that the Superintendent should be provided, as the 
Superintendents of other hostels are provided, with a small bungalow adjacent 
to the Hostel and that the Hostel office should be in the Hostel itself. If this 
be done live additional rooms would be available for use by the “department". 
The building is old, and although structural alterations may present difficulty 
it seems wholly unnecessary that three rooms within the building should be 
used as godowns. If the partitions between these rooms and rooms 22, 23 and 
24 can be removed, it may be possible to make three additional class rooms. 
The staff room is very inadequate, and we think it should be considered 
whether by a re-arrangement of work, and the possible removal of the parti¬ 
tion between rooms 8 and 17, one of the large interior rooms cannot be 
converted into a combined staff room and library. 

We hope that the necessity for a separate building for the instruction of 
women students will eventually disappear, in which case this building could 
possibly be adapted for use as residential quarters by the women teachers of 
the University. 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

Dimen¬ 
sions 
in feet 


Room 

Purpose for which used 


Women's Sec¬ 
tion 

L S. 

Periods 
in use 
a week 

1 

13x10 1/24 Sarojini Naidu Hostel Offices 


.. 

. . 

., 

2 13x14 f 

3 13 1/2X 13J Storeroom 






4 

25 1/2x13 Class room 




27 

27 

3 

17x13 

Seminar room 



6 

12 

18 

6 

14x13 

Ditto. 



Not in use. 



7 

9 1/2x13 Staffroom 

. . 


• • 

•• 


8 

27x14 

Class room 



8 

14 

22 

9 

27x14 

Ditto 



9 

9 

18 

10 

11x6 

Property room for experimental psychology 



•• 

•• 

11 

25x14 

Class room 

.. 


4 

6 

10 

12 

17x14 

Ditto 

.. 


12 

16 

28 

13 

32x26 

Lecture room 



28 

3 

31 

14 

16x14 

Class room 



6 

3 

9 

15 

19 1/2x14 

Ditto .. 



•• 

13 

u 

16 

38x16 

Ditto 



36 


36 

17 

27x17 

Ditto .. 




12 

12 

18 

27x17 

Library 




•• 

•• 

Veran- 12 1/2x96 
dah 

19 18x16 Godown .. 




4 

4 

20 

16x16 

Ditto .. 

• m • • 




•• 

21 

18x16 

Ditto 

* • a « 

*• 


•• 

•• 

22 

23 

24 

14x144 
16x14 y 
18x14 j 

Superintendents residential quarters 

•• 



•• 
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TABLE X 

BLOCKS ‘B’ AND *C 
Old Pioneer Press Bungalow 
(for plan, see Appendix 195.) 


Education Geography Philosophy L.S.G.D. 


Serial Dimen- Purpose 
num- sions for which L. 
ber used 


— Periods 
in use 
a week 


Block B. 

1 16x10 .. Oi 

2 9 1/2x21 1/2 Seminar 

room. 

3 30 x 20 Class room 

4 30x20 Do. 

5 10x12 


(Teacher’s 

room). 


10x22 .. D 

39x10 

10x12 

10x21 

30 x 20 Classroom 10 
30x20 


Teacher’s 

room. 

4 15 

Teachers' 

room) 

Women’s 

common 

room). 

20 2 

Library 

(Store room) 


10x10 

20x10 


i j L rifl I ’M 


(Store 

room 

and 

office. 


16 

18x22 

•- 

Tea¬ 

cher's 




room 

17 

18x22 

(Teacher’s 

room). 

•• 


Block C 



1 

40 x 30 Lecture 

« • • • 

18 


23 periods 
map work 


(Teacher’s 

room). 


2 8x12 


Office 
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TABLE XI 


BLOCK ‘D* 

(Law College Building) 

(for plan , see Appendix 191?) 



Room 

Law English 



Hindi 

Periods 








n u se 
a week 








Serial Dimensions 

Purpose 






num- 


for which 

L, S. 

L. 

s. 

L. S. 


ber 


used 






1 

30x20 

Class room 

20 .. 

18 

, , 


38 

1A 

15x10 

.. 

.. 

(Teacher's 







room. 

10 


10 

2 

30x20 

Class room 

24 .. 

ii 


6 

41 

3 

45x36 

Lecture room 

25 .. 

9 

, • 


34 

4 

30x20 

Class room 

24 .. 

17 



41 

5 

30x20 

.. 

.. 

(Teacher’s 


18 





room 








ii 

7 

.. 


5A 

15x10 



(Teachers’ 







room. 




6 

9x8 

Class room 



18 

. . 

18 

7 

16x12 



(Teachers’ 







(room. 

7 

.. 

7 

8 

16x12 

.. 


(Teachers’ 







room. 

25 

. . 

25 

9 

30x20 

Class room 

.. 20 

12 

8 


40 

9A 

8x8 

Seminar room 

„ „ n V V U. ft 


12 


12 

10 

45x36 

Lecture room 

20 .. 

6 

8 


34 

11 

30x20 

Class room 

20 .. 

5 

12 


37 

11A 

8x8 

Seminar room 



23 


23 

12 

13 

16x12 

16x12 

Seminar room 

• • 

Office 

26 


» • 

26 

* • 

• * 

* • 

i4 

25x16 

t 4 

(Teacher’s 



, , . 





room. 





15 

25x16 

, . 

(Teacher’s 

. . 

. . 

, . 

. , 




room. 





16 

25x16 


(Teacher’s 


. 9 

» . • * 

# 4 




room. 





17 ' 

25x16 

•• 

Library 

•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

17A 

l 35x25 







18 j 

34x25 

Lecture room 

20 .. 

6 

6 

. . 

32 

19 

8x8 

Lavatory 

. 

* . 

* * 



20 

34x25 

, 9 

.. 

(Staff com- 







mon room. 



21 

18x15 

Seminar room 



19 

.. 

19 

22 

18x15 

Seminar room 


• • 

23 

. . 

23 
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TABLE XII 
BLOCKS ‘E’ and ‘F‘ 
(Indian Press Building) 

(for plan, see Appendix 19 E) 



Room 

Sanskrit 

Arabic 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Periods 
in use 
a week 

Serial 

num' 

her 

Dinien- Purpose 
sions for which 

used 

L. S. 

L. S. 

L. S. 

L. S. 


Block “D" 






1 

19x19 Classroom 



16 .3 


24 

1-A 

12x14 



{Teacher's 

room 



2 

29x19 Class room 



21 5 


26 

3 

29x19 Do. 



12 .. 

12 .. 

24 

4 

29x12 Do. .. 


12 .. 

6 .. 


18 

4-A 

14x12 

.. 



Teachers’ 

room 

6 9 

1 5 

5 

29x19 Class room 

12 .. 

. • 



12 

6 

52x30 

Office 

Office 

Office 



6dn 

6(2) j 

Sections Seminar 
of room 6 room 

.. 


24 

20 


20 

7 

29x19 Class room 

14 




15 

8 

9 

14 1/2 x 14 1/2 

15x15 

(Teacher's 

room. 

(Teacher’s 

(room). 

2 14 


.. 

.. 

] 6 

10 

15x15 

(Teacher’s 

room 

9 12 

.. 

.. 

. . 

*1 

H 

15x15 


(Teacher’s 

room) 



*9 




15 4 


. . 

12 

15x15 

.. 

(Teacher’s 

room). 

12 2 


.. 

U 

13 

15x15 


(Teacher’s 

room 

12 2 



>4 

14 

10x10 

Not in use 



. . 


15 

17x10 


(Teacher’s 

room 

14 3 




16 

16x10 

.. Teacher's 
room. 

8 6 



14 

17 

10x8 

.. 

Teacher's 

room. 

12 6 



13 

18 

17x10 

Teacher’s 

room 

13 1 




14 

19 

17x10 

Teacher’s 

room. 

16 2 




IS 

20 

30x30 Class room 



24 .. 


. \ 

21 

30x30 Proctor's 
Court. 

Block ‘F’ 

■ ■ 

. . 


.. 


1 

13 1/2x10 1/2 


.. 

Teacher’s 

room. 



2 

10 1/2 x 7 1/2 

. , . , 

,, . * 

Teacher’s 


, , 


room 
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Room 

Sanskrit 

Arabic 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Periods 
in use 
a week 

Serial Dimensions 
num¬ 
ber 

Purpose 
for which 
used 

L. 

S. 

T. 

s. 

L. S. 

L. S. 

3 

18x9 



•• 


•• 

Teacher’s 

room. 



4 

31x23 

Class room 





13 

. . 

13 

5 

20x10 







Teacher’s 

room 

6 9 

15 

6 

28x15 


•• 

-• 


•• 

■ ■ 

Teacher’s 

room. 

6 12 

It 

7 

15x11 

•* 

•- 


-- 

•• 

• • 

Teacher’s 

room. 

6 3 

9 

8 

15x11 


•• 




.. 

Teacher’s 

room. 

6 15 

21 

9 

20x14 

Class room 

• * 

• . 



16 


10 

10 

20x14 ' 

Class room 

. . 

. ♦ 

. - 


6 10 


Ifi 

11 

30x23 

Proctor's 

Court. 

•• 


•• 

• • 

.. 

.. 


12 

13 


Womens 

rest room 





.. 

.. 


14 

12x10 

Store room 




.. 

. * 

. . 

.. 

15 

20x10 

Social 

Ser ice 
League, 

•• 

•• 

•• 


.. 

.. 


16 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•* 

.. 

.. 

• • 

17 

•• 

Archaelogi- 
cal Mu¬ 
seum. 

•• 

•• 


•• 

. . 



18 



• • 


•• 

• * 

.. 

- - 

• 4 

19 

. . 

- - 



m ^ 




. . 

20 

.. 

.. 

• • 


•• 

• • 

.. 

.. 


21 


.. 

, , 

, . 

,. 

, . 

• . , . 

. > , » 
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TABLE XIII. 

BLOCK ‘G* (with s portion o p Bkck ‘F‘) 

(History Department Block) 

(for plan, see Appendix 19 C,) 



Room 

History 

Politics 

Philosophy 

Economics 

Hindi 

Serial 

Dimen- Purpose 





in use 
a week 

num¬ 

ber 

sions for 

which 
used 

L. S. 

L. S. 

L. S. 

L. S. 

L. S. 


1 

23x13 



.. 

Teacher’s 

room. 



2 

431/2x29 Lecture 
room. 

8 .. 

4 

6 .. 

10 . 

28 

3 

21Jx29 

Do. 

2 .. 

7 .. 


12 .. 

21 

4 

21fx29 

Do. 

2 ,. 

15 


.. 12 .. 

29 

5 

21ix29 

Do. 


16 

6 .. 


22 

6 

21}x29 

Do. 

6 

25 

.. 

. 

31 

7 

551/2x29 

Do. 

10 

11 

. . 

4 . 

25 

8 

23x13 Office of 



. . . , 




Dean of 
Faculty 
of Arts. 


9 

9-A 

14x101/2 .. 

14x101/2 .. 

Teacher’s 

room. 

16 

Office 

Office 



•• 

.. . 


•• 

16 

10 

14x101/2 .. 

Teacher’s 

room. 

10 








10 

11 

181/2x14 .. 

Teacher’s 

room 

15 









12 

181/2x14 .. 


Teacher's 

room 

2 7 







9 

13 

181/2x14 .. 

.. 

Teachers’ 

room 

6 







6 

14 

181/2x14 .. 

Teacher's 

room 

5 








5 

15 

13x11 

.. 

Teacher’s 

room 

15 







15 

16 

14x101/2 .. 

Teacher’s 

room 

4 11 








15 

17 

29x33 Lecture 
room 

14 .. 

4 







18 

18 

23x131/2 .. 


Teacher’s 

room 

1 13 







14 

19 

20x12 

Teacher’s 

room 

4 








4 

20 

20x12 

Teacher’s 

room 

2 12 








14 

21 

20x12 

Teacher’s 

room 

4 7 

.. 







11 

22 

20x12 

Teacher's 

room 

4 

19 .. 







23 


4 
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Room History Politics Economics Philosophy Hindi 

- ——.———>-• - --——--- — --- Periods 

in use 

Serial Dimen- Purpose a week 

num- sions for which L. S. L. S. E. S. L. S. L. S. 
bcr used 

23 20x!2 .. .. .. Teacher’s . 

room . 12 

2 10 

24 23x13 .. Teacher’s . . 

room 

4 9. 13 

25 19x11 .. Teacher's . . 

room 

5 10.15 


24 19x18 .. .. .. Teacher’s 

room 

7 

27 11x101/2 .. Teacher’s 

room 

14. 

2t 25x20 Archaeo . 

logical 

Museum 
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TABLE XIV 
BLOCK ‘H’ 

(Philosophy Department) 

(for plan, see Appendix 19 H) 


Room 


Philosophy 


■-----Periods 

in use 

Serial Dimen- Purpose for which used L. S. a week 

num- sions 
ber 


1 161/2x16 

2 19x16 

3 16x16 

4 53x16 Classroom 

5 26x16 

6 26x16 Classroom 

7 22x12 

8 27x12 


Teacher’s room 

3 3 

Teacher’s room 

3 8 11 

Teacher’s room 

8 12 20 

18 .. 18 

Office and Libra¬ 
ry 

6 3 9 

Teacher’s room 

3 3 

Teacher’s room 

10 9 19 
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TABLE XV 

BLOCKS T rr.d ‘K’ 


(Commerce and Economics Departments) 
(for plan, see Appendices 19 11 and K) 




Room 

Commerce 

and 

Economics 

Periods 
in use 
a week 

Serial 

Dimen- 

Purpose for which used 

L. 

S. 


num¬ 

ber 

sions 






Block ‘ J ’ 





i 

43x24 

Commercial museum .... 




2 

28x24 

Class room 

.. 30 


30 

3 

34x1/224 Lecture room 

36 


36 

4 

39x24 

Ditto 

34 


34 

5 

341/2x24 Ditto 

32 


32 

<5 

16x9 

Women’s rest room 


. ■ 

♦ . 

7 

9x81/2 





8 

15x12 

Seminar room 

. . 

11 

11 

9 

15x12 

Ditto 


10 

10 

10 

20x12 

Teacher's room 

. . 

11 

11 

11 

29x26 

Staff room and business bureau library 


. • 

. . 

12 

361/2x25 Departmental library _ 

. . 


• • 

13 

25x111/2 Teacher’s room 

3 

8 

11 

14 

25x11 

Ditto 

3 

8 

11 

15 

25x11 

Ditto 

6 

8 

14 

16 

291/2x25 Office 

. . 


• • 

17 

16x12 

Teacher's room _ 

.. 

•• 

•• 

18 

16x16 

D.ito 


8 

8 

19 

16x7 

Ditto 

• • 

10 

10 

20 

16x 8 

Ditto 


10 

10 

12 

16x16 

Ditto 

i 

10 

11 

22 

16x16 

Ditto 

3 


3 

23 

16x16 

Ditto 

. . 

15 

15 

24 

16x 61/2 Muslim water room 

. . 

. . 

* . 

25 

16x16 

-Hindu water room 

. . 

. . 

. . 

26 


Dramatic Hall 

. . 

. . 

. . 

27 

25x16 

Office of the Indian Journal of Economics 

.. 




Block ‘A’ 





1 

35x30 

Lecture rcom 

34 

. « 

34 

2 

141/2x10 Teacher’s room 

* . 

10 

10 

3 

141/2x10 

Ditto 

2 

8 

10 

4 

141/2x10 

Ditto 

. . 

11 

11 

5 

141/2x10 

Ditto 

. . 

11 

11 

6 

141/2x10 

Ditto 

. ■ 

9 

9 

7 

141/2x10 

Ditto 


11 

11 

8 

141/2x10 

Ditto 

♦ . 

7 

7 

9 

141/2x10 

Ditto 

. . 

• • 

« • 

10 

35x30 

Lecture room 

41 


41 

11 

30x20 

Class room 

4 

• • 

4 

12 

30x20 

Ditto 

3 

■ * 

3 

13 

30x20 

Calculating room 

« - 


.. 

14 

12x111 

Teacher’s room 

.. 

12 

12 

15 

12x111 

Ditto 

** 

17 

17 

16 

12x111 


Not in use 



17 

12x111 


Not in use 
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TABLE XVI 
BLOCK ‘L* 

(Music building) 

(for plan, see Appendix 19L) 



Room 



Music 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

Dimen- Purpose for which used 

sions 



periods 
in use 
a week 

1 

151/2x131/2 Storeroom .. 




2 

151/2x131/2 Storeroom 

•• 


• • 

3 

8x8 Office 




4 

16x14 Classroom 

* 


24 

5 

16x14 Ditto 



21 

6 

16x14 Ditto 



12 

7 

16x14 Ditto 



18 

8 

40x20 Lecture toom 

‘ . 


41 

9 

81/2x8 Teacher's Common room .. 

• t 


• • 

10 

161/2x15 Women’s rest room 

• . 


24 

11 

161/2x15 Classroom 



31 

12 

161/2x15 Ditto 

• • 


31 

13 

161/2x15 Ditto 



22 

14 

10x8 Teacher’s room .. 

.. 


* 4 . 

15 

10x8 Bathroom _ 

•• 


•• 
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TABLE XVII 
BLOCK ‘M’ 
(Botany Department) 

(for plan , see Appendix 19 M) 




Room 


Botany 



Serial 

Num¬ 

ber. 

Dimensions 

Purpose for which used 


L. 

S. 

Periods in 
use a 
week 

1 

22x22 

Laboratory 





2 

14x12 

Teacher’s room 





3 

14x9 

Laboratory 





4 

13x12 

Teacher’s room 





5 

13x8 

Air conditioned store 





6 

22x13 

Air conditioned plant room- 





7 

22x101/2 

Office 





8 

31x18 

Laboratory 





9 

56x18 

Ditto 





10 

67x22 

Museum 





11 

31x18 

Ditto 





12 

27x14 

Tcahcher’s room .. 





13 

27x13 

Class room 


13 


13 

14 

27x13 

Ditto 


11 


11 

15 

21x101/2 

Teacher's room 





16 

37x18 

Laboratory 





17 

20x18 

Ditto 





18 

27x20 

Teacher’s room 





19 

27x27 

Laboratory .. sdjjf* 





20 

27x21 

Ditto 





21 

32x27 

Lecture room 


20 


20 

22 

10x81/2 

Teacher's room 





23 

10x81/2 

Store room 





24 

27x22 

Ditto 





25 

22x22 

Library 





26 

10x10 

Culture room 





27 

10x10 

Dark room 





28 

15x10 

Laboratory 



\ • 


29 

10x9 

Apparatus room 





30 

15x10 

Teacher’s room 





31 

20x18 

Laboratory 





32 

43x18 

Ditto 





33 

56x26 

Ditto 





34 

18x32 

Ditto 





35 

18x17 

Teacher’s room 





36 

18x14 

Ditto 





37 

18x14 

Ditto 





38 

18x20 

Teacher’s room and herbarium 





39 

12x10 

Teacher’s room 


.. - 



40 

12x10 

Ditto 
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TABLE XVDI 
BLOCK ‘N’ 
(Chemistry Department) 
(for plan, see Appendix 19AO 


Room 


Chemistry 





Periods in 
use a 

Serial Dimensions 
num¬ 
ber 

Purpose for which used 

I S 

week 


1 

19x17 

Teacher’s room 

.. 

•• 

2 

17x12 

Class room 

5 

J 

3 

19x10 


Not in use 


4 

12x10 

• • 

Do 


5 

30x20 

• • 

Do. 


6 

39x32 

Lecture room 

15 

13 

7 

20x18 


Not in use 

.. 

8 

18x10 

Dark room 

.. 

.. 

9 

17x14 

Class room 

6 

6 

10 

10x14 

• • 

Not in use 

.. 

11 

10x14 


Do. 


12 

30x28 


Do. 


13 

30x28 

Mi 





| Organic post-graduate laboratories 



14 

14x10 




15 

14x10 




16 

30x10 




17 

30x18 

Store room 

.. 

• - 

18 

19x17 

-r-H 

Not in uso 


19 

17x12 

.. 

Do. 

. * 

20 

19x10 

i 



21 

12x10 

► Physical Chemistry practical rooms 

.. Not yet in use 

• • 

22 

32x28 

.. 

.. 

«- 

23 

39x32 

Laboratory 

.. 


24 

20x18 

Teacher’s room 

» * • » • • 

.. 

23 

18x10 

Balance room 

. . 

• * 

26 

17x14 

Class room 

7 

7 

27 

17x14 

Teacher’s room 

* • • • ■ * 

*. 

28 

14x10 




29 

14x10 

Inorganic laboratory 

■ > * * * * 

.. 

30 

30x28 




31 

30x28 

«. 

Not in use 


32 

14x10 


Do. 


33 

14x10 

.. 

Do. 


34 

29x30 

.. 

Do. 



30x10 ' 





12x9 




35 


Store rooms 

’• • * 

• • 


12x9 





12x9 J 
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Room 


Serial Dimensions 
num¬ 
ber. 


Purpose for which used 


S. 


Periods in 
use a 
week 


36 

40x30 

Lecture room 

37 

Passage 



38 

16x12 

1 


39 

16x18 


Laboratory 

40 

55-1/2x30 j 


41 

18x15 


OfSce. 

42 

24x15 


Store room 

43 

18x15 


Teacher’s room 

44 

24x15 


.Library 

45 

25x15 1 


Research laboratories for Head 


1 

h 

meat. 

46 

25x15 J 

1 


47 

32x25 

« 


48 

20X10 1/2 





Organic research laboratory 

49 

12x10 1/2 


50 

12x10 1/2 


51 

10 1/2 x 10 1/2 J Teacher's room 

52 

17x10 


Teacher's room 

53 

29 1/2x23 ' 

1 Igllll 

54 

20x8 


Laboratory 

1 

55 

29 1/2 x 23 J 

I 

56 

10x9 ' 



57 

10x9 



58 

10x9 

| 

Laboratory 

59 

47 x 30J 



60 

30x24 


Store room 

61 

9x9 


Ditto 

62 

9x9 


Carpenter’s shop .. 

63 

20x20 

5 


Workshop 

64 

28x21 



65 

28x21 1 

‘ 

Laboratory 

69 

14x11. 



66 

28x21 


Teacher’s and research room 

67 

101/2x101/2 Teacher’s room .. 

68 

10x11 


Ditto 

70 

10x11 


Ditto 


21 


21 
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TABLE XIX 
BLOCK ‘F 
(Physics Department) 

(for plan ,see Appendix 19 F) 




Room 

Physics 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

Dimensions 

Purpose for which used 

L. S. 

Periods 
in use a 
week 

1 

11x10 1/2 

Office. .. 

. . * . 


2 

11x8 1/2 

Store room 

. . 


3 

17x11 

Teacher’s room 

.. 

• • 

4 

52x27 1/2 

Laboratory 

.. 

• 

4A. 

521/2x52 1/2 Ditto 

basement 

.. 

•• 

5 

Ditto 

Ditto 


■■ 

6 

11x101/2 

Teacher’s room 

.. 


7 

10 1/2 x 9 

Dark room 

* • • • • • 

•• 

8 

22x101/2 

Class room 

..2 6 

8 

9 

27 1/2x15 

Library ’ .. 

* • * * • • 

-• 

10 

27 1/2x211/2 Laboratory 

. 

* ’ 

11 

271/2x211/2 Ditto 


•• 

12 

45x30 

Ditto 


« « 

13 

30x20 

Ditto 

.. 

• • 

14 

30x20 

Ditto 

. . 


15 

30x20 

Ditto 

.. 

-- 

16 

30x10 

Ditto 

.. 


17 

30x20 

Appratus room 

.. 


18 

45x30 

Lecture room 

21 .. 

21 

19 

30x14 

Laboratory 



20 

45x20 

Ditto 

... 

•• 

21 

36x29 1/2 

Lecture room 

21 2 

23 

2IA. 

basement 

Store room 

.. 


22 

23 

45x30 Laboratory 

30x14 ) 

35 1/2x10 1/2 )■ Laboratory 

• * * * * 


24 

16x10 

Teacher’s room 

, , , . 4 4 

4 . 

25 

21x16 

Laboratory 

♦ . 

. . 

26 

20x16 

Ditto 

. . 


27 

16x10 

Dark room 

. . 

• * 

28 

16x10 

Laboratory 

4 4 


29 

20x16 

Ditto 

. . 


30 

20x16 

Teacher’s room 


• • 

31 

51 1/2x11 

Laboratory 

,4 


32 

28x15 

Class room 

6 

6 

33 

68 1/2x11 

Laboratory 

. . 


34 

32 1/2x28 ' 

Ditto 

.. 

•• 

35 

32.x28 

► Ditto 


•• 

.37 

21x17 1/2^ 

Ditto 


. . 

36 

21x10 

Teacher’s room 

. . 

. * 

38 

32x11 

Ditto 

2 

2 

39 

11x10 

Laboratory 



40 

21x11 

Teacher's room 

2 

2 

41 

46x29 

Store room 

. . 

• • 

42 

38x35 

workshop 

Dean’s Office 

• * ' * " 

* * 
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TABLE XX 
BLOCK ‘0’ 

(Mathematics Department) 

(for plan, see Appendix 190) 




Room 


Mathematics 

English 

Military Science 

Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

Dimensions 

Purpose for which used 

L. 

S. 

L. 

Periods in 
use a 

S. week 

1 

36x23 

Lecture room .. .. 

10 

18 .. .. 

12 

40 

4 

36x23 

Ditto 

26 

4 • • ■ • 

12 

42 

12 

33x28 1/2 

Ditto 

3 

1 12 1 

* . 

17 

14 

12x12 




Teacher’s room. 

2 

36x23 

Ditto .. 

23 

9 .. .. 

•- 

32 

3 

36x23 

Ditto .. 

27 

10 .. .. 


37 

4A. 

23x13 

Office of the National 
Academy of Sciences 





3 

22x18 

Teacher’s room 





6 

22x18 

Teacher’s room and 
Research room 





7 

22x18 

Teacher’s room 

• • 



• 

8 

15x15 

Ditto .. 

•- 


• • 

. . 

9 

15x15 

Office 

• • 



. . 

10 

15x15 

Teacher’s room 

•• 


« . 

. . 

11 

33x28 1/2 

Lecture room 

12 

16 .. .. 

* * 

28 








TABLE XXI 

BLOCK ‘R’ 

(Military Science Department) 

(fat plan, see Appendix 19R) 


Room 


Military 

Science 


Serial 

mini- Dimensions 

Purpose for which used 

L. 

S. 

Periods in 
use a 
week 

ber 






1 

291/2x21 

Lecture room 



.. (Sand model) 

18 

18 

2 

17x141/2 

Class room 

. • 

• • 

17 

17 

3 

21x141/2 

Class room 

. , 

, , 

16 

16 
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TABLE XXII 
BLOCK ‘S’ 

(Zoology Department) 

{for plan, see Appendix 19 S’* 


Room 


Zoology 


Serial 


num¬ 

ber 

Dimensions 

Purpose for which used 

L. 

i 

36x24 

Laboratory 

. . 

2 

12x10 

Artist's room 

. . 

3 

4 

12x10 

Irregular 

shape 

Dark room 

Laboratory 

. . 

5 

30x28 

Lecture room 

22 

6 

20x15 

Class room 

' 21 

7 

• • 

Wash room 


8 

181/2x13 

Dark room 


9 

74x30 

Museum 


10 

78x26 

Laboratory 


11 

30x22 

Library 

.. 

12 

26x22 

Laboratory 


13 

151/2x131/2 

Teacher's room 

. . 

14 

36x28 

Store room 

. . 

15 

28x15 

Teacher's room 

.. 

16 

20x17 

Ditto 

.. 

17 

12x10 

Ditto 

.. 

18 

12x10 

Ditto 


19 

33x10 

Ditto 

.. 

20 

33x5 - 

Research room 

.. 

21 

33x22 

Laboratory 

.. 

22 

261/2x16 

Class room 

28 

22A 

261/2x16 

(basement) 

Store room 


23 

261/2x16 

Store keeper 

.. 

24 

32x16 

Laboratory 

. . ‘ * 

25 

32x16 

Office 


26 

261/2x16 

Reading room 

.. 

27 

16x81/2 

Teacher’s room 

.. 

28 

16x81/2 

Ditto 

.. 

29 

16x81/2 

Ditto 


30 

16x10 

Research room 

.. 

31 

16x10 

Ditto 

.. 

32 

16x10 

Ditto 


33 

16x11 

Teacher's room 

.. 

34 

21 x 16 

Head of Department’s Research room 


35 

25x20 

Acquarium 

•• 

36 

22x11 

Teacher’s room 

. . 

37 

7x61/2 

Laboratory 


38 

7x61/2 

Ditto 

. . 

39 

11x7 

Ditto 

• • 


S. 


Periods i 
in use 
week 


22 

TO 


28 


C <a 
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TABI E XXIII 
BLOCK T 

(Home Science Course) 
(for plan, see Appendix 19X1 


Room 


Home Science 
Course 


Serial Periods 

num- Dimensions Purpose for which used L. S. in use a 

ber week 


1 

16x81/2 

Store room 

2 

16x81/2 

Office 

3 

11x81/2 

Store room 

4 

261/2x16 

Lecture room 

5 

21x16 

• • 

6 

21x16 

Temporary labaratory 

7 

21x16 

• • 

8 

16x81/2 

Kymograph room ■ ■ 

9 

16x81/2 

Balance room 

10 

11x81/2 

Teacher’s room 

11 

261/2x16 

Reading room 

12 

9x9 

Preparation room .. 

13 

21x16 

Laboratory 

14 

16x101/2 

Ditto 

15 

16x101/2 

Teacher's room 

16 

21x16 

Laboratory 


14 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The unitary character of the university. 

1. What is a unitary university? 

2. The two questions which arise. 

3. The trend of opinion in the University. 

4. The legal issue. 

5. The question of policy. 

1. What is a unitary university f— An important and much discussed 
question is whether the University should retain its character as a unitary uni¬ 
versity. Such a university can, we think, broadly be defined as one in which 
all the instruction of all those who are eligible to sit for its examinations 
is given by the university itself. The preamble to the University Act shows 
that it was the intention of the legislature to establish a "unitary, teaching and 
residential university” at Allahabad; and effect is, we think, given to that 
intention by sections 5 (2) and (7). The Act, as we read it, requires all 
formal teaching to be given by teachers of the University in the University; 
and that such formal teaching is to be supplemented by tutorial and other 
instruction given by teachers (who may or may not be “teachers of the Uni¬ 
versity") either in the University or under the authority of the University in 
colleges and hostels. 

2. The two questions which arise.— Two questions arise; first, whether 
the University has power under the Act to recognise local institutions as ’“coll¬ 
eges" at which instruction may be given for its degrees, and secondly whether, 
if it has this power, it is desirable that it should exercise it. Before consider¬ 
ing these questions it is convenient to refer to the trend of opinion in the Uni¬ 
versity. 

3. The trend of opinion in the University.— (a) The Academic Council.— In 
1947 the Academic Council was of the view that permission to undertake the 
teaching of degree classes in local institutions should be given only, 

(1) when the University finds it difficult to undertake the teaching of a 
special subject or branch of a subject, or 

(2) when the University is unable to admit for lack of accommodation or 
for other reasons a number of students seeking to join the University, (a) 
In 1951 opinion had hardened, and notwithstanding the fact that the Chaudhri 
Mahadeo Prasad Degree College had been recognised by the Executive Council 
as a ‘college" on the 22nd July, 1950 the Academic Council, on the 21st March, 
1951, resolved that it was ‘strongly of the opinion that the character of a teach¬ 
ing and residential University granted to it by the Allahabad University Act, 
1921, be rigidly maintained. It cannot, therefore, agree to local colleges 
being affiliated to the University for teaching degree courses taught by this 
University”. ( b ) On the 21st April, the Ewing Christian College was recognised, 
and on the 8th May the following resolution was passed at an Extraordinary 
Meeting of the Academic Council: 

“That, as the opening of B. A., and B.Sc., classes by local Colleges is 
against Section 7 of the Act and repugnant to the unitary character 
of the University and is likely to affect the standards of teaching 
and examination in the University, the Academic Council requests 
the Executive Council not to give permission to any College to 
open such classes and suggests that the Colleges desirous of opening 
degree classes may seek affiliation to the Agra University, sanction 
for which the Chancellor may be pleased to grant them under Sec¬ 
tion 49 of the Allahabad University Act.” (c) 

In December of that year it again reiterated its opinion that the unitary 
character of the University may be maintained, (d) 

In June, 1952 a conference of Vice-Chancellors was held at Naini Tal, and 
it was there agreed "that the Universities of Allahabad and Lucknow should 
treat degree Colleges, situated within their territorial jurisdiction, as a part 
of their own bodies” (e). This decision was considered by the Academic 
Council at a meeting held on the 26th November, 1952, when, after consider¬ 
able discussion, a resolution was passed by a majority of 34 to 14 that per¬ 
mission to open B. A. classes be granted to the Ewing Christian College and 
Kayastha Pathshala College “ on such conditions as the Executive Council, on 
the recommendations of the Academic Council, may deem fit to impose in 


(a) Academic Council Resolution No. 52 of the 9th Dec., 1947. 

(b) Academic Council Resolution No. 16 of the 21st Mar., 1951. 

(c) Academic Council Resolution No. 36 of the 8th May, 1951, 

(d) Academic Council Resolution No. 63 of the 13th Dec., 1951. 

(e) Quotation from a letter dated the 1st August, 1952, from the State Government to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
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order to maintain the high standards o£ the University” (J), and it appointed 
a Committee to consider the conditions which should be laid down. The 
report of this Committee came before the Council on the 10th December, when 
a motion for closure was carried and the report was passed without discussion 
(. g ), Four members left the meeting as a protest against the closure motion. 

( b ) The Executive Council.— The Executive Council had, in 1947, accept¬ 
ed the report of the committee appointed by the Academic Council prescribing 
the conditions subject to which local institutions could undertake the teach¬ 
ing of degree classes ( h), and two years later it resolved that the Ewing Chris¬ 
tian College and the Kayastha Pathshala College should be affiliated to the 
Agra University, the Agra University Act being amended for this purpose ; 
but that if the Government did not agree to this course then the University 
should admit the two institutions to the privileges of degree colleges subject 
to certain conditions which it proceeded to enumerate (i). In 1950 the Uni¬ 
versity was asked by the Government to reconsider its decision that these two 
colleges should be affiliated to Agra University; and in April of that year it re¬ 
solved that the colleges should be permitted to start degree classes in science 
with effect from July, 1950, subject to certain conditions which were similar 
to, but in one important respect less onerous than, those which had been 
proposed in the previous year (j). 

In January, 1951, four local colleges applied to the University for per¬ 
mission to hold degree classes in arts and commerce. The applications were 
considered by the Executive Council which referred the matter to a Committee 

( k ). The Executive Council then, on the 8th May, considered the resolution 
which had been passed eatlier that day-at the Extraordinary meeting of the 
Academic Council (/). The. Vice-Chancellor ruled that the question of the 
re-examination of the position of the local colleges, to whom permission to 
start degree, classes had been given, could not be reopened. The Executive 
Council thereupon resolved that, subject to the Vice-Chancellor’s ruling, the 
resolution of the Academic Council be accepted and the Governor be requested 
to affiliate these Colleges to the Agra University (m). On the following day 
the Executive Council accepted the earlier resolution of the Academic Council 
of the 21st March (n) that local colleges should not be affiliated to the Uni¬ 
versity for the purpose of teaching degree courses taught by it (o). In 195? 
its attitude changed, fon not only does the Council appear to have waived its 
earlier objection to'The recognition of local colleges for the purpose of teach¬ 
ing science subjects for its degrees, but it accepted the Academic Council’s re¬ 
solution of the 26th November, recommending that two local colleges should 
be accorded permission to open B. A, classes ( p ). It also agreed to the con¬ 
ditions proposed by the Academic Council ( q ). 

( c ) The Court.— In 1948 the Court appointed a Committee to consider the 
question whether the Act, Statutes and Ordinances should be so amended as 
to enable “existing and future colleges ,within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
University to teach undergraduates for their lowest degrees in subjects for 
which they be competent and sufficiently equipped” (r), but in the following 
year it decided that the matter should remain in abeyance untill after the 
report of the University Education Commission had been published ( s ). 

In 1952 there were two meetings of the Court. At the first of these it 
passed the following resolution : 

“That while desiring that higher education must spread in the State 
without any impediment and fully sympathising with the desire 
of local educational institution to help in the spread of that 
education, the Court of the Allahabad University strongly em¬ 
phasizes the need for maintaining the unitary, teaching character 
of the University, given to it by the Allahabad University Act, a 
character which has been recognised by the educationists to be most 
conducive to the cause of higher education and research and re¬ 
quests His Excellency the Chancellor to ask the Government to 
make necessary amendments to the Agra University Act for per¬ 
mitting local colleges to open degree classes under the Agra Uni¬ 
versity.” ( t ) 

Nine months later the Court modified its previous strongly expressed opi¬ 
nion and resolved that, 


(f) Academic Council Resolution No. 36 of the 26th November, 1952. 

(g) Academic Council Resolution No. 79 of the 10th December, 1952. 

(hi Executive Council Resolution No, 138 of the 26th April, 1947. 

(i) Executive Council Resolution No. 250 of the 27th August, 1949. 

(j) Executive Council Resolution No, 170 of the 29th April, 1950. 

(ic) Executive Council Resolution No. 16 of the 20th January, 1951. 

(l) see footnote (c) 

(m) Executive Council Resolution No. 189 of the 8th May, 1951. 

(n) see footnote (b) 

(o) Executive Council Resolution No, 190 of the 9th May, 1951. 

(p) Executive Council Resolution No. 394 of the 11th Dec., 1952. 

(q) Executive Council Resolution No. 395 of the 11th December, 1952. 

tr) Item XIII; University Court Meeting of the 26th November, 1948. 

(s) Item XVII; University Court Meeting of the 2nd December, J949. 

(t) Item 13; University Court Meeting of the 1st March, 1952. 
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"Having considered the letter of the Secretary of the Education Depart¬ 
ment, U. P. the Court resolves, that while maintaining the present 
unitary, teaching and residential character of the University, the 
Ewing Christian College and the K. P. College be accorded per¬ 
mission to start B. A. classes also under such conditions as the Exe¬ 
cutive Council may deem fit to impose in order to maintain the 
high standards of efficiency.” («), 

4. The legal mite.—Upon the first question, which involves the inter¬ 
pretation of the Allahabad University Act, conflicting opinions have been ex¬ 
pressed by eminent authorities, and we state our own view with some diffi¬ 
dence. 

Instruction in each of the three colleges is given in the premises of the ins¬ 
titutions concerned. The teachers giving instruction in the degree classes 
are “teachers” as defined in s. 2 (h) of the Act but they are not teachers of 
the University as defined in s. 2(i) # . The students of these Colleges are not, 
we think, students of the University. They do not pay the admission fee re¬ 
quired under Ordinance 3 of Chapter XXI nor are they enrolled as members 
of the University in the register which the Registrar is required to maintain 
under Ord. 6 of the Chapter. They pay no fees to the University. Add- 
mission to the Ewing Christian College and to the Chaudhri Mahadco Prasad 
Degree College is regulated entirely by those colleges which merely inform the 
University at a later date of the names of the students whom they have 
admitted. In the case of the Agricultural Institute, application forms for 
admission are sent in the first instance to the Registrar who forwards them to 
ihe Principal of the Agricultural Institute. The Principal decides which 
of the applicants shall be admitted and thereafter informs tlie University, 
the only distinction of importance in the procedure followed by the Agricul¬ 
tural Institute is that the University benefits to the extent of two rupees in 
the case of each applicant. 

AVe venture to think that the University had not the power to recognise 
these institutions as colleges within the meaning of the Act ; and that even if 
it had that power the students of such institutions are qualified neither for 
admission to the examinations of the University nor to receive its degrees. 

A ‘college’ is defined in s. 2(a) of the Act as a unit of residence for the 
students of the University at which tutorial and other instruction is provided. 
As the students of these institutions are not, in our view, students of Lhe 
University, the institutions would not, it would appear, qualify for recogni¬ 
tion as colleges. Secondly, it is provided by s, 7 (1) that it is only teaching 
conducted by the University which qualifies for admission to the examina¬ 
tions of the University. Section 2 ( h ) and 7 (3) make, we think, a clear dis¬ 
tinction between the University and a college or hostel; and reading the Act 

as a whole it appears to us that the phrase “teaching . conducted by 

the University" means teaching given in the University by teachers of the 
University and supplemented by tutorial or other instruction given either in 
the University or in colleges or hostels. Thirdly, s. 5 (2) makes it dear, we 
think, that (except in the case of certain teachers and persons carrying on 
independent research) the University can grant a degree only to persons who 
have pursued an approved course of study in the University. Irr such cir- 
cumstahces we find ourselves unable to accept the correctness of the view upon 
which the University has acted in recognising these institutions as “colleges” 
and in permitting their students to take its examinations. 

A legal opinion given to the State Government, a copy of which was for¬ 
warded to the University on the 1st June, 1949, after detailing a method by 
which in the writer’s opinion teaching can, within the ambit of the Act, be con¬ 
ducted by the University in local institutions, concludes with the statement, 
“Thus in effect these institutions would be carrying in these classes 
under their own management, but in law the classes must 
continue to be deemed to be classes held by the University.” 


(u) Minutes; University Court Meeting of the 12th December, 1952. 

•There is confusion in the use of the terms “Teacher” as defined in s. 2(h) of the Act and 
’‘Teacher of the University” as defined in s. 2(i). The latter means a person appointed by the 
University to give instruction in the University on its behalf; the former includes both the latter 
and such persons giving instruction either in the University or in colleges or hostels as may be 
declared by the Statutes to be teachers. Statute 6 of Chap. XXVI provides that all persons 
employed bv a college for the purpose of giving tutorial instruction shall when approved by the 
Executive Council be “Teachers of the University within the meaning of s.(2) (h)”. The use 
here of the expression “Teachers of the University” instead of th p word “Teachers” is clearly 
a mistake, and it has been repeated in Executive Council Resolution No. 304 of 1950. Theconfusion 
is carried further in Resolution No. 212 of 1951 by which the Executive Council'purported to 
recognise five teachers emoloyed by the Chaudhri Mahadeo Prasad Degree College and thirteen 
employed by the Ewing Christian College as “teachers of the University under s.2(i) instead of 
as “teachers" under s.2(h). 

A second cause of confusion is the purported appointment by the Executive Council 
of four members of the staff of the Agricultural Institute, who had previously been recognised 
as “teachers”, as ‘teachers of the University’. The appointment of teachers of the University 
is regulated by Statutes and Ordinances, and we have difficulty in understanding how such tea¬ 
chers can be appointed in any other way. 
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We have given reasons above for our difficulty in accepting this view as 
being right in law ; but assuming it to be correct it is to us obvious that if such 
institutions can carry on teaching under their own management the unitary 
character of the University no longer exists in fact. 

6. The question of policy.— The background of the present situation is 
thus described by Dr. H. N. Kunzru : 

“Before the Allahabad University was reorganised in 1921 degree colleges 
existed here as they do in many other cities of the Uttar Pradesh, 
but when the unitary teaching and residential University was esta¬ 
blished the degree classes were taken away from the colleges that 
had the privilege of sending students up for the University examina¬ 
tions, and soon after the establishment of this University these 
colleges, that is the Ewing Christian College of which Dr. Janvier 
was the Principal, and the K. P. University College of which Dr. 
Tara Chand was the Principal, tried to go back to their old position, 
but their views were not accepted either by the Executive Council 
of the University or by Government. That old feeling continues 
but a itew problem has crept up owing to the steady increase—in 
fact a large increase—in recent years in the number of students want¬ 
ing University education. The University is unable to provide 
instruction for all the students who seek admission to it annually. 
This has enabled the Colleges to ask that they should be allowed to 
start classes in Science because it is in regard to the teaching of 
Science that the University finds it most difficult to provide addi¬ 
tional accommodation and equipment.” 

The leaf is expressed by a number of witnesses that any departure from the 
unitary system will sooner or later result in the lowering of University standards. 
The argument is that once the unitary principle is abandoned it is inevitable 
that institutions other than those now recognised as colleges will seek and 
obtain permission to open degree classes ; that the standard of education in 
the recognised colleges will almost certainly be lower than in the Univer¬ 
sity proper ; and that ultimately the educational standards of the University 
will be determined not by the Uuiversity but by the colleges. 

We think it proper to examine this argument in more detail. We think 
it to be correct that if the University is no longer a unitary university other 
local institutions will seek recognition as colleges for the purpose of leach¬ 
ing not merely for the B. Sc. degree but for the B. A. degree also—the process 
has indeed bcgun--and that in practice such recognition will in many cases 
be granted. 

The standard of the education obtainable in a locally recognised college 
will also, we think, generally tend to be lower than in the University ; and 
that this will be so for three main reasons: first, because the local colleges will 
be unable either to pay the same salaries as the University or to give its 
teachers the same security of tenure of office ; secondly, because the scanty 
resources of such colleges will be reflected in inadequate libraries and poorly 
equipped laboratories ; and, thirdly—and most important of all—because the 
student will not in the somewhat narrow atmosphere of the college have those 
opportunities for all round development which only the University itself can 
provide. We think that the University which, if we may speak bluntly, is 
barely capable of managing its own affairs, it unlikely in practice to exercise 
any steady and effective control over the college. 

As the number of recognised colleges increases, we think that demand 
is bound to grow up on their part for participation in the management of 
the University. If the demand be conceded we cannot but think that it will 
result in a lowering of standards. Even if the demand be resisted we do not 
think it will in practice be possible to maintain a double standard; higher in 
the University proper, lower in the colleges. The standards will tend to become 
the same ; and as it will be difficult to raise the standard in the college it 
will be their standard which will prevail. 

If however the unitary system is to be retained then it follows logically 
that the connection of the existing recognised colleges must be severed. The 
obvious course—and it is one which has the support of such distinguished 
authorities as Dr. H. N. Kunzru and Dr. Amarnath Jha—is to allow such 
institutions to be affiliated to the Agra University. An argument against this 
is that if this be done, and if the degrees of the Agra University are easier to 
obtain than those of Allahabad, the result will be that the number of students 
of this University will fall and that to redress the balance Allahabad University 
will lower its own standards. We are disposed to agree that in the circums¬ 
tances we have mentioned the number of students seeking admission to this 
University will decline ; but we do not regard this as a matter for alarm. We 
think that the type of student who is attracted to the institution which offers 
a comparatively easily obtained degree is the type of student whom the Univer¬ 
sity can well do without; and that a reduction in the present excessive number 
of students is to be welcomed. A good student will continue to seek to enter 
the university which gives the best facilities. If this University keeps up its 
standards we do not think that it need fear a shortage of good students. 
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We recognise that if the number of students does decrease, pressure will 
be put on the University authorities, particularly by those departments most 
affected, to make its degrees less difficult and thereby attract more students, 
are prepared to yield to pressure of this sort then there can be no assurance that 
We think however that if the University authorities are composed of men who 
University standards will in any case be maintained. Both alternatives are 
fraught with some danger, but we think it to be greater in the first than in 
the second. 

If however the arguments in favour of the affiliation-of local colleges to 
the Agra University are not acceptable, we would recommend that careful 
consideration be given to the question whether the University should not 
constitute an external department and divide its degrees into internal and 
external degrees, the former being granted only to members of the University, 
the latter to any person who passes a prescribed examination. Such a scheme 
should enable the University to maintain the standard of its degrees and at 
the same time relieve it of responsibility for the management of any institution 
other than its own. 

Finally, it is right that we should make it clear that wc have examined 
this matter from the point of view of the University alone. From that point 
of view w T e are of opinion that the unitary system should be retained, but we 
recognise that the question is one which is of wide educational importance. 
Those wider aspects are however outside the scope of our terms of reference. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE PEACE OF AILAHABAD UNIVERSITY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UTTAR PRADESH 

I. Limited scope of courses of study offered. 2. Further expansion at 
present inadvisable. 3. Need for more IJniversity Chairs. 4. Co-ordination 
among universities of the State. 5. The academic standards of the Univer¬ 
sity. 0. The cost. 

1. Limited scope of courses of study offered.— There are a number of 
subjects in which the University at present offers no courses of study. Apart 
from major branches of study such as medicine, engineering and architecture, 
it offers no instruction in the social sciences anthropology, psychology (save 
of a somewhat elementary nature in the Departments of Fine Arts and Educa¬ 
tion) and sociology, nor in the Greek and Latin languages; and of the modern 
languages it offers instruction of university standard only in Hindi, Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu. The courses it offers in French, German, Russian and 
Chinese are of an elementary character. 

2. I'vrther expansion at present inadvisable— While there is thus ample 
room for the introduction of new subjects there is in our opinion an urgent 
need for a greater degree of specialisation in many of the subjects in which 
instruction is now offered. We accordingly venture to suggest that it would 
be unwise on the University’s part to add at present to the number of courses 
of study (a). As the resources of the University increased we suggest that they 
should be utilised in improving the standards of instruction in the existing 
courses rather than in starting new ones. We appreciate that we are treading 
on delicate ground, but we feel strongly that the reputation of the University 
depends more on the qualitv rather than the quantity of the instruction which 
it offers. There are a large number of degree colleges in the State which may 
be depended on to perform the function of widely diffused knowledge. 

3. Npcd for more University Chairs.— In accordance with our view that 
the University should strive to improve the existing courses of study, we recom¬ 
mend the creation of additional Professorships and Readerships (if this grade 
is maintained in those Departments such as Physics, Chemistry, History, 
Politics, Economics and Law which deal with several branches of a subject 
each capable of being studied separately at a high level. The number of 
Professors in the University is barely eight per cent, of the total number of 
teachers, and the fact that the most teachers are of the grade of lecturer has the 
unfortunate effect of tending to give a subordinate place to all branches of 
study other than the branch professed by the Head of the Department. 

In the past each of the Departments of Chemistry, History and Economics 
had for some time two professors, and it appears to us to be a matter of regret 
that the additional Professorships no longer exist. We are in favour of impor¬ 
tant branches of these subjects, as well as branches of such other subjects as 
Physics, Politics, Philisophy and Commerce, being constituted in separate 
departments, but we think there is no reason why, if this cannot be done, they 
should not be placed under separate Professors in the existing Departments. 
We are not competent to tender more definite advice on that matter, but we 
venture to name organic chemistry, European or Asiatic History, archaeology, 
industrial relations, public administration and international affairs as some 
of the subjects that might be dealt with in this manner. 

While there are many branches of the science subjects the more intensive 
study of which is of vital importance to the efficiency of the Defence Services 
and to the development of industry, the case of applied physics stands on a 
separate footing. The University has acquired an excellent building to house 
an Institute of Applied Physics and requires only a competent staff to enable 
it to commence important work. We strongly recommend that the necessary 
teachers be provided for this subject as early as possible. 

We think it proper to make some reference to the Department of Law, 
which in view of its, great importance in the India of today would appear to 
be the most neglected department in the University. 

This one Department deals with all the subjects comprised in the Faculty 
of Law, and it is perhaps not surprising therefore that little has yet been 
achieved beyond the turning out of law graduates for enrolment in the pro¬ 
fession. A course of study for the degree of Master of Laws was first introduced 
in the year 1925, but since that dale not more than eight students have obtained 
this degree. No Doctorate in Law has been awarded since the year 1911. 
Branches of Law such as Constitutional Law and International Law which 
have in recent years acouired great importance in the country do not receive 
the attention they deserve. The country needs lawyers of high standing and 
wide learning if it is to grapple successfully with the legal problems of many 
kinds which await solution, and to fill adequately the many high positions 


(a) The case of Geophysics of Applied Physics which we dealt with in a later paragraph 
is an exception. 
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requiring a mastery of law. We are of the view that the Faculty should with¬ 
out any further delay be equipped to take up advanced work in some of the more 
important branches of law, particularly constitutional and international law 
and jurisprudence. We think that immediate steps should be taken to 
appoint Professors of high standing to take charges of these subjects as Heads 
of Departments which should be created in the Faculty of Law. We recognise 
that to obtain professors of the requisite standing it may be necessary to offer 
salaries higher than the present maximum of the professor’s grade, or to 
recruit them from abroad on special terms, but the need is urgent. It is no 
less essential to build up the library in Law which is at present very inadequate. 

4. Co-ordination among universities of the Slate— Connected with the- 
question of the number of courses of study is that of co-ordinating between the 
universities of the State. This is a problem which has received the attention 
of the Universities Committee and of the University Education Commission. 
Some degree of co-ordination is we think obviously desirable. 

(1) No university can afford courses of study in all branches of learning. 
This is.particularly true in science subjects where the cost of apparatus may be 
so high as to make it impossible for more than one university to be provided 
with th neecessary equipment, (2) Similarly no single university can provide 
opportunities for research or advanced study in all subjects. The most satis¬ 
factory course would appear lo be for universities to afford courses of study 
in such subjects as they can up to the 15.A. or M.A. level but lor research work 
and advanced teaching in these subjects to be concentrated in particular 
universities. (3) No university can have a complete library in all subjects. It 
takes time and money to build a good library in any single subject and the 
most reasonable course would be lor each university to concentrate in compil¬ 
ing a first class library in those subjects in which it specialises. The point we 
desire to urge is that one really good lib-ary, for example, in ancient Indian 
history in one university in the State is more valuable than an indifferent 
library in each university. 

What we think is dearly needed is a development plan for all universities 
in the State including, we suggest, the Universities of Banaras and Aligarh. 
The preparation of such a plan would appropriately be the task of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Committee in consultation with the Universities of the State 
after the Committee has been strengthened and its procedure altered on the 
lines we have proposed in Chapter XXI. 

5. The academic standards of the university— The degrees of Allahabad 
University will not command respect abroad unless the standards of teaching 
compare not favourably with those of foreign universities. A universty can 
no longer he judged by State or even national standards; the standard is a 
world standard. We think therefore that the raising of its academic standards 
is one of the most urgent tasks of the university. This implies that the 
emphasis in the University teaching must be ot i the quality of the instruction 
which it gives and the opportunities of research which it offers rather than on 
quantity or number. Obstacles in the way of achieving this end, apart from 
considerations of finances are defects in the University’s administration and, 
we venture to think, a certain complacency on the part of senior teachers as 
regards the academic standards of the University which when measured by 
world standards we believe to be conyirary to the facts. 

We entertain no doubt that the academic standards of the University can 
be raised. The University has many able students; it has also many able 
teachers. What we believe to be lacking is the desire and the will so to 
organise the University that the latest capabilities of both students and teachers 
are given the fullest opportunity for development. 

6. The Cost.— The implementation of the proposals made by this 
Committee will involve the expenditure of a great deal of money ; more, some 
may say, than the State can afford. Whether that be so is a political question 
and we are anxious not to go outside our province, but we desire to express 
our view that University education is not a subject upon which the State can 
afford to be parsimonious. The future of India in a large measure depends, 
we think, on our having citizens who are able, courageous and of broad vision ; 
and such men and women will in most cases be products of the Universities. 
Unless the best of these Universities compare favourably with those of the 
outside world it is difficult to resist the conclusion that in the arts, science 
and professions India must be content to take a second place or to rely on the 
guidance of foreign experts or of those few Indians who have been educated 
in foreign universities. India must have Universities of which it can fairly be 
said that they are second to none. Foreign domination, not less powerful 
because unseen, is the alternative. 

Apart from the production of pioneers in all branches of knowledge, the 
education of those men and women who will themselves become teachers in 
the schools of India is an essential function of the University, and the boys 
and girls of those schools will in due course proceed to the Universities. If 
they have been poorly or inadequately taught at school, it will be hard for 
them to derive the benefit from their university education which is their 
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right; and they in turn will constitute the source from which the next genera¬ 
tion of Leathers will be*drawn. It seems to us essential that those responsible 
for the education of.the young should themselves have had the best education 
that a university can provide. 

Fundamentally, the question of the provision of funds for the universities 
is a question of values. The funds at the disposal of the Government are 
limited. Shall they be spent on providing better universities or in satisfying 
one or more of the other numerous demands made on it?' 

We have heard it said that in the matter of university education India 
must cut her coat according to her cloth. In the sense that all schemes of 
university expansion will have to be paid for, this is true ; but in the fight for 
higher education, as in war, the magnitude of the resources available will 
depend on the extent to which victory is considered desirable. If there be a 
real belief in the desirability of university education of the highest kind, we 
are convinced that the means to provide it can be found. 
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VI—UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 
CHAPTER XXI 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE STATE 

1. The University a single entity. 2. The impossibility of absolute 
university autonomy. 3. The importance of academic freedom. 4. The 
position in Great Britain. 5. Nature of the State’s right to intervene in 
University affairs. 6. The condition of responsibility. 7. The need for 
vigilance. 8, I inancial relations with the State. 9. The concept of 
partnership. 10. Need of educating public opinion. 

1. The University a single entity.—We doubt whether any useful purpose 
is served by seeking to draw a distinction between academic and administra¬ 
tive or financial autonomy. The University is a single entity, and the issue 
of its academic freedom cannot be considered in isolation. 

2. The impossibility of absolute University autonomy— No social institu¬ 
tion can be a law to itself, any more than an individual can be a law to him¬ 
self. No State could permit a university lo cut off the heads of those of its 
students who fail to pass an examination. A university obiously must function 
within the ambit of the laws of the State, which include its own character ; the 
important question is as to the content of such laws. Universities in the 
India of today are institutions of national importance, and the State cannot 
be wholly disinterested in their affairs. The position at Cambridge in the 
eighteenth century when a professor of Mathematics could neglect his duties 
for 38 years (a) would not now be tolerated by the Government of any civilised 
country. The argument that a university should be completely autonomous 
implies that it possesses a monopoly of wisdom, a claim which not even its 
most fervent supporters would, we think, venture to make. It does not of 
course follow that the State is entitled to intervene in University affairs when¬ 
ever it feels so disposed : that is a contention which is equality untenable. 

3. The imparlance of academic freedom.— We have no doubt at all that 
a high degree of autonomy js a fundamental need if a university is to perform 
its tasks properly. The claim to academic freedom rests, we think, on three 
grounds; on the necessity or freedom front any form of regimentation if the 
highest task of the university, creative thinking, is not to be imperilled ; on the 
assumption that the best results in education and research will be obtained 
if they are left in the hands of those who know most about them; and on the 
inherent right of associations in a free country to conduct their own affairs 
in their own way and to develop according to the inner necessities of their 
own nature. 

Of the truth of the proposition that conformity to any sort of intellectual 
pattern is detrimental to creative thinking we entertain no doubt. The search 
for truth requires absolute intellectual freedom, the freedom to follow any 
line of enquiry wherever it may lead. 

The correctness ot the second assumption is more doubtful. Broadly 
speaking, it is true that the expert is the best person to do a particular piece 
of work ; but it is not equally true that the expert is the best person to decide 
what particular piece of work should be done. The teachers of the Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry are dearly, we think, the best persons to decide how chemis¬ 
try should be taught and research in it conducted ; but are they, or is the 
University, equally clearly the best body to decide, for example, whether it 
is in the national interest to train (and therefore to admit to the University) 
more chemistry students than law students? 

The claim that associations in a free country have an inherent right to 
conduct: their own affairs in their own way carries with it the implication that 
reform must come from within. That, undoubtedly is the best way for it to 
be accomplished. But corporate bodies are notoriously prone not only to 
lethargy but to a lductance to undertake the task of self-examination. Lord 
Melbourne may not have been right when he made his oft-quoted remark, 
"Universities never reform themselves. Everyone knows that” ; but the pace 
of internal reform may Ire so slow as to make some other course imperative in 
the national interest. 

4. The position in Great Britain.— Reference is not infrequently made to 
to the high degree of academic freedom possesed by the Universities in Great 
Britain. What is however sometimes overlooked is (a) that the autonomy ot 
the British Universities is not absolute or unconditional and (b) that the 
freedom which such universities now undoubtedly possess has been in part 
the result of parliamentary legislation following upon the reports of a number 
of Government Commissions of Enquiry. In the case of Oxford and Cambridge 
that has happened on no less than three occasions. The unreformed universities 
were notoriously illiberal and government intervention resulted in their 
emancipation. 

(a) Winstanley, ‘Unreformed Cambridge,' p. 131. 
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5. Nature of the State’s right to intervene in a university’s affairs.— The 
rejection of the extreme view that a university has an indefesasible right to 
manage its own affairs as it likes implies that the State has in certain circums¬ 
tances the moral right to intervene. Its legal power to do so is of course 
beyond dispute. Excluding those instances when a university may itself ask 
the State to amend the enactment by which it is constituted, the State’s power 
of intervention should in our opinion be exercised only in extreme circums¬ 
tances and as the last resort; and when it does so intervene it should endeavour 
to limit the exercise of its powers to the removal of obstacles which can be 
got rid of in no other way. 

6. The condition of responsibility.— Academic freedom involves the 
full acceptance of responsibility. This indeed is the touchstone of the matter; 
for in a civilised society it is not easy to see what ground for intervention by the 
State is likely to arise as long as the university faithfully discharges its 
obligations. "It is only by a quick and sensitive responsiveness to what is 
really going on in the world, and by a readiness to undertake even drastic 
reforms without undue delay when the situation calls for them, that freedom 
can be maintained.” (a) A university which fails in the discharge of its 
responsibilities is, we think, its own worst enemy; it provides the State with 
grounds which may justify interference or at least with an excuse which may 
be used for that purpose. If a university’s lack of responsibility extends to 
the mismanagement of public moneys entrusted to it for university purposes 
the force or public opinion is likely to compel the State to intervene. The 
point has been well put by a teacher of the University when he says "Enemies 
of autonomy can point to its misuse—the financial bungling, the bad appoint¬ 
ments, the fall in standards, the lack of discipline, the growth of a teacher- 
politician class and the control of the University by caucuses and rings and 
bosses, the misuse of power to perpetuate a set of persons in positions, etc. 
We have to find a satisfactory reply to all these charges and to evolve our own 
solutions to these difficulties. So long as we fail to do that we cannot con¬ 
vince the public and the rank and file teacher of the necessity of autonomy and 
democracy in our educational system” (b). A university which does not set 
its own house in order runs the risk that the State will compel it to do so. 

7. The need for vigilance.—‘External vigilance is the price of freedom”, 
and not least so when the freedom is academic. Any unjustified interference 
with the University’s autonomy will rightly be resisted from whatever source 
it comes. The source may be external or it may be within the University 
itself. The danger of possible political interference is recognised and we may 
assume that it will be guarded against. Less obvious but no less dangerous to 
the independence of the University is the pressure of influential persons of 
interested groups or of the public in the name of democracy to induce the 
university to follow a course which will lead to a lowering of academic 
standards. That the danger is of a real one is shown, we think, by the inabi¬ 
lity of the University to restrict its admissions to the number which its own 
Admission Committee has fixed as a maximum (c). 

Danger to the University’s autonomy may come also from within. We 
think that there can be no real autonomy unless the teachers of the University 
are themselves free, and that freedom will not be attained so long as any 
political group is permitted to dominate the University. Danger may come 
from two quarters—from the willingness of the dominant party to barter the 
University’s independence to secure its own position, and from such things as 
neglect, inefficiency or fear—the fear' of unpopularity, or of an outcry among 
students or in the press, (d) With the disappearance (as we hope) of self-interested 
groups the first danger also disappears; but the second remains . 

(a) Sir Walter Moberly, "The Crisis in the University”, p. 241. The extent to which we 
are indebted to the author will be apparent to anyone who has read Chap,9 of that book, 

(b) Sri Asha Ram in a letter published in "The Leader” on the 21st January, 1953. 

(c) In 1951 that Committee fixed the total enrolment at 4,500, but it was allowed to mount 

to 5,784. In 1952 the Committee decided not only that the number of students to be admitted 
should not under any circumstances exceed the number admitted in the previous year but that 
efforts should be made to bring down the total number to 5,500. Notwithstanding this deci¬ 
sion admissions were allowed to continue for three months after the beginning of the session when 
the number of students reached the figure of 6,195. . 

The admission by the University of a large number of science students in the years immedia¬ 
tely following the end of the war appears to stand on a different footing. The Government was 
anxious that more students should receive higher education in science subjects and asked the 
University to increase the number of admissions. We have examined the correspondence which 
passed between the Government and the Vice-Chancellor, and although it is clear that 
Government attached much importance to more students being admitted we have not been able 
to find any trace of a threat tha if the University failed to comply with the wishes of Government 
the amount of the annual grant would be reduced or that other steps would be taken to enforce 
compliance. The Vice-Chancellor was of the view that as many science students should be 
admitted as possible, but he pointed out to the Government that there could be no substantial 
increase in the number admitted unless the financial assistance which the University received 
from the Government was also increased. The Government responded by giving recurring grants 
amounting to Rs. 53,700 in the years 1947—50 towards the additional expenditure incurred 
on the admission of more science students. It also gave to the University during the same period 
non-recurring grants amounting to Rs,2,55,000 for the construction of new laboratories and the 
purchase of scientific apparatus. The University’s decision in the circumstances to admit more 
students may be subject to criticism, but the charge that it was “coerced and stampeded” into 
admitting more students than it thought proper appears to have no foundation. 

(d) The failure of the University, particularly in the past, to refuse to admit to its examina¬ 
tion students who have not attended the prescribed number of lectures would appear to be ap 
example of this, 
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Independence is not a matter of the written word-although this has its value— 
but of the spirit; and unless every teacher values the independence of the 
University and is prepard to work to make it real, the University’s autonomy 
will not be secure. 

8. Financial relations with the State ..—The University Act gives the 
Governor (as distinct from the Chancellor) no voice in the administration of 
the University, and it imposes on the Government no obligation to give the 
University any financial assistance. In fact the Government has every year 
since the foundation of the University paid to it substantial sums of money 
in the form of recurring or non-recurring grants or both. More than half 
the University's income is now derived from the State. The mere fact that 
the Government makes very substantial grants of public money to the Univer¬ 
sity does not entitle it to interfere in the University’s administration ; but it is 
obvious that it does invest the State, if it chooses to use it, with immense power 
to influence the conduct of University policy. The restraining influence of 
public opinion would probably be much less effective h re than in the United 
kingdom where the State gives even larger grants to the Universities. 

Three main problems appear to arise ; first, how is the State to determine 
the amount of the grant which should be given to a particular University ; 
secondly, has the State the right to decide how the amount of the grant shall 
be utilised by the University and, thirdly, how is it to be assured that the 
grant is in fact utilised for the purposes (whatever they may be) for which 
it is given ? 

Similar problems confronted the State in Great Britain, and there, as is 
well known, they have been solved to the general satisfaction of both sides 
through the device of establishing a University Grants Committee which in 
effect acts as an intermediary between the Government and the Universit’es. (a) 
The Committee is a government committee, but is appointed by the Treasury 
(not by the Ministry of Education) and its members have been persons who 
have commanded the confidence both of the Universities and the Government. 
The principal duty of the Committee is to advise the Treasury on the finan¬ 
cial needs of the Universities. ( b) It has an innate knowledge and under¬ 
standing of University problems and it periodically visits every University. 
As it is not subordinate to the Ministry of Education its advice has never be n 
rejected on educational grounds, and we believe it to be the case that the 
Treasury has always accepted its financial recommendations. The grants made 
by the Government are of three kinds, (1) recurring grants for the normal 
university requirements, (2) earmarked grants for special programmes, and 
(3) non-recurring grants for capital expenditure. The recurring grants are 
quinquennial. In England (as in India) this is not strictly in accordance with 
the law, which requires the Budget to be considered annually, but it results 
from a gentlemen’s agreement between the Treasury, the Committee and the 
Universities and has the very great advantage that it enables the Universities 
to plan for the future. The amount of the recurring grant it utilised by the 
University to which it is given in the manner which it thinks best. So great is 
the confidence reposed in the financial responsibility of the Universities that 
these grants do not have to be accounted for to the government. 

The University Grants Committee of the Uttar Pradesh was intended to 
perform substantially the same functions as its British counterpart, but it has 
not succeeded in commanding the same degree of confidence. This we regard 
as unfortunate, for we think it essential for the healthy development of the 
Universities of this State that their financial needs should be examined by an 
impartial and expert body by whose advice, and by whose alone, the Govern¬ 
ment should determine the financial assistance which will be given to each 
University. We think it most undesirable that each University should separa¬ 
tely press its claims before Government. We are strongly of the view that 
Government should decline to listen to such demands and should insist that 
they be presented to the Grants Committee. The attempts which are now made 
to convince the Governor or a Minister when he visits the University that 
more money is urgently required for such and such a project are not only 
undignified but are an impediment to the orderly development of the Universi¬ 
ties of the State as a whole. 

We think that the University Grants Committee should fill a more 
important role; we think ihat it should become the body which is entrusted 
with the duty of allocating among the Universities of the State (other than 
the Banaras Hindu and Aligarh Muslim Universities) the moneys which the 
State is prepared to grant for the advancement of University education. Before 

(a! “Our basic function, as we see it, has alwavs been that of a channel of communication 
between the State and the universities”. Report of the University Grants Committee, 1952. 

(b)The function of the University Grants Committee is now also “to assist in consultation 
with the universities and other bodies concerned, in the preparation and execution of such plans 
for the development of the universities as may from time to time be required in order to ensure 
hat they are fully adequate to national needs.” 

this is a considerable extension of its original functions. 
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however it can assume this function certain things appear to us to be neces¬ 
sary—(a) membership of the Committee must be strengthened by the addition 
of scholars of the highest standing, ( b) the Committee must have available the 
assistance of advisory panels or sub-committees of experts in the various 
subjects in which instruction is given in the Universities and ( c) the Government 
must make public the amount which it considers is likely to be available for 
expenditure on the Universities during, say the next five years. This is 
necessary in order that the Grants Committee may be in a position to draw 
up a development programme for the Universities which is strictly within 
the realms of possibility. The advantages of the plan which we are proposing 
appear to us to be important. In the first place the Universities will be 
assured that their claims for financial assistance will be considered by an 
expert, impartial and almost wholly academic body which has a real under¬ 
standing of their needs ; and in the second place as it will no longer be open 
for a University to male a direct approach to the Government for aid the 
danger of possible interference with the autonomy of the University is greatly 
reduced. 

Government is, in our opinion, entitled to attach a condition to a particu¬ 
lar grant, and if in such circumstances the University accepts the grant the 
Government is entitled to expect the the University to fulfil the conditions. 
If the conditions are not acceptable to the University its clear duty is to refuse 
the grant. 

While the University should be left to manage its os^n financial affairs 
the State is entitled to be assured that public moneys given to the University 
are not sp.nt on purposes for which they were never intended. The State in 
other words is, we think, clearly entitled to insist on the University rendering 
an account of its financial stewardship; and the proper way for the University 
to do this is for it to have its accounts subjected to a complete annual audit 
by auditors whose professional ability and status are unquestioned. 

9. The concept of partnership .—The development of University educa¬ 
tion is a matter which is of direct concern to the State. It cannot remain 
indiffenent to what a University docs. On its part the University needs ever 
larger grants of public money to enable it to carry out its tasks. Clearly, we 
think, thj relationship between the two should be one of partnership, the 
essential bond between them being the fact that both seek to serve the cause 
of higher education. Against such a background disputation about the pre¬ 
cise limits of University autonomy or of the right of government interference 
would appear to be somewhat doctrinaire and unfruitful. Such a partnership 
must however be based on mutual respect. The University must have confi¬ 
dence that the State will not seek to enforce its own educational views on the 
University and the State must be confident that the University will discharge 
its duties faithfully. An important part can here again be played by the 
University Grants Committee wh ch with its intimate knowledge and under¬ 
standing of the problems of both can form an invalueable link between them. 

10. Need of educating public opinion .—There can be no guarantee of 
University autonomy. Basically the autonomy of a University will dep.nd (a) 
on the respect in which learning is held, and ( b) on the manner in which the 
University discharge its responsibilities. The task of a University which 
valu.s its autonomy would appear therefore to be threefold; to educate pubhc 
opinion in the true function of a University and of the conditions in which 
alone it can do its best work ; to perform in an exemplary manner its functions 
of teaching and research; and to refrain from alienating public opinion by 
inefficient or corrupt administration or by financial mismanagement. The 
University will gain in respect the more it is recognised as truly a temple of 
learning removed from the intrigues and petty jealousies of the market-place. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Univirsity Administration 

I—The system of University Administration 

J. Principal administrative authorities. 2. Statutes and Ordinances. 
3. Powers and Duties of University Officers, Authorities and Boards. 

II—The working of the admistration and reasons for proposed changes 

4. Influence of party politics. 5. The Chancellor. 6. The Vice- 
Chancellor. 7. Qualifications of a Vice-Chancellor. 8. Selection of the Vice- 
Chancellor. 9. The Treasurer. 10. The Deans of Faculties. 11. The Court. 
12. The Constitution of the Court. 13. The Executive and Academic 
Councils. 14. The Committee of Reference. 15. The Faculties. 16. The 
Board of Residence, Health and Discipline. 

Ill—Recommendations 

1. Principal administrative authorities— The University Act vests the 
administration of the University in (a) Officers of the University, ( b) Autho¬ 
rities of the University, and (c) University Boards. The Officers of the 
University named in the Act are the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Treasuret, the Registrar and the Deans; the Authorities of the University are 
the Court, the Executive Council, the Academic Council, the Committee of 
Reference and the Faculties; and the University Boards are the Residence, 
Health and Discipline Board and the Muslim Advisory Board. The Act em¬ 
powers the University to declare by statute other officers and authorities to be 
Officers or Authorities of the University and by statute to create other Boards. 
Under this power the University Librarian and the Proctor have been declared 
to be Officers of the University and a Board of Co-ordination and the Women’s 
Advisory Board have been established. The Authorities of the University 
have power to constitute Committees. 

The Constitution and powers of Officers, Authorities and Boards are to 
be found partly in the Act and partly in the statutes and ordinances. Provi¬ 
sion for the procedure to be followed at their meetings and for other matters 
solely concerning Authorities and Boards may be made by those bodies by 
means of Regulations. 

2. Statutes and Ordinances— Sections 30 and 32 of the Act empower the 
University to legislate in respect of two important groups of subjects by statute 
and ordinance respectively. A statute is made by the Court but has no validity 
until it has received the assent of the Chancellor. An ordinance on the other 
hand is made by the Executive Council and has effect from such date as it 
may direct, but every ordinance must be submitted as soon as may be to the 
Chancellor and to the Court, and may be disallowed by the former or cancel¬ 
led by the latter. The Chancellor may also direct that the operation of an 
ordinance shall be suspended until he has had an opportunity of exercising 
his power of disallowance. 

We take the view that in respect of the matteis specified in ss. 30 and 32 
of the Act the University can make provision by statute or ordinance, as the 
case may he, and in no other way. The University is not obliged to make 
provision for any of these matters, but if it does desire to make provision wc 
think it can do so only in the manner prescribed in ss, 31 and 33. It is neces¬ 
sary to lay some stress on this matter because in a number of instances the 
Executive Council has acted in a manner which suggests that the view has been 
held that a resolution of that body can take the place of a statute or ordinance 
or can even over-ride the latter. We do not think this is so; but if the provi¬ 
sions of the Act are in any way ambiguous we recommend that they be amend¬ 
ed to put the matter beyond doubt. 

3. Powers and duties of University Officers, Authorities and Boards. 

A. Officers of the University— The Chancellor is by virtue of his office the 
head of the University and President of the Court (a). He has the following 
powers: ° 

(i) to confirm the person elected by the Court as Vice-Chancellor (b) 
and Treasurer (c); 

(ii) to assent to a statute (d) and to disallow an ordinance (e) or to 
direct that its operation be suspended until he has had an oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising his power of disallowance (/); 

(iii) to nominate 15 members of the Court (g); 

(iv) to appoint life members of the Court on the ground that they have 
rendered eminent services to education (h); 

~ (a) s. ToTlI ~~ “---- 
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(v) to nominate 3 members o£ the Executive Council (i); 

(vi) to appoint one member to the Selection Committee of each Faculty 

(j) > 

(vii) to appoint Professors and Readers in the event of a disagreement 
between the Selection Committee and the Executive Council ( k); 

(viii) to decide, in the event of a dispute, whether any person has been 
duly or appointed or is entitled to be a member of any authority 
or body of the University (1)); 

(ix) to determine an appeal by any authority or board of the University 
which is dissatisfied with an amendment directed by the Executive 
Council to be made in a Regulation (m ); 

(x) to appoint an umpire on an Arbitration Tribunal constituted to 
determine any dispute arising opt of a contract between the 
University and any officer or teacher of the University (n). 

The Vice-Chancellor-is the principal executive and academic officer of the 
University (o). His three main functions are to see that the Act, the Statutes 
and the Ordinances are faithfully observed; to exercise general control over 
the affairs of the University, and to maintain the discipline of the University 
in accordance with the Act, Statutes and Oridnances ( p ). He has also a power 
in an emergency to take such immediate action as he deems necessary, but is 
required to report his action as soon thereafter as possible to the officer autho¬ 
rity or body which would have dealt with the matter in the ordinary course 

( 9 > 

The duty of the Treasurer is to exercise general supervision over the funds 
of the University and to advise in regard to its financial policy (r). Hi* 
powers and duties are considered fully in a latter chapter of this Report. 

The Registrar acts as the secretary of the Court, the Executive Council 
and the Academic Councils (s), and subject to the control of the Vice-Chancellor 
he has power to appoint, suspend and dismiss or otherwise punish the clerical 
staff of the University office ( t ). He is responsible in practice for the 
University office, and for the conduct of examinations. 

Librarian— No specific powers or duties have been given to the Librarian. 
He is in effect the executive officer of the Libra’ry Committee which is appoint¬ 
ed by the Academic Council. 

Proctor.—The duties of the Proctor are also ill-defined. He is in general 
responsible for the maintenance of discipline in the Univrsity, and for this 
purpose he has such powers as the Vice-Cnancellor may choose to delegate to 
him (u). A fuller discussion of the position of the Proctor will be found in 
Chapter VI. 

B. Authorities of the University— The Court is described in the Act as the 
supreme governing body of the University and it is invested with all the 
powers of the University which are not otherwise provided for by the Act, 
Statutes, Ordinances or Regulations (v). It elects the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Treasurer from a panel of names submitted to it by the Executive Council (w) 
but such election is subject to confirmation by the Chancellor. It can, with 
the assent of the Chancellor, make statutes (x) and has power to cancel ordi- 
ances (y). It has a very limited power to review the acts of the Executive and 
Academic Councils, ana while it may consider and pass resolutions on the 
budget it cannot disallow any item thereof (z). 

(i) St. 1 (i) Ch. IT. ~ ~ 

0) St. 1 (1) Ch. XIV. 

(k) St. 1 (2) Ch. XIV. 

(l) s. 42. 

(m) s. 34(3). 

In) s. 47. 

(o) s. 12 (1). 

t s. 12(2) and (5). 
s. 12(4). 
s. 13. 

*. 14, 

(t) Ord. 1 and 2 Ch. XX. 

(u> Ord. 1 Ch. XII. 

(v) s. 19 (1). 

(w) s. 11(1). 

(x)s. 31. 

(y) ». 33 (3). 

(*) s. 19. 
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A disagreement between the Executive Council and the Committee of 
Reference with regard to any item of proposed expenditure exceeding certain 
prcscribd limits has however to be referred to it and its decision thereon will 
be final (a). It elects members to serve on the Committee of Reference (o). 
the Executive Council (c), the Academic Council (d) and on certain of the 
bodies on which the University is represented.. 

The Executive Council is the executive body of the University and possesses 
very wide powers. Broadly it has authority to deal with all aspects of 
University administration, financial, administrative and academic. It has 
power to hold, control and administer the property and funds of the Umver- 
sity in which it is assisted by a Finance Committee which it is required to 
appoint from amongst its own members (e.) It frames the University budget 
/f \ and although the annual accounts and the financial estimates have to be 
laid before the Court the powers of the latter are limited to the passing of 
resolutions on them(g). In certain matters of new expenditure the Execu¬ 
tive Council is required to obtain the concurrence' of the Committee of 
Reference. If it fails to reach agreement with that body the matter at issue is 
decided by the Court (h). 

It has power to institute teaching posts and to appoint teachers, subject 
in the first case to the recommendation of the Academic Council, and in the 
second to the recommendation of the appropriate Selection Committee and 
to the power of the Chancellor to appoint a Professor or Reader in the case of 
a difference of opinion between the Executive Council and the Selection Com¬ 
mittee ( i). It appoints, also on the recommendation of the Academic Council, 
examiners, and makes arrangements for the holding of examinations and the 
publication of the results. It is also its function to provide such buildings, 
furniture and equipment as are necessary to carry on the University’s teaching 


work (;). 

The Academic Council is the body charged (subject to the Act, Statutes 
and Ordinances) with the control and general regulation and the maintenance 
of standards of teaching and examination in the University (k). It is its duty 
to advise the Executive Council on all academic matters, in certain of which 


the Executive Council cannot take action save on its recommendation (I). It 
is responsible for the control and management of the University Library and 
for the promotion of research. ,It has been given power to make regulations 
for the award of scholarships, bursaries, medals and other rewards (m). 

The Committee of Reference is a committee of the Court whose function 
it is to consider proposed items of new expenditure (n). The powers and 
duties of this bodv which are wholly financial, are considered fully in Chapter 
XXIV. 

Faculties and Deans .—The principal duty of each Faculty is, subject to the 
control of the Academic Council, to organise the teaching and research work 
of the University in the subjects assigned to it, to constitute Committees of 
Courses and Studies, and to regulate the conditions for the award of degrees, 
diplomas and other distinctions. Each Faculty elects a Dean, but the appoint¬ 
ment is subject to confirmation by the Academic Council (u). The Dean is 
the executive officer of the Faculty; he is responsible for the conduct of teach¬ 
ing in the Faculty and is required to issue lecture lists in the Departments com¬ 
prised in the Faculty ( p ). 

C. University Boards —The Board of Residence, Health and Discipline 
(q), the Muslim Advisory Board (r) and the Women’s Advisory Board (s) are 
bodies whose duties are mainly to advise the Executive Council on particular 
aspects of students’ welfare. The duty of the Board of Co-ordination ( t) 
is to make arrangements for the teaching of the University, to co-ordinate the 
work and time table of the various Faculties and to assign lecture rooms, labora¬ 
tories and other rooms to the Faculties. 

ll—The working of the administration and reasons for proposed changes 

4. Influence of party politics —There is general agreement that the 
administrative machinery has failed in recent years to function satisfactorily. 
The failure is attributed, with varying degrees of emphasis, by almost all 
those who have expressed an opinion on the matter to the existence in the 
University of parties and party politics. Improper motives for actions taken— 


b) 

(0 

(d) 

<e) 

(0 

% 

(i) 

0 ) 


s. 40(6) and Ord. (12) Ch. III. 
s. 23 (1). 

St. 1 Cb. IT. 

St. 1 Ch. III. 
s. 21 cl. (a), 
s. 21 cl. (e). 
s. 19 (2). 

s. 23 (2) and St. 12 Ch. in. 
St. 2 Cb. II and St. 1 Ch. XIV 
St. 2 Ch. II. 
s. 22. 


(l) St. 2 Ch. II and St. 2 Ch. IV. 

(m) St. 2 Ch. IV. 

(n) «. 23. 

(o) i. 24 and St. S Ch. V. 

(p) St. 6 Ch. V. 

(q) Statutes, Ch. Vm. 

(r) Statutes, Ch. 1X1. 

(I) Statutes, Ch. IX-A. 

(t) Statutes, Ch. VJJ. 
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or not taken—have been freely attributed. A charitable interpretation is rare¬ 
ly placed on conduct of which the witness disapproves; indeed it would not 
be going too far to say that, as a general rule, a discreditable motive is assum¬ 
ed rather than the contrary. Much the greater part of the evidence submit¬ 
ted to us consists of expressions of opiiiion. Tne facts upon which such 
Opinion is based are frequently difficult, in some cases impossible, for us to 
ascertain. Many of the established facts are susceptible of more than one 
interpretation. The members of the Committee have of course no personal 
knowledge oi the manner in which, or of the grounds on which, decisions are 
reached by the authorities entrusted with the duties of administration, and we 
can draw our conclusions only from such facts as are established to our satis¬ 
faction. We are also deeply conscious, as we have said elsewhere, of the fact 
that the University is a living entity ; and while it is our duty to express our 
opinion on the facts as we find them, we desire to avoid the making of any 
unnecessary statement which by being a cause of controversy may make the 
task more difficult of those who have the welfare of the University at heart. 
We do not therefore propose to express an opinion on all the matters, some of 
them of a relatively trivial character, which have been brought to our notice. 
Our purpose is to endeavour to ascertain the reasons for the persent defective 
functioning of the administration in order that appropriate steps may be taken 
to remedy the situation. It is the disease rather than its manifestations with 
which we are concerned. 

Twelve years ago the Universities Committee traced the defects in the 
working of the Constitution to two main causes, the apathy of the external 
members of the University bodies, and the wrong direction given to the ener¬ 
gies of teachers by those provisions of the University Act which placed large 
powers in their hands. On page 141 of its draft Report the Committee says, 
with reference to teachers of the University— 

" No class can be more interested in maintaining the reputation of the 
University and promoting its welfare and none possesses more 
intimate knowledge of its needs and problems. ‘ A ’ university 
ought to be an autonomous self-governing corporation with a 
constitution of such a character that the influence of broadminded 
learning may be supreme. Its aim should be the creation of 
intellectual life and the promotion of the highest form of teaching 
side by side with original research and investigation.' Yet the 
memoranda placed before us leave little room for doubt that the 
power placed in the hands of teachers has not been used to the 
best advantage of the Universities. This opinion is expressed not 
only by the great majority of non-teachers but also by many 
teachers of recognized eminence. The explanation suggested is 
that the constitution of the Universities under which the composi¬ 
tion of important authorities hinges on election has placed an 
irresistible temptation in the way of University teachers who find it 
much more to their advantage to win a place of power in the Uni¬ 
versity by the manipulation of elections than to devote themselves 
to the arduous work of scholarship in which recognition comes, if it 
comes at all, slowly and as a reward for long and patient industry. 
The Universities in their present form are of too recent origin to 
possess any well-established traditions of scholarship or any strong 
public opinion that would demand from the teachers sustained 
application to scholarly pursuits. The University Bodies res¬ 
ponsible for maintaining the standards of teaching and research 
are themselves composed of teachers. They become incapable of 
exercising any restraining influence when the most powerful of their 
members choose to divert their energies towards power politics. ” 

The report proceeds to point out how this diversion of energy into 
university politics has resulted in dividing the teachers into hostile parties, 
vitiating tne atmosphere of the University, endangering discipline and lower¬ 
ing the normal influence of the staff over the students. 

What was said in 1941 can we think be said with no less truth today. 
The recent years have witnessed the emergence of the Executive Council as the 
dominating influence in the University. The Vice-Chancellor, charged under 
the Act with the duty of seeing that the Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances are 
faithfully observed and of exercising general control over the affairs of the 
University has largely abdicated his functions and has contended himself with 
carrying out the behests of the Executive Council. The broad result is that 
the administration of the University is, we venture to think, characterised by 
the absence of any dear or well thought out policy, either academic or ad¬ 
ministrative. In lieu of such a policy the University has substituted a system 
of drift. 

There is overwhelming evidence of the continued existence of party poli¬ 
tics in the University; its existence indeed is hardly denied. The number 
of teachers who take an active part in University politics is, we believe, small, 
but their influence is far-reaching. Parties are formed to advance the interest 
of particular individuals rather than of the University, and when the interests 
of the two do not coincide it is inevitably the latter which suffer. Once the 
existence of party politics within the University is established-as we hold it 
to be—we find no difficulty in believing the allegations which have been made 
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that the administrative machinery is so used as to secure benefits to the mem¬ 
bers and followers of the party in power. The means are not difficult ; the 
Academic Council is composed wholly of teachers who constitute a majority 
on the Executive Council and form in fact, although not on paper, a majority 
on the Court. The more senior and the more influential teachers are members 
of all three bodies. A well organised party can dominate both the Academic 
Council and the Executive Council; it may even be able to have its way in 
the Court. Senior teachers are members of all three bodies, and we think it 
broadly true to say that the party system has, by taking advantage of this 
interlocking of membership, made it difficult for any vital issue affecting the 
University to be dispassionately examined on its own merits. Domination over 
the Academic and Executive Councils can ensure ■ control over all important 
University bodies. It enables the stronger party to have elected the Vice- 
Chancellor of its choice, and provides a wide field of patronage with power 
to offer inducements and rewards. 

We attribute to the existence within the University of parties whose 
principal end is the promotion of the personal ambitions of individuals much 
of the present unsatisfactory state of the University administration. The 
possession of power coupled with the pursuit of narrow ends means, we think, 
that the real problems in the University will not be faced, that scant regard 
will be paid to statutes and ordinances, and that by permitting the interests 
of the University to be subordinated to sectional ana private interests the 
moral tone of the University is lowered, a feeling of frustration and bitterness 
is created among teachers and harm is done to the relation of teacher and 
student. 

It is we think unnecessary to enlarge on the possibilities for evil in a 
University of the struggle of parties for power. It is likely to corrupt both 
the pursuit of learning and academic administration. For a party in its search 
for adherents will seek to open, a path to promotion otherwise than by acat- 
demic merit, and to secure the appointment to committees and other posts of 
teachers whom it desires to reward or whose influence it seeks to secure without 
regard being necessarily given to their fitness for office. It corrupts the whole 
University atmosphere, and by discouraging initiative it tends to breed apathy 
and inefficiency. 

The suppression of the system of party politics in the University is there¬ 
fore in our opinion an essential step in any plan for reform. Its power can we 
think be broken by removing the principal appointments in the University*, 
namely those of the Vice-Chancellor and of teachers, out of the possible sphere 
of political manipulation, by reducing elections, which are the main agency 
through which the system works to a minimum, and by providing, where 
elections ate retained, for the introduction wherever possible of the principle 
of proportional representation. 

The removal of the party system will not solve the University’s problem ; 
it "will only remove what we believe to be the principal impediment to their 
solution. The future will lie mainly in the hands of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the teachers, and the University will be what they make it. 

It is at this stage convenient to consider the system of administration in 
somewhat more detail for the purpose of considering the changes which would 
be of benefit to the University. 

5. The Chancellor—The Chancellor formerly acted in a dual capacity. 
When the Act of 1921 was passed the Governor of a province was a repository 
and not merely a symbol of executive power. As Chancellor of the University 
the powers exercisable by him were, in effect, though not strictly in the eye of 
the law, the powers of the Government. That position is now changed. The 
person holding the office of the Governor of the Uttar Pradesh exercises the 
rights and performs the duties conferred or imposed on him under the Act as 
Chancellor of the University and not as Governor of the State; and we arc 
advised that in so doing he acts in the exercise of his individual discretion. 

Upon the whole we are of the view that the Governor should continue to 
be Chancellor of the University, (i) Governors are likely to be men of broad 
outlook and with a wide experience of public affairs extending beyond the 
confines of a single state, (ii) A Chancellor who is also Governor will be an 
invaluable link between the University and the Government, and in so far 
as h* is also Chancellor of other Universities in the State, between all such 
!T-'”»rsities. Uni) The alternative of an elected Chancellor gives rise to a 
number of difficult problems, of which the most outstanding would be division 
of the powers now exercised by the Chancellor between an elected Chancellor 
and the Government, for we think it must be recognised that the Government 
cannot be wholly excluded from having some voice in the affairs of the 
University. It is sometimes overlooked that even in the United Kingdom, 
vhere the Universities possess a degree of academic freedom which is probably 
- .cond to none, the State has wide powers over all major University legisla¬ 
tion (a). ° 


(a) At Cambridge all new statutes, and amendments of existing ones, require the approval 
of Her Majesty in Council. The charters of the Universities of Liverpool, Bristol and Leeds 
provide that statutes “shall beoperative and have effect when allowed by Us in Council or bv 
a Committee of Our Privy Council and not before”. A provision similar in effect is to be found 
in the charters of the Universities of London, Manchester and Edinburgh. We believe the 
position to be the same in the case of other Unlversitities in Oreat Britain but we are not in posses¬ 
sion of sufficient Information to enable us to say so with certainty. It is not without interest 
to notice thatm the case of the Universitis of Liverpool and Bristol ordinances mad'bv the 
(Executive) Council do not, save in an emergency, become operative until sanctioned bv the 
University Court. ' 
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Under the University Act the Chancellor has power to refuse his assent 
to statutes and to disallow ordinances. Statutes and ordinances may be made 
with regard to a variety of matters, but for our immediate purpose they may 
be divided into (i) those which will involve the Government in additional 
expenditure, and (ii) those which either have no financial implications, or in 
which the financial liability can be met wholly out of the University s own 
resources. We have recommended elsewhere that the amount of the block 
grant which we propose should be given to the University by the Government 
should be in part determined by the number of teachers in the University and 
the emoluments paid to them ; but we think it obvious that the Government 
will be unable to accept this recommendation unless it has a voice in deter¬ 
mining its own liability. We propose therefore that a convention should be 
established whereunder 

(a) the Chancellor will, in his capacity as Governor, obtain the approval 
of liis Council of Ministers before he assents to statute or allows an ordinance 
which falls within the first of the two classes we have mentioned f and 

(e) the Executive Council will not cause any ordinance falling within this 
class to come into operation until after the Chancellor has intimated that it 
will not he disallowed by him. 

We think that if a convention to this effect can be established a potent 
cause of friction between the University and the Government will be 

removed. 

6. The Vice-Chancellor—A Vice-Chancellor who depends for his election 
on the votes of those over whom he will have to exercise authority, or if he is 
seeking re-election, on the votes of those over whom lie is exercising authority, 
is placed in a difficult position. Unless he is an exceptional man the exercise of 
authority will not be dissociated from its effect on his electors, and the likeli¬ 
hood is that (lie authority which is rightly his will pass to those who placed him 
in power. Whether or not this be true explanation we think it to be the fact 
that in recent years the authority of the Vice-Chancellor has declined and that 
of the Executive Council has been augmented. A subsidiary explanation is to 
be found, we think, in the fact that the office of Vice-Chancellor has tended to 
become overburdened with a mass of routine work which leaves the Vice- 
Chancellor insufficient time to attend' adequately to those matters which are 
peculiarly his function. It appears to us entirely unnecessary, for example, 
for all applications for casual leave to iiave to be sanctioned by the Vice- 
Chancellor. There are we think many matters which are now dealt with by 
the Vice-Chancellor which should be the responsibility of the Deans or the 
Registrar. 

Statutes and Ordinances have not been observed (a) and no action has 
been taken to secure their observance although section 12(2) of the Act 
expressly states that tire Vice-Chancellor “shall have all powers necessary for 
this purpose”. The-Vice-Chancellor is solely responsible for the maintenance 
of discipline in the University, but the Executive Council has in a number of 
cases, either at the instance or with the concurrence of the Vice-Chancellor, 
purported to exercise authority (b). We think it difficult to say that general 
authority over the affairs of the University, save possibly in a very attenuated 
form, is any longer exercised by him. Above all the Vice-Chancellor has fail¬ 
ed in our judgment, which we express with diffidence, to give that lead in 
creative educational thought which we believe to be the distinctive task of the 
holder of that office. 

7. Qualifications of a Vice-Chancellor.—Few if any university teachers 
would disagree with the view- that some teachers are good lecturers but little 
interested in research, while others are excellent researchers but indifferent 
lecturers. Nonetheless the opinion appears to be fairly generally held that 
any teacher is capable of being a good academic administrator. This is an 
opinion which we do not share. 

Administration is, we think, a different kind of activity from teaching or 
research and requires a different kind of talent. It is usually necessary for a 
university administrator to have some experience and ability in teaching or 
research, preferably in both, in order that he may understand the problems 
with which he will have to deal. He should iiave marked organising ability 
in order that the essential routine matters may be disposed of easily and quick¬ 
ly , but in addition to these qualifications he should, we think, be a person 
who is deeply interested in and concerned with educational thinking. The 
Vice-Chancellor is the principal university administrator, and the indispensable 
characteristic of a good Vice-Chancellor has, in our opinion, been well stated 
by one of our witness when he says that lie must be 

a person who has thought and who thinks deeply about the function 
of a university, who has creative ideas about how the needs of 
India can best be served by her universities, who is articulate 


(a) for instances, see Chap. XXIV, Part III. 

(b) for examples, see Chap. VI, para. 2. 
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in expressing his ideas on university education, and who is adept 
at placing the financial needs of the university before those 
agencies of Government who must appropriate the necessary 
funds." 

We hold the view that the distinctive task of the Vice-Chancellor is to 
lead in educational thinking, and to inspire and cultivate an atmosphere of 
creative academic thought in the University. How important at the present 
time the universities in England consider certain unacademic qualifications to 
be, and how hard it is to find Professors who possess them, is shown by the fact 
that out of four recent appointments as Vice-Chancellor or Principal, at 
Bristol, Southampton, Nottingham and Leeds, two of those appointed have 
had no experience as teachers in a university, and two have been headmasters 
of public schools (a). 

8. Selection of Vice-Chancellor —It is clear, we think, that the Vice- 
Chancellor must be a man with exceptional qualifications. How is he to be 
found? Under the present system the Executive Council recommends three 
or more names to the Court; and the Court proceeds, subject to confirmation 
by the Chancellor, to elect one of the Executive Council’s nominees as Vice- 
Chancellor. It has been said that this is a system which has worked well in 
the past: that may be so; certainly the University has had great Vice- 
Chancellors. 

We think that the present system suffers from three main defects. In the 
first place it is said, and we think with justification, that only the nominees of 
the majority group in the Executive Council stand any chance of election, for 
it is only their names which will be submitted to the Court. Secondly, the 
electorate consists largely of teachers of the University (who, although they 
are a minority on paper, constitute the majority of those present at meetings 
of the Court) and we think it far from satisfactory that a Vice-Chancellor 
should largely owe his appointment to the votes of those over whom he is 
the academic and administrative head. In the third place—witness after wit¬ 
ness has confirmed it—there is no doubt that any serious contest between candi¬ 
dates of anything like equal standing will inevitably result in canvassing and 
the adoption of other practices wholly out of place in a university. In short, 
the present system ensures neither that the best candidates are forthcoming 
nor that of those whose names are put forward the best is necessarily chosen. 

Some have suggested that the system would operate satisfactorily if the 
names submitted to the Court by the Executive Council were chosen by propor¬ 
tional representation. We agree that this change would ordinarily ensure 
the submission to the Court of the name or names of candidates favoured by 
members of the Council not belonging to the majority group ; but that appears to 
us to be only a partial solution of the problem. It does not eliminate the evil 
consequences of a contested election. There will inevitably, it appears to us, 
be open canvassing for one or more of the candidates; and the criticism by 
th University Education Commission of this means of securing a man of charac¬ 
ter and reputation as ‘ disastrous folly ” seems unanswerable. 

We reject the proposal that the office of Vice-Chancellor should be filled 
by the Deans, or by the Heads of the Departments, in rotation. The proposal has 
the merit of avoiding unseemly elections, but it assumes that the office calls 
for no special qualification not ordinarily possessed by the holder of a univer¬ 
sity chair. The analogy which is sometimes made with Oxford and Cambridge 
is not, we think, in point, for the Vice-Chancellor of neither of those universi¬ 
ties holds the position of pre-eminence which is that of the Vice-Chancellor of 
a unitary university; and in any case the system of rotation which there pre¬ 
vails is the subject of increasing criticism. 

In addition to the methods of selecting a Vice-Chancellor to which we 
have referred, namely the submission to the vote of the Court of three or more 
candidates chosen by the Executive Council by a system of proportional 
representation, or by rotation among the Deans or Heads of Departments, 
various other methods have been proposed. The more important of these 
proposals are following: 


(a) that, on the occasion of a vacancy', a special ad hoc committee should 

be appointed consisting of three persons, two of whom would be 
persons not connected with the University or any College nomi¬ 
nated by the Executive Council and the third a nominee of the 
Chancellor; that that Committee should select not less than three 
persons and should report its selection to the Executive Council. 
The latter would then make its recommendations on the persons 
so selected to the Chancellor who would appoint one of such 
persons as Vice-Chancellor. This is the method of selection in 
force in the Delhi and Rajputana Universities; 

(b) that the Vice-Chancellor be appointed by the Chancellor from among 

persons recommended by the Executive Council, with the proviso 
that it the Chancellor does not approve of any of the persons so 
recommended he may call for fresh recommendations from the 
_ Executive Counc il; 

(a) Universities Quarterly, Vol. 3, p. 803. ‘ 
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(r) that the initial choice of three candidates should be made by the 
Chancellor, the final decision depending upon the vote of the 
Court; 

(d) that a special selection Committee of fourteen persons, consisting of 

the outgoing Vice-Chancellor, Dean chosen by the Deans, three 
members of the Academic Council chosen by the Council, three 
members of the Court chosen by that body, four persons nomi¬ 
nated by the Chancellor, and with the Chancellor or Chief justice 
as Chairman, should make a single nomination to the Court. If 
the Court accepts the recommendation that is the end of the 
matter; if it does not do so then the Committee should hold 
further meetings until it succeeds in selecting a candidate accep¬ 
table to the Court; 

( e) that the selection of the Vice-Chancellor should be entrusted to some 

independent body such as the Public Services Commission or to an 
Indian Vice-Chancellor Selection Committee which should con¬ 
sist of persons of established reputation, with special representa¬ 
tion of the State for whose university a Vice-Chancellor is 
required. 

There is something to be said in favour of all these proposals; and they all 
have their disadvantages. There is no method of selecting a Vice-Chancellor, 
however satisfactory it may appear on paper, which may not be liable to abuse 
in practice. The problem is, we think, essentially a practical one, the best 
solution being that which works best. We have already given the reasons why 
we reject those solutions of the problem which are based on rotation or on 
election by the Court; and we are constrained to regard as unsatisfactory, in 
the existing circumstances, any solution which leaves the final decision to the 
Executive Council. So high is the prestige attaching to the office of Vice- 
Chancellor, and so naturally desirous are many of holding that office, that we 
apprehend that if the appointment rests with the Executive Council the ten¬ 
dency may remain to get appointed to the Council men whose views as to the 
suitability of a prospective candidate are regarded as more important than their 
administrative suitability for the essential work of that body. 

We are of the view that the University should have the opportunity of choos¬ 
ing its own Vice-Chancellor ; but that such choice must be exercised by a pro¬ 
cess which does not involve a contested election. We are convinced that a 
method of choice which involves a contested election is, in the circumstances 
which are now prevailing, a most unsatisfactory way of selecting a Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor ; we are no less convinced of the vital necessity of choosing the best 
available man for the office. If the University can agree upon its choice, that 
choice ought we think to prevail; but if it cannot do so then it appears to 
us that an alterantive method of selection must be adopted. We therefore 
propose that when the occasion arises for the selection of a Vice-Chancellor 

(1) the Executive Council should meet and endeavour to select a candi¬ 
date whose choice commends itself to all its members, if it can, bq> not 
otherwise, then 

(2) the name of the proposed candidate should be laid before the Court 
in general meeting. If the choice of the Executive Council is approved by 
not less than two-thirds of the members present at that meeting then such 
person should be the next Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

If however the Executive Committee is unable to reach agreement, or if 
the choice of the Executive Council is not approved by the Court by the requi¬ 
site majority, then in that case the selection of the Vice-Chancellor should be 
made in the following manner : 

(3) A committee of three persons, two nominated by the Executive Coun¬ 

cil and one by the Academic Council, should select, after a survey of as wide 
a field as possible, not less than three candidates whom it considers suitable for 
the office of Vice-Chancellor and report its selection to the Executive Council. 
Th latter should make its recommendations on the persons so selected to the 
Chancellor who would appoint one of such persons as Vice-Chancellor. No 
person connected in any way with the University (otherwise than as a member 
of the Court) or with any College or Hostel should be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment to the committee. r 

We think it desirable to provide for agreement in the Executive Council, 
and for more than a bare majority of the Court, in order to guard against the 
possibility of a party candidate being chosen. The second and alternative 
method of selection is based on, but differs in two important respects from,, 
that for which provision is made in the Delhi and Rajputana University 
Acts. In the first place we think that the three members of the ad hoc selec¬ 
tion committee should all be nominated by the University, for we are of the 
view that the power to appoint members of this committee and the power to 
choose between the persons recommended by it should be exercised by different 
authorities. In the second place we think that the provision in the Delhi and 
Rajputana University Acts that this committee must not contain a person con¬ 
nected with the University or any college is unduly restrictive, and would 
unnecessarily debar from membership persons of unquestioned integrity and 
established reputation merely because they are members of the Court. We 
propose, therefore, that a person should not be excluded from membership of 
the ad hoc committee solely on the ground that he is a member of the Court, 
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We have given attention to the question whether the final selection of tne 
Vice-Chancellor from the panel of names put forward by the committee should 
rest with the Chancellor. There are theoretical objections to doing so; we 
appreciate their weight, but on the whole we are of the view that for a period 
of years, until such time at least as party feeling has ceased to be of importance, 
the procedure we have suggested should be adopted. We do nor think there 
is reason for those who value the autonomy of the University to be apprehen¬ 
sive : for the Chancellor’s choice is restricted to the names proposed by the ad 
hoc committee and that committee, we are entitled to assume, will not pro¬ 
pose the name of any person who is not, in its expert opinion, fully qualified 
to assume the office of Vice-Chancellor. We share the opinion of the Uni¬ 
versity Education Commission that it is part of a university’s duty to learn how 
to choose its own Vice-Chancellor wisely («), but the method recommended by 
the Commission for choosing a Vice-Chancellor appears, it we may say so with 
respect, to be somewhat out of touch with reality as, we think, has been made 
abundantly clearby the course of events on the occasion of the selection and 
appointment of a Vice-Chancellor in 11)52 when, to judge by the attention 
paid to them, the recommendations of the Commission might as well never 
have been made. 

9. Treasurer We think it importance that the Treasurer be a person 
of high standing who does not hold any o’ther office or appointment in the 
University. He may from time to time have to sit in judgment over the acts 
of the Executive Council, and we think therefore that that body should have 
no direct voice in his selection. 

We think that the office should continue to be honorary, but we recom¬ 
mend that the Treasurer should hold office for six years and be eligible for 
re-election. He should be Chairman of the Committee of Reference as well 
as of the Finance Committee. We have recommended in Chapter XXIV that 
his power be substantially increased, and as a larger burden is being placed 
upon him it is necessary that he should be a person who will be able to find 
time for the performance of these more onerous duties. 

10. Deans of Faculties —The Dean of a Faculty is responsible for the 
conduct of the teaching therein, for the issue of lecture-lists, and as a member 
of the Board of Co-ordination for the teaching arrangements of the University 
including the assignment of lecture rooms, laboratories and other rooms to the 
Faculties. The office is one of importance which calls for considerable ad¬ 
ministrative ability. In fact the supervision of teaching has in large measure 
passed from the Dean to the Heads of the several Departments in the Faculty. 
This development is we think the result of the Head of a Department holding 
his appointment for so long as he remains Head, while a Dean holds office only 
for three years. In order therefore to restore the balance we are of the view 
that the Dean’s term of office should be extended, and that he, like the Head of a 
Department, should hold office for the period of his active service in the Uni¬ 
versity. Failing this he should hold office for six years. We think that, it is only 
by assuring him of a lengthy period of office that a Dean will acquire that 
degree of authority which will enable him effectively to carry out 
the important duties which belong to his office. A dean should be 
something more than the titular head of a Faculty if the work of the latter as 
a whole is to be properly organised and co-ordinated with that of the other 
Faculties. 

The manner of selection also presents difficulty. Elections by the Heads 
of the Departments comprised in the Faculty will not necessarily result in the 
man with administrative ability being chosen ; we suspect that it is likely to 
result in the choice of a person who can be relied upon not to interfere in 
Departments other than his own. A system of appointment by seniority is, 
we think, to be preferred. 

11. The Court.—It has been suggested to us that if the Court has no 
longer the power to elect the Vice-Chancellor it will become a merely orna¬ 
mental body and need not be retaiird. We do not share this view. As we point 
out elsewhere, we regard the university budget as the basis of good financial 
administration, and the Court must in our view retain and exercise the very 
important function of examining and passing that budget. We have proposed 
in Chapter XXIV that the Court’s power should in this respect be extended 
by giving it power (subject to certain safeguards) to disallow items in the 
budget. It must also retain its power to pass Statutes, to cancel Ordinances, 
and to discuss generally the University administration. In the due exercise of 
these powers the Court can, in our opinion, render great service to the 
University; and if it is no longer concerned with the election of the Vice- 
Chancellor it will not only have more time but the atmosphere will possibly 
be more conducive for the careful scrutiny of major issues of policy upon 
which the opinion of the Court should carry great weight. It is of some 
interest in this connection to examine the figures of attendance at the three 


(a) If reliance may be placed on a newspaper report the Chairman of the Commission has 
recently expressed the opinion that the nomination of the Vice-Chancellor hy the Chancello 
would be proper if the executive council had an opportunity of statins its view. The Leader 
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meetings of the Court held on the 28th and 29th February and 1st March, 
1952. The first was an ordinary meeting which would normally have been 
held in 1951 : it was attended by 99 members. On the following day was 
held the meeting at which the Vice-Chancellor was elected : it was attended 
by 138 members. Rusiness not being finished, consideration of the budget was 
adjourned to the next day when the number of members present was only 69, 
Elections indeed appear to constitute the main interest of many members: in 
1946, 1950 and 1952 the order of the agenda was changed to enable elections 
to be held earlier than would otherwise have been the case, presumably in 
ordeT'tfrat certain members could then leave the meetings to attend other 
engagements. Ordinances made by the Executive Council are approved almost 
as a matter of course ; indeed the Vice-Chancellor in 1950 described the consi¬ 
deration by the Court of an Ordinance which enlarged the number of subjects 
assigned to the Faculty ol Arts as “ a formality 

If the Court is to do its work properly ft is, we think, necessary for it to 
meet twice a year, at times which enable it to have sufficient opportunity for 
discussing the items on its agenda and after its members have been supplied 
with such memoranda and other material as are necessary to enable them to 
express an informed opinion on the subjects to be discussed. It is for instance 
impossible for the Court properly to fulfil its statutory obligations if (for 
whatever reason) members are not,furnished with a copy of the Audit Report, 
yet this is what occurred in 1947 and 1948. The holding of two meetings 
instead of the present one will involve the University in some additional expense, 
but as we propose that the membership of the Court should be considerably 
reduced this extra outlay will not be great and is in any case unavoidable. 

12. Constitution of the Court— The number of members of the Court 
varies slightly from year to year, and at present consists of 173. Excluding 
the Chancellor, 96 are ' external ’ members and the remaining 76 are either 
officers or teachers of the University. A scrutiny of the records of the four¬ 
teen meetings of the Court held since the year 1940 shows dearly that the 
external members do not attend the meetings with the same regu¬ 
larity as the internal members who, throughout this period, consti¬ 
tuted a majority at each meeting. While it is undoubtedly true that a number 
of the external members take their university responsibilities seriously, others, 
either on account of official duties or no doubt other weighty reasons, seldom 
attend a meeting. No minister of Government has attended a meeting since 
1940, nor (according to information supplied to the Committee by the 
University) has the Director of Education, the Director of Agriculture, the 
Director of Industries, or the -Inspector General of Civil Hospitals. The Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities of Lucknow, Banaras, Aligarh’and Agra are 
all ex-officio members of the Court, but during the period under review the 
only Vice-Chancellors who have attended any meeting are the Vice-Chancellor 
of Agra who has attended three, and the Vice-Chancellor of Banaras who has 
attended one. There are thirty representatives of the graduates on the Court, 
of whom one or two are usually teachers of the University. On an 
average nineteen external members of this group attend meetings of 
the Court, but it is perhaps significant that whereas twenty-one attended the 
meeting held on the 29th February, 1952, at which the Vice-Chancellor was 
elected, only eight were present at the adjourned meeting on the following 
day. Similarly the number of representatives of donors elected under clause 

(xvi) of section 17 of the Act and of nominees appointed by the Chancellor 
under clause (xvii) of that section who attended these two meetings fell from 
ten (in each case) at the first meeting to two and one respectively at the 
adjourned meeting on the succeeding day. 

We think that the Court is at present too large a body. The University 
Education Commission recommended that the membership of the Court should 
not exceed one hundred, of whom about half should consist of persons not 
directly connected with the University. This recommendation, with which 
we agree, has been approved by the Conference of Representatives of the 
Uttar Pradesh Universities and by the Executive Council (Resolution No. 341 
of the 19th September, 1950). 

13. The Executive and Academic Councils—The Executive Council is 
the most important of the authorities of the University, Closely associated 
with it and possessing the functions which are second in importance only to 
those of the Executive Council is the Academic Council. The latter is not 
only responsible for the maintenance of teaching standards of the University 
but is the advisei of the Executive Council in all academic matters. 


Both Councils, we think, lie open to the charge that they have failed to 
grapple with the real problems of the University. The determination of the 
maximum number of students whom the University can honestly educate, the 
raising of academic standards, the provision of adequate means of research 
and of an adequate library for students’ use, the creation of a genuine cor¬ 
porate hie in the University, the retention of its unitary character are all prob- 
lems of vital importance which are the concern either of the Executive Council 
oi of both Councils jointly. On most of them resolutions have from time to 

Th f s f 1 mo ! utl . ons have not always been consistent and have 
not necessarily been followed m practice. So far as we are aware none 
nnl. )eC fV he subject of dispassionate and exhaustive examination and on 
none of them has a clear and firm policy been formulated. 
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We think that the constitution of these Councils must be so altered as to 
render easier the fuller and more effective exercise by them of {heir powers 
We feel that no effective consideration of the major problems of the University 
is likely to be made in an atmosphere of party politics, and that the best way 
of reducing, if not of eliminating, this is by substituting, as far as possible, a 
system of rotation for selection by means of election and, where election can 
not be avoided, by introducing the principle of proportional representation. 
Secondly, we think that the influence of the external element on the Executive 
Council should be increased, not by reducing the number of teachers but by 
endeavouring to secure the appointment to the Council of persons who, though 
not directly connected with the University, are prepared to take their duties 
seriously and to attend meetings of the Council regularly. In the years 1949 
1950 and 1951 the percentage of external members who attended meetings of 
the Council varied between 58 and 63, the percentage of internal members 
being between 91 and 98. Thirdly, we think that the Academic Council is 
in an unwieldly body. It has at present 88 members which, we think, is far 
too large for effective working. The University Education Commission 
recommended that the size of the Academic Council should not exceed 40, 


14. Committee of Reference—As we point out in Chapter XXIV this 
Committee has performed its duties in the past in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner. We think however that those duties are important and we are of 
opinion that this Committee should be retained. 

15, The Faculties— The University has at present the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Commerce and Law and it is empowered to create other Faculties by 
means of Statutes. This power however has not been exercised, and the Univer¬ 
sity has had recourse to expedients of doubtful propriety in order to accommo¬ 
date some of the new subjects and departments which have been started since the 
passing of the University Act. Thus a heterogenous group of subjects pres¬ 
cribed for women seeking the degree of B. A. in Home Arts or B. Sc. in Home 
Science have been brought together as a Department of Fine Arts within the 
Faculty of Arts. These subjects include physiology, hygiene, bacteriology, 
chemistry, bio-chemistry, arts and design, home economics, music and painting 
of which the first three are not subjects of study either in the Faculty of Arts 
or of Science. Although there is a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
B. Sc. (Agriculture)—and—instruction is given in agriculture at the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute, the University has neither a Faculty nor a Department 
of Agriculture, the subject of agriculture being made a part of the Department 
of Botany. The position is anomalous, and no doubt results from the reluct¬ 
ance of the University to create a department of which the head and most of 
the teachers would not be teachers of the University. 

There is a wide disparity among the Faculties as regards the number of 
Departments comprised within and the number of subjects assigned to each, 
as appears from the following table: 

Faculty Number of Number of 

Departments Subjects 

Arts 12 21 

Science 6 9 

Commerce 2 10 

Law 1 4 

The Faculty of Law is unique in that it consists of a single department, 
the Head of which is consequently Dean of the Faculty and the holder of a 
permanent seat in the Executive Council. 

Constitution of the Faculties.—Statute I of Chapter V prescribes a uniform 
constitution for all the Faculties. Every Professor and Reader in the various 
departments comprised in the Faculty is a member. The Academic Council 
has power to appoint as members of a Faculty such other teachers of subjects 
assigned to the Faculty and of other subjects which though not assigned to the 
Faculty have an important bearing on the assigned subjects as it deems fit. 
The Academic Council also has power to appoint to each Faculty a number 
of persons possessing expert knowledge in the subject or subjects assigned to 
the Faculty. ® 


We do not think that this is wholly satisfactory. A Faculty is concerned 
primarily with academic questions, namely the framing of courses of study, 
appointment of examiners, the organisation of teaching and research, and it 
would appear to be proper for the various subjects of study to have approxi¬ 
mately equal representation on it. Under the present statute, a subject with 
large enrolment like English or Hindi has larger representation because of the 
larger number of Readers in it than subjects like Sanskrit and Geography which 
are not less important but have a small staff. It would also appear desirable 
that lecturers who are in charge of branches of subjects which are prescribed 
as independent subjects of study for post-graduate degrees or who are in charge 
of subjects which are taught only for the first degree should have seats on 
the Faculties, although we do not think that they should have the right to 
vote except on questions relating to their respective subjects 6 
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Functions of the 'Faculties -The powers and duties of the Faculties are set 
out in Statute 4 of Chapter V. The only independent function assigned to 
the Faculty is to constitute Committees of Courses and Studies. Otherwise a 
Faculty is required to advise and assist the Academic Council in a variety of 
matters in the framing of courses of study, in the appointment of Examiners, 
in laying down the condition of award of degrees, diplomas and the like, and 
in any other matters which the Academic Council may refer or entrust to it. 

We suggest that it is desirable that the functions of the Faculties should be 
enlarged and more clearly defined. Certain functions at present vested in the 
Academic Counicl, which require deliberation by experts, may perhaps be 
vested in the Faculties subject, tp the superior authority of die Academic Coun¬ 
cil. Thus we think that the appointment of Examination Committees under 
section 38 (4) of the Act may be initiated more properly by the Faculties, and so 
also proposals for the institution of teaching posts and the preparation of lists 
of persons qualified for appointment as examiners. 

We would suggest that the powers and duties of the Faculties may be 
defined on the following lines: 

(i) to organise the teaching and research work in the subjects assign¬ 
ed to the Faculty ; 

(ii) to constitute Committees of Courses and Studies; 

(iii) to recommend to the Academic Council the courses of studies for 
the different examinations after consulting the Committees of 
Courses and Studies; 

(iv) to recommend to the Academic Council the conditions for the 
award of Degrees and Diplomas ; 

(v) to recommend to the Academic Council persons for appointment 
to an examination committee for each subject comprised in the 
Faculty for the purpose of moderating the question papers, and 
reporting on the maintenance of standards. These committees 
would replace the committees for which provision is made in sub¬ 
section (4) of section 38 of the Act ; 

(vi) to initiate proposals for the institution of professorships, lecturer- 
ships and other teaching posts; 

(vii) to prepare rosters of persons eligible for appointment as internal 
and external examiners in the subjects assigned to the faculty on 
the advice of the Committees of Courses concerned; 

(viii) to forward to the Academic Council the reports on research in 
subjects assigned to the Faculty from persons engaged thereon ; 

(ix) to deal with, dispose of or advise on any matters referred to it by 
the Academic Council. 

16. Board of Residence, Health and Discipline.—We propose that this 
Board be abolished and that its place be taken by a Board of Residence, a Board 
of Health and a Proctorial Board. 

Ill— Recommendations 


t. Chancellor. 

1. The Chancellor should continue to be, as at present, the Governor of 
the Uttar Pradesh. 

2. A convention should be established that 

(a) the Chancellor will, in his capacity as Governor, obtain the approval 

of his Council of Ministers before he assents to a statute or allows 
an ordinance which involves or may involve the Government in 
any additional financial liability ; 

(b) the Executive Council will not cause any ordinance falling within 

this description to come into operation until after the Chancellor 
has intimated that it will not be disallowed by him. 

II. The Vice-Chancellor. 

3. The Vice-Chancellor should be selected by one of the following 
alternative methods ; 

(A) The Executive Council should ascertain whether a candidate can be 
found whose choice commends itself to all its members. If agreement is reach¬ 
ed, but not otherwise, the name of the person so chosen should be placed before 
the Court in general meeting. If the choice of the Executive Council is 
approved by not less than two-thirds of the members present the person so 
chosen should become the next Vice-Chancellor. 

If however the Executive Council is unable to reach agreement, or if the 
Court fails to approve the choice of the Executive Council by the requisite 
majority then, but then only, the Vice-Chancellor should be appointed in the 
manner following— 

(B) A committee of three persons, two of whom would be nominated by 
the Executive Council and one by the Academic Council should select not less 
than three persons whom it considers suitable for the office of Vice-Chancellor, 
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and report its selection to the Executive Council. The latter should make its 
recommendations on the persons so selected to the Chancellor, who will 
appoint one of such persons as Vice-Chancellor. No person connected in any way 
with the University (otherwise than as a member of the Court), or with any 
college or hostel, should be eligible for appointment to the committee. 

4. The Vice-Chancellor should hold office for six years and should not be 
eligible either tor re-election or for employment (otherwise than honorary) in 
the University after relinquishing his office. 

III . Pro- Vice-Chancellor. 

5, We do not recommend that provision be made for the appointment 
of a Pro-Vice-Chancellor. 

0. t he opinion of those who answered our questionnaire or who appeal¬ 
ed before us is almost unanimous in rejecting the proposal that a Pro-Vice- 
Chancellov should be appointed. With that opinion we are in agreement. 
Apart from the difficult questions of the manner of his appointment and the 
separation of his functions from those of the Vice-Chancellor we do not consi¬ 
der that there is sufficient justification for the appointment. If the burden 
of the Vice Chancellor’s administrative work is too heavy, we think that the 
remedy is to be found not in the creation of a new office but in the devolution 
of some of his powers to the Deans, tire Registrar and the Proctor. 

IV. The Treasurer. 

7. I he Treasurer should be chosen by the Court front a panel ol not less 
than three names selected by a committee constituted in the same manner 
as in the alternative method (P>) lor the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor, 
No person who holds any office or appointment in the University (except the 
office of Treasurer, when the holder of that office is seeking re-election) should 
be eligible for appointment. 

8. He should hold office for six years, and should be eligible for re- 
election. 

9. He should have conferred on him by law the duty 

(a) to see that no expenditure is incurred by the University (otherwise 
than by way of investment) which hits not been ♦authorised by the 
Court in the budget, and 

(h) to disallow any expenditure which is contrary to the terms of any 
statute or ordinance, or for which provision should have been 
but has not been made in a statute or ordinance, (see Chapter 

XXIV). 

V. Deans of Faculties. 

10. A Dean of a Faculty should hold office for at least six years, preferab¬ 
ly, we think, for as long as he remains the Head of a Department. The 
appointment should be held by the seniormost of the Heads of Departments 
in the Faculty wdio is prepared to accept the administrative responsibility 
entailed. 

VI. The Court. 

11. The Court should meet twice a year, once in March or April and 
again before convocation. The Chancellor should be invited to preside. 

12. Provision should be made for the Court to perforin its duties expedi¬ 
tiously and well. Tt should meet at convenient times at a place suited to its 
purposes. A copy of the annual report, accounts and financial estimates 
should be sent to members well in advance of the meeting. Drafts of statutes 
tvhich .members propose to submit to the meeting should be sent to the Regis¬ 
trar in sufficient time to enable him to send copies to the other members. 

18. We recommend that the Court be reconstituted on the following lines: 

A. Internal Members. 

1. The Chancellor. 

2. The Vice-Chancellor. 

3. The Treasurer. 

4-7. The Deans. 

8-24. Heads of Departments other than Deans. 

25. The Librarian. 

26. The Dean of Students. 

27-47. A teacher, other than the Head of a Department, from each Depart¬ 
ment, by rotation for one year 

48-50. The Principals of University Colleges 

51. The Warden of the Sarojini Naidu Hostel ; 

should there at any time lie more than one women’s hostel, then 
the Wardens of the Women’s hostels should be members of the 
Court by rotation ; 

52. A Warden of the University hostels, by rotation 

53. A Warden of the approved hostels, by rotation 

54. The Chairman of the Delegacy ; 
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B .External Members. 

55—67. Class I: Such ex-officio members as may be prescribed by Statute, 
including 

The Vice-Chancellors of other Universities in the Uttar Pradesh, 
The Director of Education, Uttar Pradesh. 

The Director of Agriculture, Uttar Pradesh. 

The Assistant Directress of Women’s Education, L'ttar Pradesh, 

The Chairman, Public Service Commission, Uttar Pradesh, 

The Accountant General, Uttar Pradesh, 

The Advocate General, Uttar Pradesh. 

As we have already noted, the Vice-Chancellors of other universi¬ 
ties in the State, and certain of the other ex-officio membfers of the 
Court, seldom attend its meetings. We however attach importance 
to collaboration between the several universities in the Uttar 
Pradesh, and we think the officials whom we have, named can per¬ 
form service of great value to the University. 

The Bishop of Lucknow. 

The Bishop of Allahabad. 

We think it somewhat difficult to justify, on purely logical grounds, 
the inclusion of the Bishops of Lucknow and Allahabad; but the 
Churches to which they belong have a long record of educational 
work in the State, and the witnesses who appeared before us are 
almost without exception in favour of the two bishops being 
members of the Court. 

68—82. Class II: Fifteen Representatives of the Graduates of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

The system of ‘registered graduates’, criticised in the Report of the 
University Education Commission, is open to a member of objec¬ 
tions. What is desired is an electorate of graduates who retain 
their interest in the University, and it would seem that this could 
be better achieved by the formation of Graduates Association 
membership of which depends not on a single lump sum paid on 
admission but on the payment of a small annual subscription. 
Such an Association could, we think, exercise through its representa¬ 
tives on the Court a great and beneficial influence on the administra¬ 
tion of the University. The Association would be responsible for 
the choice of its own representatives, but it would be desirable that 
only those graduates who have been members of the Association for, 
say, three years should be qualified to vote or to stand for election. 
Teachers of the University should not be eligible for election even 
though they may themselves be members of the Graduates Associa¬ 
tion. The proposed new Court is formed on the basis of approxi¬ 
mately equal representation of teachers and non-teachers, and re¬ 
presentatives of the graduates come into the second category ; 

83—85. Class III : Persons nominated by learned societies and technical 
institutions as may be prescribed by Statute, including 

The Drug Research Institute, Lucknow, 

The Harcourt-Butler Technological Institute, Kanpur, 

The Scientific Research Committee, UUttar Pradesh, 

86—88. Class IV: Persons nominated by industrial and commercial 
bodies as may be prescribed by Statute, including 

The Uttar Pradesh Chamber of Commerce, 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

The Merchants Chamber of Commerce. 

89-90. Class V : Two persons nominated by the High Court. 

91—95. Class VI : Not more than five representatives of donors elected 
from their own number. 

We think that every donor of a sum of not less than Rs.500 should 
have the right to elect a representative ; but that no donor, however 
large his gift, should ipso facto be entitled to be a member of the 
Court. If the number of donors at any time falls below 100 the 
number of representatives to be elected by the donors should be in 
the proportion of one to every twenty donors. The right to vote 
exercised on behalf of a donor which partnership firm, a joint 
family or a corporate body should terminate after a prescribed time, 
say 15 years, from the date upon which the donation was made. 

96—105. Class VII: Nominees of the Chancellor. 

We assume that the Chancellor will, in the exercise of his discretion, 
secure on the Court the representation of minorities not otherwise 
represented and that he will nominate distinguished men and 
women whose experience will be of value to the University. 
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14. Members, except ex-officid members and Where otherwise stated, should 
hold office for three years. Elections should be by proportional representa¬ 
tion. 


VII. The Executive Council. 

15. We recommend that the Executive Council be constituted as follows i 

1. The Vice-Chancellor; 

2. The Treasurer; 

3—10. The Deans of Faculties ; 

So long as there are fewer than 8 Faculties the Academic Council 
will elect such number of teachers of the University {one of whom 
must be a Professor) as is necessary to bring the number up to eight; 

11, The Dean of Students ; 

12—15. Persons elected by the external members of the Court from their 
own number: i.e. teachers or University employees not being eli¬ 
gible for election ; 

16-17. Two persons nominated by the High Court; 

18-20. Nominees of the Chancellor. 

16. Members, other than ex-officio members, should hold office for three 
years. Elections should be by proportional representation. 

VIII. The Academic Council. 

17. We recommend that the Academic Council should consist of 

(i) the Vice-Chancellor; 

(ii) Heads of Departments and Professors; 

(iii) Teachers in charge of branches of subject which are prescribed as 

independent subjects of post-graduate study ; 

(iv) Teachers in charge of subjects which are taught only for the first 

degree, e.g. music; 

(v) The Principals of University Colleges ; 

(vi) The University Librarian ; 

(vii) Not more than four members co-opted by reason of their specialised 

knowledge. 

Teachers in classes (iii) and (iv) should not, we think, have a right to vote except 
on matters which concern their own branches or subjects. 

IX. The Faculties. 

18. Each Faculty should consist of 

(i) the Heads of the Departments comprised in the Faculty; 

(ii) * the Heads of those departments which are not comprised in the 

Faculty but which provide instruction for degrees in the Faculty; 

(iii) not more than two readers or senior lecturers from each Department 

in the Faculty by rotation ; 

(iv) the teachers in charge of branches of a subject included in the Faculty 

which are prescribed as independent subjects for post-graduate 
study; 

(v) the teachers in charge of subjects included in the Faculty which are 

prescribed only for the first degree ; 

(vi) such teachers, not exceeding three in number, of subjects not assigned 

to the Faculty but having in the opinion of the Academic Council 
an important bearing on the subjects so assigned, as may be 
appointed by the Academic Council; 

(vii) such other persons, not exceeding six (in the case of the Faculty of 

Law, nine) in number as may be appointed by the Academic Council 
on account of their possessing expert knowledge of a subject or 
subjects assigned to the Faculty. 

19. Teachers who are members under clauses (iv) and (v) should have the 
right to vote only on questions which relate to their respective subjects. 

20. Teachers who are members under cl. (iii) should hold office for two 
years; teachers appointed under cl. (vi) and other persons appointed under cl. 
(vii) should hold office for three years. 

X. The Hoard of Residence, Health and Discipline. 

21. We recommend that the Board of Residence, Health and Discipline be 
abolished and that in its place there be created a Board of Residence, a Board 
of Health and a Proctorial Board. The constitution of the Boards is consider¬ 
ed in Chap. IV (paragraph 20), in Chap. V [paragraph 3 (c)] and in Chap. VI 
(paragraph 10) respectively. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
The Registrar's Office. 

i. Need for reorganisation. 2. Staff. 3. Accommodation and equip¬ 
ment. 4. The Engineering department. 

1. iNeed for reorganisation —The Registrar is the principal member of the 
administrative staff and he is at present assisted by an Assistant Registrar 
(Administration) and an Assistant Registrar (Account). The post of Deputy 
Registrar was in existence in 1923-24, and although no one was appointed to the 
office after 1925 there is no record of the post having been abolished. This 
appears to have been overlooked in 1946 when the post was re-created and an 
appointment made to it, but since the death of the then incumbent in July, 1950, 
the post has again remained unfilled. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of students, teachers 
and personnel in the Registrar’s office during the past 20 years: 


Year 

Students Teachers 

Full part 
time time 

Depart¬ 

ments 

Adminis¬ 

trative 

Staff 


Clerks 

1929-30 .. 

1,659 95 

4 

16 

2 

17 

1939-40 .. 

2,362 110 

3 

16 

2 

18 

1951-52 .. 

5,800 197 

16 

18 

3 

36 


This table shows that while the number of students has more than trebled there 
has been no cot responding increase either in the administrative staff or in the 
number of clerks in the Registrar's office. There can be no doubt that with the 
expansion of the University the work in the Registrar’s office which, it is 
important to observe, deals not only with general administration but with the 
University accounts, has increased enormously. A .further cause of additional 
work is the great increase in the last few years in the number of committees 
appointed by University bodies for the consideration of particular problems. 

We are amply satisfied that the staff of the Registrar’s office is at present 
inadequate to meet the demands made on it, and that as a consequence un¬ 
necessary inconvenience is caused both to teachers and students and «there is 
avoidable delay in the disposal of University business. We are of the opinion 
that a considerable measure of reorganisation of the Registrar’s office is over¬ 
due. 

2. "Staff. 

(a) The Registrar—Next to the Vice-Chancellor the Registrar is the most 
important of the administrative officers in the University. His duties are 
numerous and his responsibilities large. The smooth running of the University 
and its administrative and financial aspects depends in large measure on his 
ability, tact and energy. He is the senior permanent official, and on him rests 
in large measure the responsibility of advising the Vice-Chancellor in matters of 
day to day administration and of guarding, as far as he can, against decisions 
being arrived at by any University body which are not in conformity with the Uni¬ 
versity Act, Statutes and Ordinances. In view of the responsibilities attaching 
to his appointment we are of opinion that his scale of salary, which is now 
Rs.700—50—1,000, should be enhanced to that of a professor, namely Rs.800— 
50-1,250. 

(5) Deputy Registrar—We consider that the amount of work which is 
required to be done in die Registrar’s office justifies the appointment of a Deputy 
Registrar, while at the same time retaining the two existing posts of Assistant 
Registrar (Administration) and Assistant Registrar (Accounts). The appoint¬ 
ment of the Deputy Registrar should to some extent relieve the Registrar of some 
of his more routine duties and enable him to spend more time in exercising a 
general supervision over university administration, a matter to which wholly 
inadequate attention is devoted at present. 

(c) Accounts Officer—We favour the appointment on deputation of an 
experienced officer of the Uttar Pradesh Finance and Accounts Service to act as 
Accounts Officer in the University. The duties of such an officer would be to 
pre-audit all important bills, and periodically to inspect the accounts maintain¬ 
ed in the Registrar’s cjffic*. He would also periodically examine the accounts 
maintained by Department as well as the accounts maintained by the University 
bo*t»:ls and other University bodies. Other accounts such as those of the 
University Social Service League and the Agricultural Farm would be subject 
to his inspection. We think that such an appointment would materially assist 
the University in the proper management of its financial business. 

(d) University Steward —The Committee was astonished to find in the course 
of its enquiry that the University has no record of its immovable property and 
only an nncomplete and unsatisfactory record of its moveable property. It is 
accordingly impossible to ascertain the present value of the University property 
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either moveable or immovable or to arrive at any proper calculation of the 
amount which should be spent on annual repairs. Certain records are main¬ 
tained by the University Engineer for use in the Engineering Department, but we 
consider that the circumstances are such as amply to justify the appointment 
which we propose should be made. The scale of pay should, we think, be that 
of an Office Superintendent, Rs.250—10—300—20—400. It would be the duty 
of the University Steward to prepare and maintain a complete record of all 
University property, both moveable and immovable, other than laboratory 
apparatus and library books. It would also be his duty to maintain a record 
of all repair work which is being done and of that which ought to be done. 
He would attend to the collection of rent due to the University and take steps 
io see that the University property is not encroached upon. We think also that 
he could also be made responsible for the proper performance of their duties 
by (1) all persons employed to keep the University grounds and gardens in 
Order, (2) the University chowkidars, and (3) the sweepers and cleaners employed 
by the University. It is clear to us that adequate supervision of the latter is 
lacking at present. 

(e) Office Superintendent—We are satisfied that the increase in the volume 
of work in the Registrar’s office justifies the appointment of an Office Superin¬ 
tendent, on the scale Rs.250—10—300—20—400, to be in charge of the Exami¬ 
nation Section. The General and Accounts Sections should be supervised by 
the Head Clerk and Accountant respectively. 

(/) Clerks— We think provision should be made for the appointment of six 
additional clerks, as and when necessary. 

3. Accommodation and Equipment. 

(a) Fee counter— The present accommodation is inatieqaute. We consi¬ 
der it essential that the Fee Counter be removed altogether from the Senate 
Hall building and the office space be so arranged that the Accounts Section is, 
us far as possible, separated from the Administrative Section. The counter 
space now available for the payment of fees is little different to what it was in 
1923-24, and very great inconvenience is caused to students when paying their 
fees. Not only is a great deal of time unnecessarily wasted by students in this 
way but the presence of large numbers of students waiting for the opportunity 
to pay their fees inevitably causes some interference with the other work in the 
Registrar's office. We are accordingly strongly of the view that the only practi¬ 
cal course is to remove the Fee Counter from its present situation. We are of 
the view that a separate building must be constructed as a Fee Office, and that 
it should be situated as near as possible to the branch of the Imperial Bank 
which is in the Senate Hall compound. A design for a building which appears 
to be suitable for the purpose has been prepared by the University Engineer, 
and the cost of its construction is estimated at approximately Rs.40,0Q0. It is 
essential that if a separate Fee Office be constructed then the counter accommoda¬ 
tion should be increased and that the hours at which fees may be deposited so 
arranged that the present inordinate delay is avoided. 

If the fee counter be removed as proposed we are of opinion that the 
Registrar will have sufficient accommodation in his present office for the officers 
and clerks he requires. 

(b) Godoum accommodation—The University needs a godown in which to 
keep desks and stools required at the time of examination and for othpr spare 
furniture. For want of space this furniture has either to be stored in the Senate 
Hall or is stacked on the verandahs of that building. We recommend the cons¬ 
truction of a godown of the approximate size 90’X30’, the cost of which it is 
estimated^would be about Rs.20,000. 

(c) Office Equipment— The office is not adequately equipped and we 
recommend the purchase of 


4 Typewriters . Rs. 3,600 

8 Steel almirahs Rs.2,000 

6 Steel racks Rs. 1,000 

12 Tables @ Rs.65 each Rs. 780 

24 Chairs @ Rs.15 each Rs, 360 


The installation of an inter-departmental telephone has also been proposed ; 
but we are not satisfied that the expenditure involved would at the present 
time be justified. 

4. The Engineering Department—The present staff of this branch consists 
of the University Engineer, a civil overseer and a clerk. We think this staff is 
inadequate for the ordinary needs of the University, and we recommend that it 
be augmented by one electrical and mechanical overseer on the scale Rs.110—8— 
150—10—200 and by a temporary store-keeper on the scale Rs.75—5—125. The 
University has at present to maintain a stock of controlled building and electri¬ 
cal materials, but the need for it to do so will cease when such materials can be 
obtained in the market as and when they are required. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSITY 

The purpose of this Chapter is to make a broad survey of the financial 
system of the University, to ascertain its defects and to make recommendations 
for its improvement. We propose to consider : 

I. The financial system for which provision is made in the Act : 

11. The inherent defects of that system ; 

III. The actual working of the system ; and 

IV. Recommendations for its improvement. 

1. The financial system for which provision is made in the Ad. 

'■I. Financial autonomy of the University.— The Act confers on the Uni¬ 
versity, which is a body corporate, power to acquire and hold property, both 
moveable and immovable. The Act also confers on the University wide 
powers of dealing with its property, and within the limits of these powers 
the University has, subject to two qualifications, full financial autonomy. 
The first qualification arises out of the dual character of the Chancellor who 
is also Governor of the Uttar Pradesh. The Chancellor has power under 
ss. 31 and 33 of the Act to refuse his assent to a Statute and disallow an Ordi¬ 
nance, in both of which financial provisions may be contained ; and it is to 
the extent to which in exercising these powers the Chancellor acts on the 
advice of his ministers that a measure of control is given to an external 
authority. The second qualification arises out of the State Government’s 
power of visitation conferred on it by section 8 of the Act. Under that 
section the State Government is given power after an inspection or enquiry 
has been held in accordance with the provisions of the section to issue such 
directions to the Executive Council as it may think fit, and with these directions 
the Executive Council is required to comply. 

The exercise of the financial powers vested in the University is required 
to be regulated b) means of Statutes and Ordinances in respect of various 
matters specified in sections 30 and 32 of the Act respectively. Those matters 
with financial implications for which provision must be made by Statute 
include— 

(i) the institution of fellowships, scholarships, exhibitions, medals and 
prizes ; 

(ii) the conditions of service of the Vice-Chancellor ; 

(iii) the institution and maintenance of colleges and hostels; 

(iv) the constitution of a pension or provident fund for the benefit 

of the officers, teachers and other servants of the University, 

and matters with financial implications for which provision must be made by 
Ordinance include- 

(i) the conditions of residence of students of the University and the 

levying of fees for the residence in colleges and hostels main¬ 
tained by the University ; 

(ii) the number and emoluments of teachers of the University; 

(iii) the fees to be charged for courses of teaching in the University 

given by teachers of the University, for tutorial and supplemen¬ 
tary instruction given by the University, for admission to the 
examinations, degrees and diplomas of the University and for 
the registration of graduates; 

(iv) the formation of the departments of teaching in the faculties. 

Statutes are made by the Court and Ordinances by the Executive Council; a 
Statute does not become effective until it has been assented to by the Chancel¬ 
lor, while an Ordinance has effect from such date as the Executive Council 
may direct but may be cancelled by the Court or disallowed by the Chancellor. 
The provisions with regard to the regulation of certain financial matters by 
Statute or Ordinances would, if faithfully observed, constitute a powerful 
check on financial mismanagement. 

2. Authorities possessing financial powers— Within the University 

financial powers are possessed by the following authorities : 

(i) The Executive Council and its Finance Committee; 

(ii) The Court and its standing committee, the Committee of Refer¬ 

ence ; 

(iii) The Treasurer; 

(iv) Certain officers and teachers of the University. 

3. The Executive Council. —The Executive Council is the executive body 
of the University and by section 21 of the Act it has power, inter alia, to hold* 
control and administer the properties and funds of the University [sub-section 
(a)l, to frame the budget' [sub-section (e)], to administer funds placed at the 
disposal of the University for specific purposes [sub-section (/)], to appoint the 
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officers (other than the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and the Treasurer) teachers 
and other servants of the University and to define their duties and the condi¬ 
tions of their serv ice [sub-section (g)\ and to accept the transfer of any property 
on behalf of the University [sub-section (A)]. Generally, it has power under 
this section to regulate and determine all matters concerning the University in 
accordance with the Act, the Statutes and the Ordinances subject only to such 
powers as are conferred on the Vice-Chancellor, and it is also authorised to 
exercise such additional powers and perform such other duties as may be con¬ 
ferred or imposed on it by the Statutes. 

By Statute 2 of Chapter II the Executive Council is empowered— 

"to manage and regulate the finances, accounts, investments, property 
and all administrative affairs whatsoever of the University’’ 
[clause (e)\. 

It is given a specific power of investment and to place on fixed deposit any 
moneys not immediately required : but it does not appear to be empowered to 
pledge or mortgage University property to secure a loan. 

The Finance. Committee.— The Finance Committee is a committee of the 
Executive Council appointed from its own members to advise it on matters of 
finance, it is presided over by the Treasurer, and at least one of its members 
must be a member elected to the Executive Council by the Court. 

•1. The Court.— The Court is described in section 19 of the Act as "the 
supreme governing body of the University”, but the Executive Council appears 
to be vested with a large measure of independent authority. The Court cannot 
review the acts of the Executive Council when the latter has acted in accordance 
with powers conferred on it by the .Act, the Statutes or the Ordinances, and 
although the Court has the power of considering and passing resolutions on 
the annual accounts and the financial estimates, the Executive Council, although 
bound to take such resolutions into consideration, is under no obligation to 
take action on them. Considerable powers arc given to the Court through 
its Committee of Reference to exercise control over the inclusion of new items 
of expenditure in the budget, but full use has not been made of them. 

The Committee of Reference.—The Committee of Reference is a body 
consisting of fifteen members of the Court elected by the Court but it may not 
include a member of the Court who is a member of the Executive Council. The 
duty of the Committee of Reference is restricted to the consideration only of 
items of new expenditure of or above such amount as may be prescribed by the 
Statutes. Such items of new expenditure are required by section 40(4) of the 
Act to be referred by the Executive Council to the Committee of Reference 
which may make recommendations thereon. Statute 12 of Chapter III pro¬ 
vider that the items of new expenditure to be referred to the Committee of 
Reference shall be— 

(i*) in the case of non-recurring expenditure, any item of Rs. 10,000 or 
over, and 

(b) in the case of recurring expenditure, any item of Rs.3,000 or over. 

1J there is disagreement between the Executive Council and the Committee of 
Reference upon any item of expenditure which has been referred to the latter 
the matter has to be referred to the Court whose decision is final. If the Execu¬ 
tive Council at any time after tilt annual financial estimates have been consi¬ 
dered by the Court proposes any revision thereof involving recurring or non¬ 
recurring expenditure of or above tire limits prescribed by Statute the Executive 
Council is bound to refer the proposal to the Committee of Reference which 
may require- that it should be laid before the Court. The 
Committee of Reference is also entitled to inspect any reports from the Execu¬ 
tive Council or the Academic Council relating to any item proposed expenditune 
which has been referred to it by the Executive Council and to require that the 
proposal shall be considered at a joint meeting of the Committee and the 
Executive Council. 

From the elaborate nature of these provisions wc think it reasonable to 
infer that the budget was intended by the framers of the Act to fill an important 
place in the financial administration of the University and the Committee of 
Reference an important part in detenuitring the shape of the budget. 

5. The Vice-Chancellor.— The Vice-Chancellor has power in an emergency, 
which in his opinion requires that immediate action should be taken, to such 
action as he deems necessary : and he must at the earliest opportunity thereafter 
rqxirt his action to the officer, authority or other body who in the ordinary 
C o m rse would have dealt with the matter. The exercise by the Vice-Chancellor 
of this extraordinary power may entail the expenditure of the University funds- 
the decision recently taken to award an honorary degree to Mrs. Roosevelt is 
air illustration ; but we think it clear from the terms of the section that the 
Vice-Chancellor's authority thereunder is restricted to those occasions on which 
it is not possible for him to consult the authority which in the ordinary course 
would have dealt with the matter. The Act places no financial limit on the 
expenditure he may incur on such occasions on behalf of the University. 
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(I The Treasurer.- The 1leasurer is elected by the Court iron) among 
persons recommended by the Executive Council subject to the confirmation of 
the Chancellor. The Act prescribes no period of tenure for his office and it is 
therefore for life or until resignation. The Treasurer is required to exercise 
general supervision over the funds of the University and to advise with regard 
to its financial policy. He is an ex-officio member of the Executive Council, and 
is required— 

(i) to manage the properly and investments of the University ; 

((ii) to be responsible for the presentation of the annual estimates and 
statements of accounts-; 

(iii) to be responsible for seeing that all moneys are expended on the 

purpose for which they are granted or allotted ; and 

(iv) to sign all contracts on behalf of the University. 

It is however important to observe that his power to manage the property and 
investments of the University is subject to the “control" of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil and that his responsibility for seeing that all moneys are expended on the 
purpose for whclt they are granted or allotted is subject to the “powers” of that 
body. In view of the wide powers possessed by the Executive Council the 
Treasurer’s independent authority in respect of these important functions is 
severely restricted, if not wholly extinguished. 

7. Ollier officers mid teachers.— Under Regulation 14 of Chapter Ell, which 
was presumably made by the Executive Council, provision is made for a 
consolidated annual allotment to be granted to— 

(а) the Principals of University colleges and the Wardens of University 

hostels, 

(б) the Eleads of departments of teaching, 

(c) Librarian, 

(d) the Registrai. 

These persons may also be allowed permanent advances for petty expenditure. 
It does not however appear that any of them, with the exception of the 
Registrar, has been granted any consolidated allotment. The Registrar has 
extensive administrative duties in respect ol the finances of the University and 
its accounts. 

8. Budgetary provisions.—' The provisions of the Act and Statutes relating 
to the budget ;ue far from clear. Section 21, clause (e), of the Act imposes on 
the Executive Council the duty of framing the University budget. Every item 
of new expenditure of or above certain prescribed limits has to be referred to 
the Committee of the Reference, and if there is a disagreement bet¬ 
ween that body and the Executive Council the decision rests with the Court. 
There is no provision in the Act for the revision of the budget during the 
financial year, but the fact that the Executive Council has this jrower is implied 
in clause (3) of State. 12 of Chapter III which imposes an obligation on 
the Executive Council to refer its proposals to the Committee of Reference if 
it "at any time after the consideration of the annual financial estimates by the 
Court, proposes any revision thereof” which involves any item of recurring 
or non-recurring expenditure which which exceeds Rs.3,000 or Rs.10,000 
respectively, and the Committee of Reference may require that any such pro¬ 
posal be laid before the Court for decision. Neither the Act nor tfie Statutes 
mate provision for a supplementary budget, but an attempt to remedy this 
defect is to be found in the Regulations in Chapter L1I which presumably 
were framed by the Executive Council. Regulation 5 of that Chapter provides 
that if at any time during the year the Executive Council has reason to believe 
that the budget under any head is likely to be exceeded and that the excess 
cannot be met by reduction under some other head, a supplementary budget 
estimate shall be prepared by the Finance Committee. It is to he observed 
however that this regulation refers only to excess expenditure under a budged 
head, and does not purport to meet the situation which arises when the pro¬ 
posed new expenditure is in respect of some matter for which .no provision 
ha* been made in the budget. 

9. The University’s sources of income.— The principal sources of income of 
the University are fees and grants-in-uid from Government. In addition it 
derives a relatively small income from hostel receipts, investments, donations 
ancl miscellaneous sources. Tn the year 1951-52 its income was made up in 
the following manner : 

fees ■■ ■■ -- -- 42.63 per cent. 

hostel teceipts - - •. . . 2.88 per cent. 

interest on investments .. .. ElS percent. 

donations .. •• .58 per cent 

miscellaneous .. ■■ -9 per cent. 

government grants .. .. .. 5E89per cent. 

In that vear it was also in receipt of a loan ol R 8.6.00,090 from the State Gover*- 
m*W 
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The University has throughout its existence been dependent on Government 
aid. During the last eleven years the amount of the State Government’s grant 
has varied between 48.58 per cent of the University’s total income in 1947-48 and 
60.06 per cent, in 1942-48. In only two of these years did it fall below fifty per 
cent. ; in 1951-52 it was 51.5 per cent. 

II. The inherent defects of the system 

10. The system embodied in the University Act, is we think, defective 
because— 

(1) substantially it places both the power of spending and of controlling 

expenditure in the hands of one authority, the Executive Council; 
and 

(2) k purports to give to the University Financial autonomy without 

making any provision for supplying the University with the 

resources necessary for its administration and without making it 

responsible for its solvency. 

It is impossible for the University to be financed from its own resources, anti 
unless it is assured of air adequate grant-in-aid from public funds we think that 

its financial autonomy is unreal. The present system has given rise to a belief 

that Government is bound to cotne to the University's assistance which has 
done much to destroy the sense of financial responsibility. Wc think that this 
divorce of power from responsibility is a fatal flaw in the system. 

ill. The working of the system 


11. For practical purposes all financial authority is now in the hands of 
the Executive Council. The Court takes but little interest in the University 
budget and makes but few recommendations. The Treasurer’s effective powers 
are extremely small, and his responsibility for seeing that all moneys are ex¬ 
pended on the purposes for which they are granted or allotted is largely 
rendered nugatory by the practice of the Executive Council, under the name ol 
“reappropriation”, of utilising savings tinder one or more budget heads on 
purposes for which no provision is made in the budget at all (a). 

12. The budget has ceased to be an effective check on the expenditure of 
the University. Expenditure is approved by the Executive Council and liabili¬ 
ties are incurred in respect of items which find no place in the budget (h). 
Expenditure is incurred by the Vice-Chancellor apparently otherwise titan in 
the course of the exercise of his emergency powers under section 12(8) ol the 
Act (c). 

13. The Committee of Reference has failed to be a brake on University 
expenditure. The provisions of section 40(4) of the Act and Stat. 12 of 
Chapter III, which require the Executive Council to lay every item of expendi¬ 
ture of or above a certain amount before the Committee ol Reference, have 
been frequently ignored ( d). 

Section 40 (3) of the Act requires that the Executive Council should prepare 
the budget for the ensuing year by a date to be prescribed by the statutes. 
Clause (2) of Stat. 12 of Chapter III requires a date to be appointed by 
ordinance before which the Committee of Reference should meet and make its 
recommendations with regard to items referred to it. These provisions have 
not been complied with; no date has been appointed before which the Uni¬ 
versity’s budget should be prepared nor has a date beerr appointed before which 
the Committee of Reference should meet. 


(a) For example, expenditure was incurred in this manner in i950-51 on the following 
objects for which no provision was containd in the budget : 

Rs. 

National Academy of Sciences .. .. .. .. .. 2,000 

Replacement of old fans .. .. 2,133 

Interim relief .. • ■ .. 8,063 

Convocation expenses .. .. .. ,. 8,777 

Anapur Lodge .. .. 2,446 

University car •• •• .. 1,587 

Membership of Association of the Universities oi the British Commonwealth .. 670 

(h ) instances are cited in footnote (a) ; the following are further examples : 

(t) Expenditure on temporary hostels maintained by the University amounting in 1946 
to Rs.9,256, in 1947 to Rs.8,106, in 1948 to Rs. 1,247 and in 1949 to Rs.2,188 
(//) Rs.1,000 paid in 1947 as passage money for Miss Kemp. 

(///) a grant in 1948 of Rs.1,000 to the National Academy of Sciences. 

(/>) A grant of Rs.1,011 to the Sheila Dhar Institute of Soil Science in the same year. 
(v) Rs.1,000 sanctioned ih 1948 for the purchase of a lawn mower. 

(t ) An expenditure of Rs.1,453‘6'0 was incurred on the hire of furniture in connection with 
the Convocation held in November. 1948. This expenditure appears not to have been brought 
to the attention of the Executive Council until the 20th September, 1950, when the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor’s action was approved. 


(, d) The Committee of Reference was not, for example, consulted with regard to— 

(i) the initial grant of War Allowance, Dearness Allowance and Cost of Living Allow¬ 
ance ; 

(it) the purchase in 1948 of a University car for Rs.l 1,867-3-0 ; 

(Hi) the appointment in 1948 of a constructions Engineer on a salary of Rs.500 a month 
for two years; 

((>) the initial grant of interim relief ; 

( v) the institution of the posts of lecturership in Education (1949), Politics (1949), French 
(1951) of readership in Education (1945) or the reinstitution of the post of De¬ 
puty Registrar (1946). See also the instances cited in footnote (/). 
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The Committee appears to have performed its duties in a somewhat 
perfunctory manner. During the past thirteen years it has met only on the 
following occasions: 



Year 

Number 

of 

meetings 

Date 

1940 


.. None 


1941 


1 

April 7. 

1942 


1 

April 23. 

1943 


.. None 


1944 


2 

February 11 and March 27. 

1945 


1 

March 24 

1946 


1 

February 11, 

1947 


.. None 


1948 


2 

May 4 and November 19. 

1949 


2 

September 9 and November 21. 

1950 


2 

November 16. 

1951 


.. None 


1952 


1 

February. 14. 


As the University budget is usually prepared in the months of September or 
October, it is apparent that in most years the Committee has met, if it has met 
at all, at a time when it would not be able to consider items of proposed new 
expenditure. Although it is the purpose of the Committee to consider items of 
new expenditure before the financial estimates are laid before the Court [section 
40(4)] or before those estimates are revised [Chapter III, Stat. 12(3)], the 
Committee has on a number of occasions been asked to approve, and has, 
apparently without protest, approved, items of new expenditure which had 
already been incurred (e ) or which had already appeared in a budget which had 
been passed by the Court (/). The truth appears to be that neither the Court, 
the Executive Council nor the Committee of Reference itself-regards the func¬ 
tion of the latter .body to be of any great importance. 

The description of the items of new expenditure which must be referred to 
the Committee of Reference lacks precision and leaves in some doubt the class of 
cases which must be referred to that Committee. The items of new expendi¬ 
ture which are to be referred to the Committee are defined in clause (1) of 
Stat. 12 of Chapter III as being 

(a) in the case of non-recurring expenditure, any item of Rs. 10,000 or 

over, and 

(b) in the case of recurring expenditure, any item of Rs.3,000 or over. 

It is not clear from this classification whether, for example, the Executive 
Council is bound to refer to the Committee of Reference a proposal to create a 
new post on a scale of Rs.200 a month rising to Rs.300, or whether a building 
programme involving a total expenditure of, say, Rs.30,000 requires the approval 
of the Committee if the cost of each building does not exceed Rs.10,000. We 
think the Statute should be amended to make it clear that the maximum or 
total cost is the deciding factor. 

14. Statutes and Ordinances have not in all cases been framed where pro¬ 
vision has been made for matters referred to in sections 30 and 32 of the Act 
respectively (gj, the provisions of existing Statutes and Ordinances have been 
disregarded, and action has been taken having financial implications with 
regard to matters in respect of which Ordinances ought (in our view) to have 
been but have not been framed ( h). 

(e) On the 24th March, 1945, “the Vice-Chancellor informed the Committee about the grant 
of Dearness and War Allowance to University employees and the Committee was in general 
agreement with the proposals”. Payment of the grant had by then already been made. 

(/) for example, the Committee of Reference on the 11th February, 1944, approved expen- 
diture on one new readership and three new lecturerships for which provision had been made 
in the financial estimates for 1943-44 (Minutes, 1944, p-15). Again, on the 11th February, 
1946, in similar circumstances the Committee approved the expenditure involved in the conver¬ 
sion of two readerships into professorships (Minutes, 1946,p.I47). On the 4th May, 1948, the 
Committee approved the expenditure involved in the creation of a number of new teaching posts. 
Provision for this expenditure had been passed by the Court the previous year and at (he date 
of the Committee’s meeting the appointments had already been made (Minutes, 1948, pp,334-5). 
On the 16th November, 1950, the Committee approved the institution of a lecturership in Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry to which an appointment had been made by the Executive Council three days 
earlier (Minutes, 1950, p.650). 

(gj No Statute has yet been made on the subject of the classification of teachers of the Uni¬ 
versity or providing for the institution and maintenance of the Diamond Jubilee Hostel, and 
no Ordnance has been made to fix the number of teachers. 

(h) for example, leave has been granted to teachers in circumstanecs for which provision 
has not been made in the Ordinance (Executive Council Resolutions Nos. 10 of 1946, 52 of 1947 
and 324 of 1949) ; special allowances and duty allowances have similarly been granted (Execu¬ 
tive Council Resolutions Nos. 255 of 1950, 176 of 1925 and 60 of 1933), and there appears to be 
no provision in the Ordinances authorising the levying of the following fees :— 

Research fee by scholars of the Agra University, Fee for submitting a revised thesis, 
or for the Library, Union, Geography, Social Service, Cycle Stand, and Work- 
ihop fees. 
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15. The Executive Council has not adhered to its own resolutions. In 

1931 it resolved that no person should be appointed substantively to a post not 
included in the block grant or for which no financial allotment had been 
made by the Government. From 1942 onwards this resolution has been 
disgarded. A number of posts were created to which substantive appoint¬ 
ments were made priod to any financial allotment therefor being provided by 
the Government. 1 1 

16. The University s financial relations with the Government have become 
strained. After the recognition of the University in 1921 generous scales of 
pay and leave and provident fund rights were sanctioned for all classes of 
teachers and other employees. The Government grant in these early years 
covered as much as 75 to 86.9 per cent, of the University’s recurring expenditure. 
Very soon however financial difficulties arose owing to the slump of the nineteen 
thirties. Reduced salary scales were introduced for new entrants to the Univer¬ 
sity's service and the Teyen Harrop Committee in 1932 counselled a halt to 
the further expansion of the University’s activities and the rigid practice of 
economy. 

16. In 1942 a block grant of Rs.7,60,000 a year was made to the University 
for a period of five years expiring on the 31st March, 1947. To this gram were 
attached the following stringent conditions : 

"Ihe Government will not give any additional recurring or non-recutring 
grant to meet recurring or non-recurring expenditure (including 
annual increments in salaries of Government Officers lent to the 
University) incurred or proposed to be incurred by the University 
during the next five years. 

The University will not embark upon any additional developments or 
activities involving ecurring expenditure (unless (i) they can be 
financed by a corresponding reduction of some other recurring 
expenditure, or (ii) express approval of Government is obtained. 
Even if the Government gives this approval the university will not 
ask feft- additional funds during the next five years, but Government 
will take this into consideration in revising the grant on the expiry 
of that period. If additional recurring expenditure is incurred by 
the University without the approval of Government, it will have 
no claim for consideration at the revision.” 

These conditions were accepted by the University but they were not complied 
with. A considerable number of new posts were created during the currency 
of the block grant without the approval of Government, and war, dearness and 
cost of living allowances granted to employees without Government’s approval. 
The University’s deficit which began in 1932-33 amounted in 1942 to Rs.33,687 
and during the period of the block grant increased by approximately Rs.62,000 
a year. 

17. The University during the past ten years has refused to assent to the 
proposition that it must not spend beyond its means. It has spent money which 
it had not on the assumption that the Government would lie compelled (as 
it was) to come to its assistance. In our opinion this procedure is open to the 
gravest objection. In the first place it presents Government with a fait 
accompli, and constitutes a form of pressure which is, in our view, entirely 
opposed to the democratic way of life. To the extent to which it was by its 
action taking a course which would ultimately compel the Government to come 
to its assistance the University was, we think, arrogating to itself the right to 
decide how public funds were to be expended. In the second place it leads to 
difficulties which may be a source of considerable embarrassment to the Univer¬ 
sity itself-; for its previous conduct makes it difficult for it to reject other demands 
which may be made upon it, on the straightforward ground that it has not the 
money to enable it to accept additional liabilities. It brings down on its own 
head criticism which should be directed elsewhere. Thirdly, it engenders a 
belief that if a crisis is precipitated or large bets are incurred “Government will 
find the money”—a belief which is fatal to a sense of financial responsibility. 

IV. Recommendations 

18. General considerations.-We regard the budget as the sheetanchor of 
good university financial administration, and we are of opinion that it should 
be made an effective instrument for regulating the University’s expenditure. 
For this purpose it is necessary, we think, that provision be made to ensure, 
first, that the University’s expenditure is based in its available resources and 
restricted to the items for which budgetary provision is made, secondly, that 
there is certainty, as far as that is possible, as to the exact amount of financial 
assistance which the University will receive from Government and, thi)dly that 
the entire accounts of the University are sujbected to a complete annual audit. 

19. We think there must be an end to any deliberate budgeting beyond 
the University’s financial resources. We recognise that however carefully the 
budget be prepared the University may, owing to unforeseen circumstances, end 
the year with a deficit: but in that event the deficit must be taken into account 
in determining the available resources of the University for the ensuing yeai and 
not carried forward from year to year. We feel that it is only by acting of 
these principles that full confidence in the financial administration of the 
University can be restored. 
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20. Irr some Universities statutory provision is made for financial assis¬ 
tance by Government. We do not think it matters very much whether the 
obligation which lies upon Government to assist the University takes statutory 
form or not provided the amount which the Government proposes to give the 
University each year is known to the University in ample time for it to make 
its financial arrangements for the ensuing year. This we regard as essential, 
for we think it to be clear that financial responsibility cannot be expected of a 
body which has to incur liabilities without knowing the exact extent of its 
resources. 

The amount of the taxpayer’s money which is to be given to the University 
in the form of a grant involves a question of policy which only the legislature 
can determine. This is not the place to discuss the obligation which lies on 
the government in all civilised countries to assist university education. We 
seek only to stress the fact that the extent to which that obligation is honoured 
must rest with the legislature. We think however that it is important that the 
University Grants Committee should become the only channel through which 
the needs of the University are conveyed to Government. We have recom¬ 
mended in Chapter XXI that it should be the duty of that Committee to 
examine as an expert body the demands for grants of the Allahabad and other 
Universities in the State, and to form an opinion on the merits of the 
claims submitted to it. We So not think that the University should 
seek to lay its claims before the Government directly; the duty 
of the University is to convince the expert body, the University Grants 
Committee, of the merits of its claims. The Government may ask the University 
to furnish it with information ; but it should not, we think, by-pass the 
University Grants Committee by receiving proposals from the University. On 
the whole the less correspondence there is between the University and the 
Government on matters of finance the better. 

We have considered elsewhere the manner in which the “block grant” 
should be determined. What is important, we think, is that the amount so 
fixed must he recognised as determining the liability of the Government for 
the period of the grant; and that when the time comes to revise the grant the 
final decision of the Government must be conveyed to the University before the 
period of the old grant has expired in order that there may be no uncertainty 
as to the future. 

21. We regard the present practice having only a test audit of four months 
accounts of the University as most unsatisfactory. We are strongly of the 
opinion that the whole of the University’s accounts should be subjected to a 
complete annual audit. The present test audit is conducted by auditors of 
the Local Fund Accounts Office. They are familiar with the rules applicable 
to Government servatns but they do not appear to be well acquainted with the 
University Act and the Statutes and Ordinances made thereunder; and, compe¬ 
tent within their own sphere as they no doubt are, they have not the professional 
qualifications of a chartered or incorporated accountant. The present Audit 
Reports do not receive the respect and attention which is ordinarily accorded 
to the reports of professional auditors of high reputation. Attention is drawn 
in the Audit Reports to irregularities in the accounts, accompanied by the 
suggestion that certain matters should be made the subject of further inves¬ 
tigation. This in our view does not go far enough. What we think is required 
is expert advice as to the manner in which the University accounts should be 
maintained, what registers should be opened, how they should be posted, and 
the like. We are in the circumstances of the view that the University’s 
accounts should be audited by a firms of chartered accountants of the highest 
professional standing. The Report of such auditors should enable the University 
to place its accounts on a sound basis. We think it desirable to emphasize 
that if our recommendation be accepted, it is essential that the firm of charter¬ 
ed accountants appointed must be of the highest professional standing in ordef 
that no question can arise as to the completeness and impartiality of their 
report. We think that such an appointment would have a stimulating effect 
on the University and would do much to assist in the creation of a healthier 
atmosphere in it. It is of interest in this connection to observe that Statute 
9 of Leeds University provides that. 

“That Court shall annually appoint an Auditor, who shall be a mem¬ 
ber of the Institute of Chartered Accountants of England and 
Wales, or of the Incorporated Society of Accountants and Auditors, 
in the active practice of his profession, who shall receive such re¬ 
muneration as may from time to time be determined by the Court. 
Acceptance of office by an Auditor shall be deemed to carry with it 
an undertaking by the Ajuditor to the University that every cer¬ 
tificate given by him, or passing of accounts by him, implies that 
he has satisfied himself by full and careful investigation (made by 
himself or agents, for whom he undertakes to be responsible) by 
every reasonable means within his power, and after the exercise of 
due professional skill, that the statements in the certificate are true 
and accurate, and that any accounts certified or passed are complete, 
true and accurate.” 

We recognise that the cost of an audit of the kind we contemplate will be 
large, particularly in the first year or so, but we think it is an expenditure 
which should be incurred. 
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22. Proposals.—We recommend, 

(1) that the University Act be amended to provide : 

(a) that the proposed expediture of the University in any year shall not 

exceed the estimated income and resources of the University fot 
that year; 

(b) that the Court shall have the power not merely to make recommenda¬ 

tions with regard to the budget but to disallow items of proposed 
new expenditure ; 

(c) that except so far as the Vice-Chancellor is authorised to incur ex¬ 

penditure in any emergency, no expenditure of funds of the Uni¬ 
versity, otherwise than by way of investment, shall be made unless 
it has been authorised by the Court in the budget; 

(d) that the Treasurer shall have the duty : 

(i) to see that no expenditure is incurred by the University (other¬ 
wise than by way of investment) which has not been authorised 
by the Court in the budget, and 

(ii) to disallow any expenditure which is contrary to the terms of 
any statute or ordinance, or for which provision should have been 
but has not been made in any statute or ordinance ; 

( e ) that any person who spends, or authorises the expenditure of, any 

of the funds of the University contrary to the provisions of cl. (c) 
shall be liable to reimburse the same to the University. 

(2) that a restriction be placed on the total amount which may be ex¬ 
pended in any one year by the Vice-Chancellor in cases of emergency. We 
suggest Rs. 15,000 ; 

(3) that in case of need a supplementary budget must be prepared and laid 
before the Court. We have recommended that the Court should meet twice 
a year, but it will ordinarily be able to consider both the budget for the ensuing 
year and any supplementary budget for the current year at its December meet¬ 
ing. The need for a supplementary budget is unlikely to arise unless the 
University receives an unexpected addition to its income during the current 
year; 

(4) that the financial assistance which the University will receive from 
Government should take the form of a block grant (determined in the man¬ 
ner we propose in the next Chapter) which will remain effective for a period 
of 5 years ; 

(5) that the entire accounts of the University be audited annually by 
auditors of the highest professional standing. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


Government Grants 

1. The present position. 2. The need for revision. 3. The basis on 
which the block grant should be determined. 4. Other grants. 

1. The present position— In 1942 the Government sanctioned the payment 
of an annual block grant of Rs.7,60,000 for the University for a period of five 
years. The grant was made subject to a number of conditions of which the 
most important were— 

(a) That the Government will not give any additional recurring or non¬ 
recurring grant to meet recurring or non-recurring expenditure (including 
anndal increments in salaries of Government officers lent to the University) incur¬ 
red or proposed to be incurred by the University during the next five years ; 

(b) That the University will not embark upon any additional developments 
or activities involving recurring expenditure unless (i) they can be financed by 
a corresponding reduction of some other recurring expenditure, or (ii) express 
approval of Government is obtained. Even if the Government gives this 
approval the University will not ask for additional funds during the next five 
years, but Government will take this into consideration in revising the grant on 
the expiry of that period. If additional recurring expenditure is incurred by 
the University without the approval of Government, it will have no claim for 
consideration at the revision ; 

(c) In fixing the block grant for the first quinquennium Government have 
taken into consideration the overdraft taken by the University and its existing 
deficit. At the end of this five years' period a definite reduction of Rs.30,000 
per annum will be made in the block grant on this account and Government 
expect the entire deficit balance including the overdraft to be cleared off by 
then. No overdraft or deficit existing at the end of the quinquennium will be 
taken into account in making the revision. 

The University accepted the grant and the conditions subject to which it 
was made, but it did not adhere to the conditions. 

The period of this grant of Rs.7,60,000 expired in the year 1946-47, and 
from the following year the amount of the grant was reduced by Rs.30,000 in 
accordance with the third condition which we have mentioned. From the year 
1947-48 the block grant of Rs.7,30,000 has however been supplemented by addi¬ 
tional recurring and non-recurring grants, details of which are given below: 


Year 


Other Grants ! 


Block grant! 

Recurring 

Non-recurring 

1 

for the year 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1947-48 

7,30,000 

31,300 

4,000 

7,65,300 

1948-49 

7,30,000 

2,15,100 

1,41,132 

10,86,232 

1949-50 

7,30,000 

2,35,880 

3,33,759 

12,99,639 

1950-51 

7,30,000 

3,21,820 

83,230 

11,35,140 

1951-52 

7,30,000 

5,69,560 

26,100 

13,25,660 


2. The need for revision.— When the amount of the block grant was fixed 

in 1942 the University income (in 1941-42) from sources other than the Govern¬ 
ment was Rs.5,40,903 and its expenditure Rs.12,41,786, the latter exceeding the 
former by Rs.7,00,883. The grant was therefore sufficient not merely to cover 
the difference between income and expenditure but provided the University 
with nearly Rs.60,000 to meet additional liabilities. Since 1942 there has not 
only been a very large increase in the number of students attending the University 
and in the extent of its activities, but the general level of prices has risen enor¬ 
mously and it is clear that the present block grant is inadequate. This point 
need not we think be laboured for it has been recognised by the Government 
which has, as appears from the above table, made a number of very substantial 
additional grants to the University in the last five years. 

3. The basis on which the block grant should be determined— The Uni¬ 
versity Grants Committee, which has devoted considerable attention to this 
matter, has recommended that the bulock grant of the Allahabad University in 
a particular year should be equal to the sum of the following items: 

(i) the salaries of the administrative staff (Vice-Chancellor, Registrar 

and Assistant Registrars) and Assistant Registrars) and teachers 
and Assistant Registrars) and teachers including instructors together 
with the University’s contribution to their provident fund ; 

(ii) a fixed amount equal to the actual recurring deficit of the year 1950-51, 

that is the amount by which the total of recurring expenditure of 
the year 1950-51 exceeded the total of the University income from 
normal sources and the recurring Government grant of the year; 
and 

(iii) Rs.1,25 lacs for developments. 
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We have no doubt that with a view to eliminating causes of controversy the 
process of assessing the amount of the Government grant should be simplified. 
In our view the principle underlying the formula devised by the University 
Grants Committee serves this purpose, but we think it requires some modification. 
We are very strongly in favour of a system which secures to the University, as a 
minimum, an amount of financial aid which, together with its income from fees 
and other sources, will enable it to maintain its grounds and buildings (includ¬ 
ing the furniture and fittings), its teaching, administrative and other staff and 
its libararies and laboratories. In the case of the latter such maintenance must 
include the acquisition of new books and journals, and of apparatus, equipment 
and chemicals. 

In the preceding chapter we have drawn attention to what appeared to us 
to be certain inherent defects in the present financial system of the University, 
namely the uncertainty about the amount of the Government grant and vague¬ 
ness as to the seat of financial responsibility. The manner in which the Govern- 
mtnt.nent giant has been determined in the past gives rise to the mpression 
that the Government takes into account the whole of the financial operations of 
the University, and thereafter gives it a grant or grants sufficient in amount to 
bridge the gap between what it considers legitimate expenditure and what it 
expects the University to raise as income. This method of approach cuts, we 
think, at the root of the University’s financial autonomy, and tends to defeat 
u'hat is presumably the Government’s object, namely economy, by removing all 
incentive on the part of the University to manage its finance with care and 
circumspection. We believe it to be a major factor in inducing that attitude of 
finiancial irresponsibility among the authorities of the University upon which 
we have had occasion to remark. 

In place of the formula proposed by the University Grants Committee we 
recommend that the Government grant should be equal in amount to the sum 
of the following items: 


Rs. 

(1) the salary of the Vicc-C'hanccllor, the Registrar, the Deputy and Assistant 

Registrars, the Librarian, the Dean of Students and the University 
Medical Officer .. .. approximately .. .. 82,300 

(2) the salary of the teachers of the University and such other teachers as 

are employed to give instruction for the University’s degrees and 
diplomas approximately .. 12,66 000(a 

(31 the amount of the University’s contribution to the Provident Fund of the 
Officers or the University and the employees mentioned in (1) and (2) 

approximately l,48.CCC(a) 


(a) The amount of items (2) and (3) will be more if our recommendations for increasing 
the number of professorships arid amalgamating the grades oflecturer and reader are accepted. 


(4) the following earmarked amounts: 

For the maintenance of buldings and roads 

Rs. 

80,000 


For the purchase of books for t he 1 i braries 

1,00,000 


For the purchase of apparatus and chemicals for the 
laboratories 

1,00,000 

2,80,000 

Total 

(approximate) 

17,76,000 


In 1951-52 the University's income from ali sources was Rs.12,24,000 (in 
round figures), and this amount is not likely to increase if our recommendation 
is accepted that (he enrolment should be limited. On the basis of the estimates 
for the year 1953-54 this amount should be sufficient to meet the expenses of the 
University except in respect of the items of expenditure for which provision is 
made in the proposed block grant (a). 

Under the University Act the number and emoluments of teachers of the 
University are required to be prescribed by Ordinances and the conditions of 
service of the Vice-Chancellor by Statute. We have recommended the 
establishment of a convention the object of which is to ensure that no Statute 
or Ordinance which casts any additional financial liability on the Government 
shall come into operation save with the approval of the latter. If this be done 
the Government can, we think, rest assured that it will not, by agreeing to the 
basis of the ’proposed grant, be accepting liability for an unknown amount. 
For the same reason we recommend that the number and emoluments of other 
employees whose salary is to form part oh the Government grant should be 
prescribed by Ordinance. The object of recommending an earmarked amount 
for maintenance of buildings, library and laboratories instead of a lump sum as 
suggested by the University Grants Committee is to ensure that these assets are 


(a) The estimated expenditure of the University for the year 1953-54 in respect of items 
for which provision is not made in the proposed block grant is Rs.12,13,058. This includes 
dearness allowance and cost of living allowance amounting to Rs.91,660 to be paid to the 
teaching staff. 
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properly maintained. The University will be left with an unfettered discretion 
to manage a considerable financial field and will be free to utilise such saving* 
as it may effect on any improvements it desires. This is in our opinion very 
much to be desired, not only because the University’s autonomy is unreal with¬ 
out a measure of financial power, but also because in the absence of it, as we 
have said already, an attitude of irresponsibility is apt to grow. 

4. Other grants —The University will also, in our view, need non-recurring 
grants of two kinds which may be described as Development and Rehabilitation 
Grants. 

The University as an organic entity will constantly need financial assistance 
for its development and expansion. The starting of new branches of study, the 
improvement of existing ones, the development of the library, the acquisition of 
an expensive piece of apparatus, the construction or alteration of buildings, the 
provision of additional hostels and playing fields, are all matters which are or 
may become necessary if the University is to play its full part. Provision for 
such needs should be made in the form of non-recufring grants with regard to 
the amount of which the Government should in our view be guided by the 
advice of the University Grants Committee. 

At the present time the University also requires financial assistance for what 
mav be called rehabilitation, that is for making good the result of the neglect 
during the war period of its buildings and their fittings, its libraries and doads. 
This cannot be done out of the block grant, nor do we think it advisable to 
increase the recurring allotment for this purpose. The most satisfactory course 
would be for a separate programme of rehabilitation to be drawn up and carried 
out by the University over as shdrt a period as possible, not exceeding five yearly 
with Governmental assisttance; 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


The Form of the University Balance Sheet 

1. Section 40(1) of the Allahabad University Act provides that “the annual 
accounts and balance sheet of the University shall be prepared under the direc¬ 
tion of the Executive Council, and shall be submitted to the local Government 
for purposes of audit". The Committee sought the opinion of Government 
on the meaning to be attributed to the expression ‘balance sheet' appearing in 
this section, and has been advised that in the opinion of the Legal Department 

"the University is not a commerical concern and is not expected to 
prepare a balance sheet of the valuation etc. of all its movable and 
immovable property, e.g. buildings, machinery, furniture etc. just 
as company would do. The University is only an educational insti¬ 
tution and it will have to show in its accounts the grants, dona¬ 
tions, fees recovered from scholars and so on on the credit side 
and all the expenses on the debit side. The balance of the two 
sides will be struck and such account shall form the balance sheet 
of the University." 

With due respect, we retain some doubt whether the restricted meaning 
given to the experssion ‘balance sheet’ in this opinion is correct, and we are 
certainly unable to agree with the view that because the University is “only an 
educational institution” it is not necessary that its accounts should be kept in 
the same degree of detail as those of a commerical concern. We think on the 
contrary that the accounts of an institution which deals every year with many 
lakhs of public money should be no less meticulously kept than those of a 
commercial firm. If this is not the meaning and effect of the Act as it stands, 
then we are of opinion that the Act should be amended. 

2. We have had an opportunity of examining the Statement of Account of 
the Banaras Hindu University for the year ending the 31st March, 1951. This 
statement contains a detailed account of the property and assets of the University 
under the following among other heads : 

I. Permanent Reserve Fund, 

II. Land and Properties, 

III. Equipment, Apparatus, Machinery, Tools, Plants, Books and Furni¬ 
ture etc., 

IV. P. W. D. Stores, 

V. Sundry Debts Recoverable, 

VI. Advances, 

VII. Security Deposit with Banaras Electric Light and Power Company 
Limited, 

VIII. Investments at Face Value, 

IX. Provident Fund Investments, 

X. Cash and other Balances ; 

and by way of illustration of the nature of the entries we extract three items 
appearing under the third of the above heads : 

1. Physical Laboratory— 

Rs. a. p. 

(1) Science Apparatus fittings etc. as per last Balace Sheet 2,21,134 114 Rs. a. p. 

Sinceadded 9,779 19 2,30,913 13 1 

(2) Furniture as per last Balance Sheet 3,792 6 0 

2,34,706 3 1 


19. College of Music and Fine Arts. 
Furniture 
Equipment 
Books 

31. Women's College and Hostel. 
Equipment and Furniture as 
per last Balance Sheet 
Additions during the year 


Rs. a. p. 
6,596 12 0 
5,330 13 9 
166 9 6 


Rs. a, p, 

16,938 1 6 

29,110 0 0 46,048 5 6 


3. We are satisfied that the accounts of the Allahabad University are 
prepared in a manner which satisfies the provisions of s. 40 (1 of the Act according 
to the interpretaiton placed upon that section by the Legal Department of 
Government; but it is in our opinion desirable that the University accounts 
should be prepared in a manner which gives full particulars of the total assets 
and liabilities of the University as well as its annual receipts and expenditure. 
If this can be done by the Banaras Hindu University we see no reason why it 
cannot be done by this University. When once the value of the movable and 
immovable property of the University has been ascertained it will be an easy 
matter to calculate the annual depreciation on the buildings and to determine 
the proper amount wihch should be allocated annually for repairs and mainte¬ 
nance. We have recommended elsewhere the appointment of a University 
Steward, one of whose principal duties would be to compile and keep up to date 
a drtailed list of the University property of all kinds. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

A Review of the Financial Position or the University from 1941-42 to 1950- 

1. Recurring income. 2. Income from grants and donations. 3. Recur¬ 
ring expenditure, 4. Non-recurring expenditure. 5. The accumulated deficit- 
6. Extinguishment of deficit. 

In this Chapter we review briefly the changes in the income and expenditure 
of the University during the decade 1941-1951. Seven financial statements are: 
attached as Appendices 21 to 27. 

1. Recurring income. 

(i) General— The main sources of income of the University apart from 
grants and donations are admission, examination and other fees, hostel receipts, 
miscellaneous receipts and interest .on investments. The University income from 
these sources from 1939-40 to 1950-51 is shown in Appendix 22. Appendix 25 
shows the receipts under each head in 1950-51 as compared with the receipts in 
1940-41. From this statement it will be seen that whereas the income from these 
sources in 1940-41 was Rs.4,84,884, the total income in 1950-51 was Rs.10,91,620, 
an increase of Rs.6,06,736 during the decade. The chief reason for this addi¬ 
tion is the increase in the number of students in the University from 2607 in 
1940-41 to 5066 in 1950-51. The increases under the various heads are examined 
below. 

(ii) Admission and class fees ( + Rs.4,87,352).—As stated above the main 
reason for this increase is the increase in the number of students. An additional 
reason is that with effect from the year 1948-49 students were charged class fees 
for 12 months instead for 10 months as was the case previously. Although there 
has been no direct increase in fees in recent years, the charging of fees for 
two months more in each year has resulted in the indirect increase of fees by 
20 per cent. 

(iii) Examination fees ( -f- Rs.58,654).—The increase is due in ( part to- 
increase in the number of examinees and in part to the addition of new subjects 
for examination since 1942. 

(iv) Fees other than examination and class fees ( -j- Rs.17,199).—The items 
included under this head are fees for duplicate and provisional certificates and 
for diplomas, fees on applications for admission to the University, the proceeds 
of the sale of admission forms, migration and application fees from ex-students, 
registered graduates fees and fees for supplying marks and for the re-totalling of 
marks. For obvious reasons these fees vary from year to year. The main reason 
for the increase under this head was the decision to charge a sum of Re.l for 
each admission form from the year 1949-50. The income from the sale of 
admission forms in 1950-51 was more than Rs.6,000. 

(v) Hostel receipts ( -f- Rs.34,427).—The increase is due to the increase in 
the number of students residing in the various hostels including a new hostel, 
the Diamond Jubilee Hostel. 

(vi) Miscellaneous receipts ( -j- Rs.5,411).—The main items which are 

included under this head are the sale proceeds of University publications, the 
sale of grass and fruits, house rent and Union Hall rent. There has been a small 
increase in receipts from these sources in recent years. 

(vii) Interest on investments ( Rs.3,693).—The income under this head 
consists of the interest on the undermentioned Government securities of the 
face value of Rs.7,74,600 owned by the University : 

Rs. 

(i) 3 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1946 2,13,000 

(ii) 4 per cent. Loan, 1960-70 64,900 

(iii) 4£ per cent. Loan, 1955-60 4,96,700 


Total .. 7,74,600 


2. Income from grant and donations— 

(i) Grants from the State Government —The amounts of the grants received 
by the University from the State Government from 1939-40 to 1950-51 are given 
in Appendix 21. In Appendix 27 are given details of all the recurring and 
non-recurring grants given by Government since 1944-45'. During 1941-42 the 
University received a grant of Rs.7,24,100 for recurring expenses, a grant of 
Rs.5,388 for the Local Self-Government class and a non-recurring grant of 
Rs.5,440. 

In 1942-43 the Government approved the making of a block grant to the 
University of Rs.7,60,000 for a period of five years. This grant, the amount of 
which was based on the recurring expenditure of the University in 1940-41, ex¬ 
pired in the year 1946-47. From the year 1947-48 the amount of the block grant 
was reduced by Rs.80,000. 
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As shown in Appendices 21 and 27 the Government has given, in addition 
to the block grant, substantial recurring and non-recurring grants required for 
the growing needs of the University. In 1949-50 the University received a total 
grant of Rs. 12,99,639 of which Rs.9,65,880 was recurring. In 1950-51 the total 
grant was Rs.11,35,140 of which Rs.10,51,820 was recurring For the sake of 
convenience we reproduce below the details of the recurring grants of Rs.3,21,820 
which the University now receives in addition to the block grant of Rs.7,30,000. 
This list shows what additional expenditure now being incurred by the 
University since the block grant was fixed in 1942-43 ad refixed in 1947-48, has 
been directly recognised by Government as approved expenditure for purposes 
of a Government grant. 

Recurring Government Grants, 1950-51 

(a) Grant for additional staff for 1 Reader and 

13 Lecturers 52,800 

(b) Grant for teaching Military Science 2,500 

(c) Grant for the maintenace of Science 

Laboratories 30,000 

(d) Grant for a post-graduate degree course 
in Agricultural Botany and for ministerial 

and inferior staff 3,960 

( e ) Grant for the maintenance of buildings 30,000 

(() Grant for post-graduate degree course in 

Agricultural Zoology 5,000 

(g) Grant for purchase for books and journals 15,000 

(h) Grant for staff for B. Sc. degree course for 

women students 7,500 

(i) Grant for revision of scales of pay of 
teachers, administrative and ministerial staff 95,300 

(;) Grant for salaries of lectures in Chinese, 

Diplomacy, International Affairs and Agri¬ 
cultural Chemistry 5,700 

(k) Grant to enable more students in B. Sc. 
classes to be admitted 16,300 

(Z) Grant for the appointment of two lecturers 
in Hindi 7,500 

(m) Grant for the maintenance of the Sheila 15,060 
Dhar Institute of Soil Science 
Grant to enable 220 additional students in 
. Sc. I and II year classes to be admitted 30,200 

Total: 3,21,820 

(ii) Other grants and donations— Donations or grants are received by the 
University from time to time, usually for purposes specified by the donors. In 
1940-41 the only donations reveived were of Rs.i,000 from Sri Saligram Bhargava 
lor the photography room and one of Rs. 1,523/8/8 from Kumari C. Tripathi for 
a sick room in the Women's Hostel. During 1950-51 the following donations 
were received: 

Rs. 

3,680 
5.100 
15,000 
7,500 

509 

Total : 31,709 


8. Recurring expenditure —The progressive expenditure under the various 
heads of the University budget is shown in Appendix 23. The expenditure 
during 1950-51 has been compared with that for 1940-41 in Appendix 26. The 
total recurring expenditure, which was Rs.l 1,57,139 in 1940-41, rose to 
Rs.2'1,11,312 in 1950-51, an increase of 108 per cent, in the course of ten years, 
as compared with the increase of 125 per cent, in the recurring University income 
•during the same period. The rise in expenditure under the various heads i* 
referred to more fully below. 

(i) Establishment (-)- Rs,7,72,042)—This large increase is distributed over 
4he following items: 



Rs. 

Administrative staff 

49,840 

Teaching staff 

4,06,309 

Inferior staff 

65,465 

Technical and vocational staff 

47,925 

Cost of living allowance 

1,10,640 

Dearness allowance 

91,863 


Sukhia Endowment Fund 

Sri Basant Kumari Birla for Hindi Bhawan 

J. K. Institute for Stadium 

Sir Dorabji for improvement of gas plant of Sheila 
Dhar Institute of Soil Science. 

Sri Hira Lai Khanna 



7,72,042 
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The increase in amount paid to the various staffs mainly due to an all-round 
expansion of University activities during the decade itself due to the increase 
in the number of students, the addition of new subjects of study, the engage¬ 
ment of additional teachers and other staff and the revision of their grades of 
pay. The grant of cost of living allowance and dearness allowance alone 
accounts for an increase of Rs.2,02,503. 

(ii) Provident fund (-f- Rs.58,243),—The increase is due to an increase 
in the number of University teachers and otlxer employees entitled to member¬ 
ship of the Fund. 

(iii) Contingencies ( Rs.38,150).—The increase in prices of all articles 

of general office use, medicines and stationery, and the increase in the rates of 
postage and telegram charges are the main reasons for the increase under this 
head. Contingent expenditure on new subjects like photography, painting and 
music has also added to the expenditure under this head. 

(iv) Stock ( ef- Rs.37,086).—'This head covers expenditure on the purchase 
of furniture and office equipment, books, journals and periodicals. Rs.29,307 
more was spent on books and Rs.7,779 more on furniture in 1950-51 than in 
1940-41. 

(v) Building and grounds, repairs, etc. ( -f-Rs.51,957).—The increase is 
distributed over the following items: 

Rs. 

1,992 
14,590 
9,633 
4,147 
20,863 
732 


51,957 

(vi) Travelling allowance t -(- Rs.6,245).—'This expendiure is incurred in 
the grant of travelling allowance to members of the Court and other University 
bodies for attending meetings, to examiners, to the teaching and administrative 
staff and to students on excursions. 

(vii) Printing charges (-)- Rs.43,707)—The increase is attributed to the 
additional printing which is now necessary and to the increase in printing costs. 
The increase occurs under the following heads : 

Printing of minutes, rules diplomas ,etc. 13,549 

Confidential printing 23,473 

Printing of answer books 6,685 


Total .. 43,707 

(viii) Examination expenses ( R.s.6,485).—This additional amount is due 
to the increase in the tabulation fee, transit charge of answer books and other 
examination expenses. 

(ix) Remuneration to examiners ( -f-Rs.3I,291).-The increase is attributed 
to the progressive increase in the number of examinees. 

(x) Scholarships and medals (•J-Rs.94,962).—The increase is almost entirely 
due to the greatly increased number of sizarships now awarded bythe University 
the expenditure on which has risen from Rs.I4,108 in 1940-41 to Rs.I,09,934 in 
1950-51. Formerly sizarships were granted to 5 per cent, of students, but with 
effect from 1948-49, full sizarships are granted to 10 per cent, of the students on 
the rolls and half-sizarship to 15 per cent. 

(xi) Miscellaneous charges ( -f-Rs.4,157).—In the figures lor 1940-41, a sura 
of Rs.4,098 is included on account of running expenses for the music classes. 
If this item be excluded the expenditure under the head of Miscellaneous 
charges does not show any appreciable increase. 

(xii) Laboratory charges ( -f-Rs.45,696).— 1 The laboratory charges have al¬ 
most doubled ; this is attributed to the increase in the number of Science students. 
The increase is distributed among the various laboratories as under: 


Physics 

11,745 

Chemistry 

15,390 

Zoology 

10,252 

Botany 

3,616 

Minor laboratories 

4,693 


Total .. 45,696 


(xiii) Hostels ( -|- Rs.72,277).—The increase is due to the increase in the 
-number of students now residing in the hostels maintained by the University. 
Hostels fees are charged for ten months only. 


Repairs to furniture and office equipment 

Annual repairs to buildings and roads and petty works 

Maintenance of electric installation 

Electric current charges 

Rent, rates and taxes 

Telephone charges 
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4. Non-recurr[ng e.vpeneh’hire—Non-recurring expenditure varies from 
year to year. This expenditure is financed out of non-recurring grants receiv¬ 
ed from the State Government for specific purposes, from donations and from- 
loans for capital expenditure. 

During 1940-41 such expenditure amounted to Rs.72,191 whereas in- 
1950-51 it was as much as R.s.2,19,942, inclusive of Rs.1,09,919, spent on the 
construction of the Diamond Jubilee Hostel. 

5. The accumulated deficit —Appendix 21 shows the surplus or deficit 
which accrued in each financial year since 1939-40, The accumulated deficit 
on the 31st March, 1939 was Rs.34,685. It rose to Rs.67,732 on the 31st March, 
1941. In the next three years there were small surpluses which reduced the 
progressive deficit on the 21st March, 1944 to Rs.16.9,49. In 1944-45 the deficit 
amounted to Rs.47,070 raising the progressive deficit to Rs.64,019. During 
the next three years the deficits were high, mainly on account of the grant of 
cost of living allowance and dearness allowance to the University stall. The 


deficit in those three years were as below: 
Years 

/ 

Rs. 

1945 46 .... 

. . 1,07,567 

1946-47 

.. 1,73,671 

1947-48 

.. 2,21,455 


Total .. 5,02,693 


Thus on the 31st March, 1948 the accumulated deficit amounted to* 
Rs.5,66,712. As shown in the figures given in Appendix 21 the accumulated 
deficit on the 31st March 1951, was Rs.5,50,364. which represents the overdraft 
on the Batik, on that date. The figures of receipts and expenditure for the 
years 1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 have however been inflated by certain ad¬ 
justments referred to in footnotes I to V of this Appendix. Excluding these 
adjustments the real deficit in each of these three years was as given below : 


Vear 

1948 49 ,C.' .. . 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

Total 

The teal accumulated deficit on the 31st March, 
Rs. 13,11,364 which is made up of— 

1. Overdraft on the Imperial Bank on 31st March, 1951 


Rs. 

2,59,865 

1,42,254 

3,42,533 

7,44,652 


1951, was therefore- 
Rs. 

.. 5,50,364 


2, Loan from Government tor completion of the Diamond Jubilee Hostel 2,50,0006 


3. Loan from Government to meet current expenses 

4. Loans from other funds of the University: — 


Women's College Building Fund .. .. 1,56,000 

Diamond Jubilee Fund of 1947 .. 1,20,000 

Building Fund (General) ,, 50 000 

Other funds .. .. .. .. 35,000 


1,50,000- 


3,61,000 


13,11,364 

Iu addition to the accumulated deficit of Rs. 13,11,364 at the end of 1950"- 
51, the University has another liability of Rs.3,29,972 on account of items of 
expenditure of 1950-51 revoted for expenditure during 1951-52. Taking this 
into account the total deficit at the end of 1950-51 amounted to Rs 13 II 364 
plus Rs.3,29,972 or Rs.16,41,336. ’ ’ 

The accumulated deficit as on the 3lst March, 1952 lias risen to Rs. 15.78,607' 
and is made up of 


1. Overdraft on the Imperial Bank on the 31st March, 1952 

2. Loan from Government for completion of Diamond Jubilee Hostel 

3 . Loan from Government to meet current expenses 

4. Loan from Government to meet the deficit 

5. Loan from the Woman's College Building Fund 

Total: 


Rs. 

4,22,607 

2,50,000 

1,50,000 

6,00,000 

1,56,000 

15,78,607 


Unspent items of expenditure of 1951-52 revoted for expenditure during 
1952-53 amounted to Rs.2,24,965. This amount cannot further be added to 
the accumulated deficit on the 31st March, 1952, as the expenditure on these 
items w/M be reflected in the figures for 1952-53. 
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It is to be observed that out of the deficit of Rs.15,78,607 on the 31st March, 
1952, no less a sum than Rs.14,65,423 is on account of the amount expended by 
the University on the grant of dearness allowance, of war allowance and of 
cost of living allowance to University teachers and other employees during the* 
years 1940-41 to 1951-52. If the view be taken that the University had justi¬ 
fication for granting these allowances at the rates which it did then criticism 
directed against the University based on the extent of its cumulative deficit 
loses much of its force. 

6. Extinguishment of accumulated deficit—We think it clear that 
efficient financial administration is not possible so long as the University is 
saddled with its present deficit. The University cannot hope to clear the 
deficit out of its own resources, and we think that steps should be taken by the 
•Government to extinguish the deficit. Sooner or later we think it will have 
to take this course. We accordingly recommend (a) that a non-recurring grant 
be given to the University in cash sufficient to enable it to pay off its overdraft 
with the Imperial Bank of India and the loans it has taken from its own ear¬ 
marked funds, and (b) that the loans made to the University by the State Gov¬ 
ernment be written off. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Conduct of the Financial Administration of the University 

1941-1951 

1-5. Utilisation of the Government of India grant of Rs. 12,00,000 and 
of certain other non-recurring grants intended for new constructions. 6—12. 

Grant of war allowance, cost of living allowance and dearness allowance to 
University teachers and other employees. 13—15. Interim relief. 16—24.. 
The scales of salary ; and the fixation of the initial pay of teachers therein. 
27—28. The University Car. 29—32. The accounts of the Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity Social Service League for the period 1948-49 to 1950-51. 33—37. The 
accounts of the Agricultural farm maintained by the Botany Department. 
38_42. Irregular grant of leave to Prof. A. C. Banerji and Dr. N. R. Dhar. 
43. Irregular grant of sizarships 44—46 The Students Activities Fund. 47 
—51. The Poor Boys Fund. 52—56. Purchases made by the University from 
firms in which the sons of the late Vice-Chancellor had an interest. 57—6^! 
The maintenance of Registers. 70—72. Security and security bonds. 73— 
86. New constructions. 87-89. The purchase of stores and equipment. 

1. Utilisation of the Government of India grant of Rs. 12,00,000 and of 
certain othc> non-recurring grants intended, for new constructions—A non¬ 
recurring grant of Rs.10,00,000 was made by the Government of India to the 
University in January, 1948, in recognition of the work done by the University 
during the first sixty years of its existence. This grant was given for the 
development of facilities for research training and post-graduate work in 
scientific and technical subjects. In March, 1950, the Government of India 
sanctioned a further non-recurring grant of Rs.2,00,000 for the development 
of research and training facilities in the Departments of Chemistry, Physics, 
Botany, Zoology, Geography and Statistics. In addition to these grants the 
University received in July, 1949, a grant from the State Government of 
Rs.1,25,000 for the construction of new class rooms and laboratories. Some 
years earlier, in 1940, the University also received a grant of Rs.10,000 from 
the Kalakankar Estate for an extension of the chemistry laboratory. This sum 
was not then utilised but was invested, the principal and interest amounting 
in February, 1950, to Rs.l 1,831-5-3. 

2. The expenditure under each of these grants was apportioned by the 
University as follows: 


(«) Government of India grant of Rs.10,00,000. 


1. Chemistry: 

Building and Apparatus 

2. Physics: 

(a) Institute of Geophysics & Radio Engineering 

(b) Apparatus 

3. Botany: 

Building & Apparatus 

4. Zoology: 

Building & Apparatus 

5. Anthropology: 

Building & Apparatus 

6 . Geography: 

Building & Apparatus 

7. Statistics: 

Building & Apparatus 

Mathematics 


Total 

Balance 


Rs. 

3 00.000 

1, 28,000 

1 , 00,000 

1,25,000 

1,25,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

25,000 

9,53,000 

Rs 47,000 


f b) Government of India grant of Rs.2,00,000 


1. Physics Department 

2. Chemistry Department 

3. Zoology Department 

4. Botany Department 

5. Anthropology Department 

6 . Mathematics Department 

7. Geography 


Total 


Rs. 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 


Rs. 2,00,000 


(c) Uttar Pradesh Government grant of Rs, 1,25,000. 


1. Physics Department 

2. Chemistry Department 

3. Botany Department 

4. Zoology Department 

5. Mathemalics 

6. Military Science .. 

7. Women's B A. & B, Se. 


Total 


Rs, 

17.500 

37.500 

17.500 

17.500 

12.500 
12,500 
10,000 


Rs. 1,25,000 
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(d) Kalakankar Estate grant of Rs.10,000. 

The principal and interest were utilised in extending the chemistry labo¬ 
ratory, a portion of which of the value of Rs. 12,000 was to be named after 
Raja Avadesh Singh of Kalakankar Raj. 

3. A statement showing the expenditure incurred by the University 
against the giants mentioned up to February 29, 1952, is attached as Appendix 
28. As the bills for all the constructions have not yet been finalised the cost o£ 
building materials and the expenses of the engineering establishments have yet 
to be adjusted. 

The University's accounts in respect of the utilisation of the Government 
of India grant of Rs.2,00,000 have not yet been audited. 

The State Government grant of Rs. 1,25,000 was made subject to certain 
conditions which included (i) the full utilisation of the grant by the 30th 
June, 1950, and (ii) the submission by the University to the Government in the 
first week of December, 1949, and July, 1950, of statements showing the expendi¬ 
ture incurred out of the grant. No such statement was submitted until the 
18th August; 1951, and as the grant had not been fully utilised in the prescrib¬ 
ed time the Government, on the 4th October, 1951, extended the period to the 
31st March, 1952. 

4. The grants of Rs.10,00,000 received from the Central Government in 
1948 and of Rs.2,00,000 received in 1950 were not credited to the general 
account of the University. They were credited to a special fund named the 
“ Development of Post-Graduate Training and Research in Scientific and 
Technical Subjects Account ” ; they should also have been included among 
the Subsidiary Funds, the accounts of which are included in the pamphlet en¬ 
titled “ Receipts and Disbursements ” which is presented to the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Court. In our opinion it would be better if all grants were brought 
into the general account and included in the annual Financial Statement. 
Proposals for the utilisation of such grants sould be included in the University 
budget in order that the Court and Executive Council may exercise proper 
control over the manner in which the amount of such grants is expended. 

5. Separate accounts were not kept of the expenditure incurred out of 
the Government of India grant of Rs. 12,00,000 and thff State Government grant 
of Rs. 1,25,000 respectively, and it was in consequence not possible for the 
University to give proper utilisation certificates certifying that the respective 
grants had been expended on the purposes for which they had been given. 
Attention was drawn to this irregularity in the Audit Report for 1950-51 and 
in the Special Audit Report. In its comment on the audit reports the Uni¬ 
versity has stated that both grants were apportioned among different Science 
Departments by the Executive Council but the amounts allotted from each of 
the grants were merged as the expenditure was in respect of objects which were 
common to both the grants, namely buildings and equipment. We are unable 
to regard the-explanation as satisfactory because no insurmountable difficulty 
in our opinion would have arisen if a separate record of the amount to be 
debited to each grant had been maintained from the beginning. 

6. Grant of war allowance, cost of living allowance and dearness allow¬ 
ance to University teachers and other employees— By a resolution of the 24th 
March, 1945 the Executive Council resolved, 

(a) that with effect from the 1st July, 1944, War Allowance of an. 

amount equal to 10 per cent, of their salary be granted to all 
University employees in receipt of a salary of not less than Rs.120 
or more than Rs. 1,000 ; and 

(b) that with effect from the 1st April, 1945, a Dearness Allowance be 

granted to other employees of the University at the following 
rates : 

Employees in receipt of a salary not exceeding Rs. 30 p. m. .. .. Rs. 9 p. m. 

Employees in receipt of a salary from Rs. 31 p. m. to Rs. 119 p. m. . Rs 12 p m 
Kitchen Servants.. ... Rs. 5p. m. 

With effect from the 1st July, 1944, the Government paid a War Allowance 
to married officers in its service at the rate of 10 per cent, of their salary sub¬ 
ject to a minimum of Rs.50 with marginal adjustments up to Rs.1,100, and in 
the case of single officers at the rate of 5 per cent, of their salary subject to a 
minimum of Rs.30 with marginal adjustments up to Rs.788. The rate of War 
Allowance gi anted by the University was therefore more favourable than that 
granted by Government to its servants. 

7. By a resolution of the 4th August, 1945, the Executive Council resolved 
that, with effect from the 16th July, 1945, 

(a) the War Allowance payable to University employees drawing a 
salary of not less than Rs.I04 and not more than Rs.2,000 a month 
be increased to an amount equal to 174 per cent, of their salary 
subject to a maximum of Rs.263 ; ■ 7 
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(b) Dearness Allowance be paid at the following rates: 

University employees (including temporary and part-time) in receipt of 
a salary from Rs. 31 to Rs. 103 p. m. .. . • Rs. 18 p.m. 

University employees (including temporary and part-time) in receipt of 
a salary not exceeding Rs. 30 .. .. . • Rs. 11 p. m. 

Kitchen Servants., .. .. Rs. 6 p. m. 

As from the 1st January, 1945 Government had sanctioned the payment 
of war allowance to its officers at the following enhanced rates: 

Married Officers: Pay up to Rs. 1,500 p. m. at 17 1/2 per cent, of their 

salary with minimum of Rs. 50 p. m.; 

Married Officers: Pay more than Rs. 1,500 but not more than Rs. 2,500 

p. m. at the flat rate of Rs. 263 p. m.; 

Single Officers: Pay up to Rs. 1,000 p. m. at 7 1/2 per cent, of their 

salary subject to a minimum of Rs. 30 with marginal 
adjustments up to Rs. 1,075 p. m. 

The rates of Wat Allowance granted by the University were again more 
favourable than those granted by Government to its officers. 

8. The rate of Dearness Allowance was subsequently twice enhanced, by 
resolutions of the Executive Council of the 6th April, 1946, and 15th January, 
1947. Under the second of these resolutions Dearness Allowance was paid, 
with effect from the 1st January, 1947, at the following rates : 

University employees in receipt of a salary from Rs. 31 to Rs. 125 p. m. Rs. 22 p. m. 

University employees in recepit of a salary not exceeding Rs. 30 p. m. Rs. 16 p. m. 

Kitchen Servants .. .. .. Rs 8 p. m. 

9. On the 1st August, 1949, new and more liberal scales of pay for teachers 
of the University (effective from the 1st April, 1948 came into operation. 
War Allowance ceased to be paid after the end of,July, 1949, as also Dearness 
Allowance to all teachers who were in receipt, under the new scales, of a salary 
of more than Rs.450 a month. In lieu of the latter allowance such teachers 
received a cost of living allowance in the form of personal pay equivalent *to 
the diffierence between the total emoluments which the teacher was drawing on 
the 31st March, 1948, and the emoluments to which he became entitled under 
die new scales. 

10. By a resolution of the 17th September, 1949, the Executive Council 
resolved that Dearness Allowance be paid to University employees in receipt 
of a salary not exceeding Rs.450 a month at the following rates: 

Pay up to Rs. 50 p. m. Rs. 20 p. m. 

Pay from Rs. 51 to Rs. 100 p, m. .. .. .. Rs. 25 p. m. 

Pay from Rs. 101 to Rs. 150 p. m. ., ,. .. Rs. 30 p.m. 

Pay from Rs. 151 to Rs. 450 p. m. .. Rs. 35 p. m. 

Pay from Rs. 451 to Rs. 484 p. m. .. .. ., marginal adjustments 1 

11. The amount spent by the University in respect of War Allowance 
Cost of living Allowance and Dearness Allowance from the 1st April, 1940, to 
-the 31st March, 1951, is shown in Appendix 29. From this statement will be 
observed that during this period these allowances cost the University no less a 
sum than Rs.12,50,477. 

During the year 1951-52 the expenditure incurred on Cost of Living and 


Dearness Allowance was 

Rs. 

Teaching staff—cost of living allowance .. ,. .. 29,025 

Administrative staff—cost of living allowance. .. .. 1,794 

Teaching staff—dearness allowance. .. .. 74,845 

Administrative and ministerial staff—dear ness allowance. ... 28,341 

Technical and vocational staff—dearness allowance. .. .. 14,630 

Inferior establishment—dearness allowance .. .. 66,311 


12. At the time the University first decided in 1945 to grant War and 
Dearness Allowances it had not the funds necessary to enable it to make the 
requisite payments, and it therefore decided that the additional sum required 
should be obtained by means of an overdraft on the University’s bank. At 
that time the Government had communicated to the University its decision 
not to grant any war or dearness allowance to university employees and the 
University therefore had no reason to think that the funds necessary to meet 
this additional expenditure would be obtainable from Government. Being 
therefore neither in possession of the requisite funds nor having any reasonable 
prospect of obtaining them from Government, we are of opinion that however 
desirable tire payment of such allowance may have been the grant of them ia 
sufch circumstances was contrary to the principles of sound finance. 
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As the allowances constituted part o£ the emoluments of the teacher to 
whom they were paid it would also appear that the decision of the University 
to pay such allowances should have been made the subject of an Ordinance. 

IS. Interim relie /—By resolution no. 263 of the 25th September, 1948* 
and Resolution no. 144 ot the 2nd May, 1949, as amended by Resolution no. 
203 of the 30th July, 1949, the Executive Council resolved that, with effect 
from the 25th September ,1948, a personal allowance of Rs.50 a mouth be 
granted to certain teachers who had been in receipt of the maximum salary of 
their grade for five or more years, the allowance to continue ‘ until decisions are 
arrived at in regard to the proportion of posts in the higher grade ”. This 
allowance was by Resolution no. 161 of the 29th April, 1950, discontinued as 
from the 1st May, 1950, A sum of Rs.10,667-8-0 was spent on interim relief 
in 1949-50. 

14. By resolution no. 283 of the 25th September, 1948, the Executive Coun¬ 
cil resolved that, with immediate effect, interim relief at the rate of Rs.25 a 
month be given to vocational teachers of A and B grades and at the rate of 
Rs.10 a month to those of C and D grades, and to members of the technical 
staff of the University. This relief continued to be paid until March, 1962: 
In the year 1950-51 the cost of granting interim relief was Rs.8,063 and in 1951- 
52 it amounted to Rs.6,597-11. 

15. VV’e think that the payment of interim relief to vocational teachers 
and technical staff is open to financial objection on the ground that at the time 
the decision was taken to grant this relief the University was not in possession 
of funds to make the requisite payments. In the case of the vocational teachers 
the decision is also open to objection on the ground that the Executive Council 
had no authority to supplement the emoluments of a teacher, in the absence 
of an Ordinance empowering it to do so. This last objection does not apply 
in the case of the decision to grant interim relief to members of the technical 
staff who are not teachers of the University. 

16. The scales of salary and the fixation of the initial pay of teachers 
thcrein—An examination of this matter discloses an extraordinary position. 
Stated shortly, it appears that the salaries of all teachers were paid by the 
University between the 1st April, 1948, and the 5th November, 1952, on the 
basis of a wholly imaginary Ordinance. 

17. In order to appreciate the position it is necessary briefly to set out 
certain facts: 

(a) The scales of salary for teachers of the University are determined by 
Ordinance 1 (A) of Chapter XIV. That Ordinance, as in force in March, 1948, 
prescribed the following scales : 

(a) For Professors, Rs.800-50-1,250 per month, unless in any special 

case the Executive Council considers it advisable to pay a higher 
rate of salary, 

(b) In the case of Readers, Rs.4 50-40-800 per month. 

(c) In the case of Lecturers, Rs.250—25—450 per month. 

(b) By a letter dated the 14th June, 1948, the University was informed that 
the Governor had been pleased, inter aha, to approve the introduction of the 
following revised scales of pay for teachers with effect April 1, 1948: 

Professors—Rs.800—50—1,250. 

Readers—Rs.500—25—800. 

Lecturers-Rs.300—20—480-E.B.-20-500. 

(cj On the 31st January, 1949, the Executive Council resolved that 
Ordinance 1 (A) be amended by the deletion of clauses (a), ( b ) and (c) and the 
substitution therefor of the following— 

"(a) For a Professor Rs.800-50-1,250 per month, unless, in any special 
case, the Executive Council considers it advisable to pay a higher 
rate of salary. ° 

(6) In the case of Readers Rs.500-30—800 per month 

(c) In the case of Lecturers Rs.500—25—500 per month 

(d) The amended Ordinance ought then, under s. 33(3) of the Act, t« 
have been submitted to the Chancellor and the Court, but it was in fact sub¬ 
mitted only to the former, and this was not done until the I9th March. Os 
the 26th June, 1949, the Chancellor informed the University that as the 
proposed scales were more liberal than those which had already been sanc¬ 
tioned, he was unable to agree with them unless they were first approved by 
Government in the Education Department; but he did not formally signify 
his disallowance of the amendment, presumably because under sub-section (4) 
of section S3 such action on his part is to be taken, if at all, after the ordinance 
has been considered by the Court. The University however treated the 
Chancellor’s expression of opinion as equivalent to disallowance^ and Use 
amended Ordinance was thereafter treated as a dead letter. 
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(e) In the meantime the Financial Statement ot the University for the year 
1949-50 was being prepared; and in that statement were set out new scales of 
salary based on the rates approved by Government in June, 1948, but enhanced 
in the case of a number of teachers by the addition of certain increments and 
allowances. 

(/) Their, on the 30th July, 1949, the Executive Council considered the 
following resolution : 

“ Resolved that the proposed scales of salary for the teachers of the 
University (Professors, Readers and Lecturers) and the total 
emoluments including the proposed salary, according to the 
revised scale as embodied in the Financial Statement of the Uni¬ 
versity for 1949-50 be immediately given effect to 
and resolved that 

“ the above resolution be accepted and the teachers be paid their salaries 
accordingly from the 1st of August, 1949, with the proviso that 
the arrears of pay from 1st April, 1948, shall be paid when money 
is available ”. 

IS. No steps were taken at the time to incorporate the revised scale* 
which had been approved by Government in an Ordinance, nor were any 
further Steps then taken to amend or repeal Ord. 1 (A) as in force in March, 
1948. The “ Ordinance 1 (A) ” now printed at page 171 of the 1952-53 Calendar 
is not an ordinance and ought not to have been published as such. 

19. The result, therefore, would appear to be that Ordinance 1 (A) a» 
in force in March, 1948, remained in force until the 5th November, 1952, and 
that all payments of salary made up to that date in excess of the amount sanc¬ 
tioned by that Ordinance were made at the time without legal authority. 

20. It was not until the 5th November, 1952, (as the consequence of the 
enquiries made by this Commitiee) that action was taken to rectify the position. 
On that date the Executive Council resolved that Ordinances 1 (A), (B), (C), 
(U) and (E) as printed on pages 171 and 172 of the 1952-53 Calendar be 
rescinded and that in lieu thereof the following new ordinance be substituted : 

1. (1) The following shall be scales of salaries for full time teachers in 

the University, except in the case of teachers deputed from Government service, 
or of such teachers as may be specified in the Regulations : 

(a) For a. Professor Rs.800—50—1,250 per month unless, in any special 
case, the Executive Council considers it advisable to pay a higher 
rate of salary. 

(ft) In the case of Readers Rs.500—25—800 per month. 

(c) In the case of Lecturers Rs.300—20—480—E.B.—20—500 per month. 

The above Ordinance shall be deemed to have come into force from the 1st 
April, 1948. 

(2) The Executive Council may fix starting salary higher than the initial 
one in the scales or give such special increments as it may think fit within the 
scale specified in Ordinance 1 (1) above. 

(2) It will be observed that under clause (2) of this Ordinance the Executive 
Council has for the first time given itself authority to fix a teacher’s starting 
salary at such point in the appropriate scale as it thinks fit. A number of 
teachers have however been aifowed to draw advance increments in the revised 
scales whirl; are now deemed to have come into force on the 1st April, 1948. 
In respect of all such teachers it appears to us that an order should have been 
made by the Executive Council under clause (2) of the above mentioned 
Ordinance fixing their starting salary. So far as we have been able to ascertain 
no such order has been made; and the consequence is that all payments made 
by the University to teachers in excess of the amounts warranted by the revised 
scales, calculated on the basis that each teacher started at the bottom of his 
•cale or at the stage equal to his substantive pay on the 31st March, 1948, are 
unauthorised. 

22. The Government in its letter of the 14th June, 1948, to which 
reference has already been made, in effect directed the University to observe 
certain priucipls in fixing the initial pay both of teachers of the University and 
of members of the administrative staff in the scales sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment. Of these principles the most important was the third which laid down 
that— 


" (iii) Dearness or cost of living allowance paid by the University to an 
incumbent should not be taken into account in the fixation of the 
initial pay on April 1, 1948, in the revised scales of pay. As for 
the (Pay) Committee's recommendation that in fixing the pay in 
the revised scale advance increments depending upon the length 
of service should be allowed, the question is still under Govern¬ 
ment’s consideration and orders will issue separately ”. 
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The University did not; agree with this principle and w« not prepared 
to apply it. In fixing the initial pay o£ teachers it preferred to he guided by 

thejfwiiowina consideration*!: . , „ 

" ri) One advance increment for every 3 years service or fraction thereof 
'' may be allowed subject to a maximum of five advance increments 
over the minimum of the revised scales, provided in every case an 
employee would draw at least one increment over his present pay 
and provided further that no employee would draw less pay than 
what he was drawing on the 31st March, 1948. 

(ii) The difference between the present total emoluments (present pay 
plus present cost of living allowance) and the initial p*y as fixed 
in the new scale will be covered by the grant of personal pay ". 


23. The action taken by the University has been criticised by the Examiner 
of Local Fund Accounts and by the Government, both of whom have expressed 
the view that the University was bound to apply, and apply only, the principle* 
laid down by Government in its letter of the 14ih June, 1948. We think how* 
ever that the action taken by the University is open to criticism on two other 
grounds. In the first place the University had not the funds necessary to enable 
it to meet the increments and personal pay which it proposed to give to 
teachers in addition to their salary under the revised scales, and its decision 
therefore to make such payments was contrary to ordinary financial principles. 
In the second place the decision to pay these additional sums was not authorised 
by the terms of existing ordinance. As we have pointed out in paragraph 21. 
action has yet to be taken to regularise the payment of additional sums by way 
of advance increments. 


24. The question which remains is whether the decision made by the 
University with regard to the manner in which the initial pay of teachers was 
to be determined should now be revised. In our opinion it would not be 
justifiable for the University to revoke its earlier decision after a lapse of nearly 
four years. The revision of the method of fixing the initial pay of teachers 
according to a new formula would after this lapse of time entail many 
complications. The Provident Fund Accounts would have to be readjusted and 
certain recoveries on account of excess payments would become necessary. We 
do not think that this would be either practicable or equitable. 

25. The University car .—In April, 1948, the University purchased a Ford 
V-8 saloon car for Rs. 10,306. The car was intended for use by the Proctor 
during emergencies*, but was and is in fact used by the Vice-Chancellor 
when on University business and by distinguished University guests. The wagej 
of the driver and the maintenance costs were to be borne by the University. 
In April, 1951, the car developed certain mechanical defects and on the 11th 
May it was, under the orders ot the Vice-Chancellor, sent to Calcutta for repair. 
It arrived back in Allahabad on the 17th June, 1951. About sixty gallons of 
petrol was used on the journey. An allegation has been made that the car 
was sent to Calcutta for the purpose of being used, and was in fact used, by the 
Vice-Chancellor on the occasion of the marriage of one of his sons which took 
place in Calcutta on or about the 22nd May. 

26. We are satisfied that prior to being sent to Calcutta the car suffered 
from certain mechanical defects, and that the necessary repairs could not be 
effected by the local agents of the Ford Company in Allahabad. The repairs 
were carried out in Calcutta by Messrs. Leslie & Co., and the return of the car 
to Allahabad was delayed in tne first instance by the temporary absence of the 
Vice-Chancellor from Calcutta and secondly by a somewhat severe accident 
sustained by the driver of the car. 


27. There is no evidence that the car was in fact used by the Vice- 
Chancellor in connection with his son’s marriage or at all, and the Vice- 
Chancellor denies that it was so used. Neither the Vice-Chancellor nor any 
members of his family travelled in the car on its journey to Calcutta or back. 
We arc of opinion, therefore, that there is no substance in the allegation which 
has been made. 


28. The despatch of the car to Calcutta, however, involved not only the 

consumption of a fairly large quantity of petrol but the risk, if the defects in 
the car were as serious as was believed, of a breakdown which might have been 
attended with serious consequences. The Vice-Chancellor was not, we think, 
justified in taking this risk without making full enquiry as to whether the 
repairs could not have* been satisfactorily carried out at Kanpur or Lucknow 
No such enquiry was made. r 

29. The accounts of the Allahabad University Social Service League fnr 

the period 1948-49 to 1950-51.— The Allahabad University Social Service League 
has in large measure taken over the functions of the Village Service League 
which was managed by the Economics Department more than two decades ago 
The League has been functioning in its present from for the last 15 years’ 
It organises community centres, adult education classes, village centres' an i 
welfare work in villages. For the past few yean it has als 0 g been training 
•tudents ot the University Social Service and Village Uplift Certificate Class 
practical social work during the Magh Mela. " S 111 

k *rch, E im tiVe C0UDCil Res0luti0n No ’ 56 of thc 9,h March - 1946, and no. 71 of the 20th 
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90. The President, who is nominated by the Vice-Chancellor, and the 
Treasurer are University teachers. There are a few other teachers associated 
-with the League who take part in its activities. Students become members of 
the League by paying a fee of one rupee. The membership fees plus a small 
contribution of Rs.500 from the University are used to finance the activities 
of the League. The accounts are kept by the Treasurer and are inspected and 
signed by the President from time to time. 

31. The accounts of the University Social Service League for the years 

1948-49 to 1950-51 were audited by the auditor attached to the Committee in 
February, 1952. The audit report revealed an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
The income derived from various sources was not accounted for in full and 
fees realised on enrolment wefe not in all cases credited to the League. The 
various account-books, specially the cash book, were not correctly and properly 
maintained. A copy of the audit report has been supplied to the University 
for the assistance of the League ; we do not consider it necessary to include a 
copy in this Report. Maintenance of accounts in the orthodox manner (i.e. 
supported by vouchers for every item) was not considered necessary till atten¬ 
tion to it was called by the present audit. Although omission to account for 
funds collected and received as grants has not been satisfactorily explained, the 
sums involved are small and there is no reason to th.nk that tluy were not 
spent on legitimate purposes. 

32. We wish however to emphasize that since the expenses of the League 
are partly financed by an annual contribution from the University funds, the 
accounts of the League should be properly and correctly maintained. It is also 
important that students should learn in the University the proper way in which 
associations should be managed. We accordingly recommend that in future 
the accounts of the University Social Service League should be audited annually 
in the same way as the accounts of other University bodies such as the Delegacy, 
the Athletic Association and the University Union are audited. If an Accounts 
Officer be appointed, as we have recommended elsewhere, that officer should 
also inspect the accounts of the League from time to time and, if necessary, 
advise the officers of the League how the accounts should be maintained. 

32. Accounts of the Agricultural Farm maintained by the Botany Depart¬ 
ment— An experimental farm of about 12 acres, which is not run on com¬ 
mercial lines, is maintained by the Botany Department. The accounts of the 
farm as first supplied to the Committee did not contain adequate information 
with regard to the yield from the various crops and their disposal, and at the 
request of the Committee a revised account was prepared which is appended 
as Appendix 30. 

34. The expenditure incurred on the farm amounted to Rs.1,022 in the 
year 1949-50, Rs.1,734 in 1950-51 and Rs.3,849-0-6 in 1951-52, the detail* of 
which arc given below : 

1949-50. 


Labour... 

Seed, juar etc, .. 
Manure. 

Miscellaneous expenses 
Karai (for bullocks) 

Oil cakes (for bullocks). 


Rs. 

636 

64 

144 

106 

4 

29 


Labour. 

Powerinc. 

Petrol. .. 

Grease. .. 

Mobiloil. 

Miscellaneous expenses. 
Karai (for bullocks). 

Oil cakes (for bullock). 


Mannure. 

Karai (Bhusi), 

Oil cakes. 

Gram. .. 

Potato seeds. 
Vegetable seeds. 
Coolies. 

Repair of tracior. .. 

Repair of well pump 

Powerinc for tractor. 

Mobiloil 

Petrol 

Grease. 

Miscellaneous. 


Total 


1950-51 


Total 


1951-52. 


1 vttt. 


t.022 


733 

131 

62 

3 

57 

217 

158 

171 


1,734 


Rs, as p. 

.. 374 0 0 

.. 143 2 0 

.. 177 8 0 

5 0 0 

.. 286 8 6 

21 5 0 

.. 1,164 0 0 
.. 701 9 0 

56 8 0 

.. 594 1 0 

99 3 0 

63 6 6 

3 0 0 

.. 159 13 6 


3,849 0 6 
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35 In addition to the expenditure shown above, a tractor was purchased 
on the’ 8th March, 1950, at a cost of Rs.9,000. W'e were informed that the 
tractor was needed for the training of post-graduate students and for the efficient 
working of the Farm. As the land forming the farm was very uneven and on 
a slope it was unsuited for experimental purposes and a great deal of levelling 
work had to be undertaken the cost of which would have been prohibitive if 
manual labour had been employed. The levelling work will be completed, 
we are told, in the next one or two months. 

36. A pair of bullocks was purchased in 1946 for Rs.600. These bullocks 
were purchased from the Head of the Botany Department. The bullocks were 
valued by the Dairy Manager of the Agricultural Institute, who was not 
informed to whom they belonged, and the sale was carried out with the full 
knowledge of the Vice-Chancellor. We are satisfied that the bullocks were 
purchased at a fair price and that the transaction was effected in good faith, 
but we are nevertheless of the view that transactions of this kind are liable to 
be misunderstood and should not therefore be entered into. 

37. As a number of crops are grown in the agricultural farm it is necessary 
that proper accounts should be maintained. We recommend that this be done 
and that the accounts be subjected to apnual audit. We presume that the 
cost of running the farm, which at present appears to be high, will decrease 
as soon as the levelling work is completed and the whole of the farm brought 
into use: 

38. Irregular grant of leave to Professor A. C. Banerji and Dr. N. IL 
Dhar ..—Professor A. C. Banerji and Dr. N. R. Dhar were formerly members 
for the Indian Educational Service whose services had been lent to the Uni¬ 
versity. On reaching the prescribed age limit both gentlemen retired from 
Government service and were re-engaged by the University. By resolutions 
of the Executive Council dated the-9th'March, 1946, and the 2nd February, 
1947, it was resolved that four months’ leave on full average pay be credited 
to the leave account of each. The propriety of these resolutions has been 
questioned. 

39. Ordinance 2 of Chapter XV provides that officers or teachers whose 
services are lent to the University by Government shall continue to be subject 
to the Fundamental Rules or Civil Service Regulations, as the case may be. 
Ordinance 3 of the same Chapter provides that officers or teachers, who have 
resigned or retired from Government service and have accepted employment 
under the University, are entitled to add to the leave earned by service with 
the University : 

*' such amount of leave earned under Government and at their credit 
on leaving Government service as may be agreed upon by any 
special contract made between them and the University at the 
time of entering into service of the University,” 

provided that such leave does not exceed three month on full average pay and 
six months on half average pay. It is therefore apparent that the leave earned 
by service with the University can only be supplemented by leave earned while 
in Government service provided that (i) such leave is at the credit of the 
teacher when he leaves Government service, and (ii) there is an agreement 
embodied in a special contract between the teacher and the University with 
regard to the matter. 

40. The University did not ascertain from the Accountant General whether 
any, and if so what, leave was standing to the credit of either of these gentlemen 
at the date of their retirement; and as thre is no evidence that either of them 
took the action prescribed by Fundamental Rule 86 to preserve their leave 
rights it is probable that any leave which had been standing to their credit 
lapsed under that Rule on the date of their retirement. In any case we are 
informed, and understand that it is hot in dispute, that no special contract, 
nor indeed any formal agreement at all, was entered into at the time of the 
re-engagernent of either Professor A. C. Banerji or Dr. N. R. Dhar with the 
University. It therefore appears that the provisions of the Ordinance were 
not complied with, and that the grant of leave was in consequence, in each 
case, beyond the powers of the Executive Council 

41. The question which remains to be considered is whether steps should 

now be taken to rectify the error which was been made. In our opinion it 
would be inequitable to do so after this lapse of time. The grant of leave was 
made to Professor Banerji in 1946 and to Dr. N. R. Dhar in the following year, 
that is to say seven and six years ago respectively, and there is no suggestion 
that what has occurred was attributable to a lack of good faith on the part 
of anyone. r 

42. In 1949 Professor A. C. Banerji desired to proceed abroad for the 
purpose of visting observatories in Europe and America. For this purpose he 
applied for leave to the Executive Council which, by a resolution of the 29th 
October, 1949, resolved that 

“ as a very special cast Professor A. C. Banerji be granted leave for six 
months on full pay, which will not be debited to his leave 
. anc * k® a H° we d to suffix the summer vacation of 

1950 . 
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Ordinances have been drawn up which regulate the grant of leave, and it i» 
dear that they contain no provision which permits the granting of leave on 
ful pay which will not be debited to the applicant’s leave account. In our 
opinion a decision granting leave on full pay which will not be debited to a 
teacher’s leave account is a decision which affects the teacher s emoluments; 
and if this be so it is a matter which, in our view, must be regulated by 
Ordinance and cannot be determined by a bare resolution of the Executive 
Council. We are therefore of opinion that in passing the resolution of the 
29th October, 1949, the Executive Council exceeded its powers, and in the 
circumstances we have no alternative but to recommend that the period of 
leave irregularly granted should be debited to Professor A. C. Ranerji $ leav® 
account. 

43. Irregular grant of sizarships .—Under the rules for the award of 
sizarships in force in 1950 no student could be in receipt of a scholarships of 
the value of Rs.15 a month and a sizarship. In two instances which have been 
brought to our notice this rule was overlooked in the Registrar's office and the 
two students concerned were paid the amount of their sizarships notwithstanding 
the fact that they had subsequently been awarded scholarships. The double 
payment continued for a period of 17 months until in December 7, 1951, the 
mistake was discovered. The sum over paid in each case was Rs.225, and as 
the students were considered to be too poor to refund this amount, the Vice- 
Chancellor directed that the amount be recovered from the Poor Boys’ Fund. 
We think that if there had been a better supervision in the Registrar's office 
the mistake, although it might not have been prevented, would have been 
discovered much earlier. A peculiar feature of the case is that the rules for 
the award of sizarships were revised by the Executive Council in May, 1951, 
and the revised rules omit the prohibition against a student holding both a 
scholarship and a sizarship. This revision of the rules appears also to have 
been overlooked at the time when the question of repayment of the amount 
overdrawn was considered. 

44. Students Activities Fund— Under Ordinance 18 of Chapter XXVII the 
University is entitled to realise Rs.8 from each male student and Rs.4 from 
each woman student, the amount so realised to be 

“ distributed among the Athletic Association, the University Union and 
other University Associations and Societies in such manner and 
in such proportions as the Vice-Chancellor may from time to time 
direct ”. 

45. The moneys realised under the Ordinance constitute a iund known. 


not very appropriately, as the Students Activities Fund. We 
payments out of this fund which were sanctioned during the 
include the following ; 

find that the 
year 1951-<52 

1931 


Rs. 

as p. 

July. 

., To Associated Instrument Manufacturers Of India Ltd., 
apparatus for Biochemistry section 

1,092 

0 

0 

August. 

.. To University Library; for purchase of medical books 

25 

0 

0 

October. 

,. To Superintendent, Iswar Saran University Hostel; for 
purchase of books. 

500 

0 

0 

October. 

.. To Nandan Press; for printing Annual Bulletin 
of Education Department. 

100 

0 

0 

November. 

.. For inaugural function of Workers Union. 

50 

0 

0 

November. 

.. ToSudhakarPande .-scholarship for cleaning delicate 
Kausumbi Finds. 

100 

0 

0 

November. 

.. To Superintendent, Diamond Jublee Hostel; purchase 
of lawn mower and roller. 

296 

9 

0 

December. 

., To Bishan Lai Bhargava and Sons; for supplying per¬ 
forated cards for University Library catalogue. 

210 

12 

0 

December. 

,, To Barnett’s Hotel; for charges of a University guest. 

84 

0 

0 

December. 

To Sheikh Rahmat Ullah; garden pumps for the 
Diamond Jubilee Hostel. 

102 

0 

0 

1952 

January. 

.. To B. Sc. Home Science (Biochemistry) for purchase 
of apparatus. 

1,500 

0 

0 


4(i. In our opinion these payments were not payments made to a “Uni¬ 
versity Association or Society” within the meaning of Ord. 18. The former 
Vice-Chancellor (during whose term of office the payments were made) has 
informed the Committee that he took the view that he had authority under 
the Ordinance to apply moneys in the Fund for any purpose nrovided it was 
for the welfare and benefit of students. We do not think that this view can be 
justified under the Ordinance, and we consider that unless and until the Ordi¬ 
nance is amended its provisions must be adhered to and moneys in the Fund 
distributed -only among University Associations and Societies, 
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47. The Poor Boy’s Fund..— The Poor Boy's Fund was created in the year 
1926-27 and is administered by the Vice-Chancellor for the benefit of. students 
at his owrr discretion (a). No rules have been trained for the regulatiorf df 
payments from this fund .and the moneys in it are used for the purpose of 
making; 

(1) grants of monthly assistance towards the payment of class-fees to those 

poor students who have not been granted sizarships or other 
scholarships ; 

(2) Small grants to poor students for the purchase of books ; 

(3) Grants to poor students towards the payment of examination fees ; 

(4) Grants for payment of University fines if the student is too poor 

to pay the amount; and 

(5) Payments to poor students who on account of sickness are required 

to take injections or purchase medicines the cost of which they 
cannot afford. 

48. The main source of income of this fund is fines realised from stu¬ 
dents. The contributions received for the poor boys of the University from 
teachers and others are also credited to the fund. 

49. Payments made from the fund in 1949-50 amounted to Rs.4,329-6-0 
and in 1950-51 to Rs.3,772-1-0. The closing balance of the fund on the 31st 
March, 1952, was as follows: 

(1) Poor Boys’ Fund Current Account. .. Rs.S2,910-14-9 

(2) Poor Boys' Fund Savings Bank Account .. Rs. 2,108- 2-9 

50. The large sum of nearly Rs.33,000 is standing to the credit of the 
fund in a current account in a Bank and consequently earns no interest. 
Between 1946-47 and 1951-52 the closing balance was between Rs.22,000 and 
Rs.33,000. As the annual expenditure has not exceeded Rs.5,000 any amount 
in excess of that sum should in our opinion have been invested either in a 
Saving Bank Account in the Post Office or placed on fixed deposit with a Bank. 
If the University had invested the surplus amount out of the money standing 
to the credit of the current account since 1946-47 a substantial sum in the 
shape of interest would have been earned and credited to the fund. 

* 

51. We suggest that in view of the considerable amount of money now 
in the fund its administration should be transferred to a small committee con¬ 
sisting of the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman, the Dean of Students and the 
Chairman of the Delegacy. The Assistant Registrar (Accounts) could act 
as the secretary of this Committee. All applications from poor students of 
the University for grants from the fund would then be examined by this 
committee. 

52. Purchases made by the University from firms in which the sons of 
the late Vice-Chancellor had an interest.— The firm of Ranjan Bros., which sub¬ 
sequently changed its name to Bhattacharya 8c Sons, is a firm carrying on 
business in Bombay in which one of the sons of the late Vice-Chancellor is 
a partner. The business known as Aroma Sports is a smaller concern in 
Allahabad owned by another son of the late Vice-Chancellor. 

53. In 1947-48, at the time when he was Head of the Zoology Department, 
the late Vice-Chancellor ordered goods for that Department to the value of 
Rs. 10,762-6-0 from Messrs, Ranjan Bros. The purchases were said to be at 
competitive rates and were sanctioned by the then Vice-Chancellor as being 
within the departmental budget limit. During the years 1948-49 and 1949-50 
further goods were purchased from this firm for the Zoology, Geography and 
B. Sc. Home Science Departments of the value of Rs.21,589-14-0. No quota¬ 
tions from other firms appear to have been called for, and we are unable to 
aay if the prices paid were as low as would have been paid had the purchases been 
made elsewhere. 

54 During the years 1949-50, 1950-51 and 1951-52 further goods to the 
value of Rs36,283-5-6 were purchased from Messrs. Bhattacharya & Sons. Out 
of this amount a sum of Rs.28,548-6-0 was paid for the Supply of laboratory 
sinks, gas and water taps. We have as far as possible examined the cir¬ 
cumstances in which these purchases were made. It appears that a considerable 
number of laboratory sinks and other fittings were required as soon as possible 
for the newly constructed science laboratories, and that quotations were invit¬ 
ed from five firms. The rates of Messrs. Bhattacharya & Sons were the lowest 
for all types of fittings required except two, and this firm alone could guarantee 
the supply of a sufficient number of sinks within a reasonable time. The 
Head of one Department was not however satisfied with the ^ quotation of 
Messrs. Bhattacharya & Sons and placed an order for the sinks required by his 
Department directly with a firm in England in anticipation that in that manner 
a saving would be effected. Although the order was placed in February, 1951, 
delivery could not be obtained until August, 1952, and it was then found that 
each of the imported sinks cost approximately Rs.104 as against Rs.107 which 


(a) Executive Council Resolution No. 291, dated the 25th November, 1926. 
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would have had to have been paid if they had been purchased from Messrs. 
Bhattacharya & Sons. On the whole we do not think that the prices paid by 
the University for the articles purchased from Messrs. Bhattacharya & Sons 
were excessive. 

55. A sum of Rs.491-5-6 was spent on the purchase of athletic goods 
from Aroma Sports. The goods were purchased by the Honorary Secretary 
of the Athletic Association on the basis, of requisition forms signed by the 
Captains of the various games concerned in which the name of the firm from 
which the goods were to be purchased had already been inserted. We have 
examined the bills ; the articles are all of a kind which can be purchased at 
any good sports shop and we have no reason to think that more than the usual 
prices were charged. 

56. As we have already indicated, we do not think that the purchase of 
goods from these three firms has involved the University in any unnecessary 
expenditure, and the evidence would appear to indicate that the prompt de¬ 
livery of the sinks ordered from Messrs. Bhattacharya & Sons enabled the 
new laboratories to be brought into full use earlier than was otherwise the 
case. We are however of the opinion that the Vice-Chancellor was guilty 
of a serious error of judgment in taking the responsibility of sanctioning the 
purchase of articles required for the University from films in which one of 
his sons had an interest. We consider that even if the quotations offered 
by the firms of Ranjarr Traders and Bhattacharya & Sons were the most satis¬ 
factory, the full circumstances should have been placed before the Executive 
Council, and that the decision as to whether the purchases should be made 
should have been a decision of that body and not of the Vice-Chancellor. 
The matter was not in fact brought to the attention of the Executive Council, 
and the transactions in consequence gave rise to considerable comment which 
in the interests of the University could and ought to have been avoided. 

57. Maintenance of registers— The proper maintenance of certain registers 
by the University in an essential feature of sound financial administration. 
We have examined the relevant registers at present kept by the University; 
and on this matter we make the following recommendations. 

A. Registrar’s Office 

58. Register of Government Grants.— No register of Government grants 
has been maintained. In 1951-52 a separate cash book has been started, which 
does not serve the purpose. A register in the form prescribed by Government 
for the various local bodies in the State as shown below may advantageously be 
adopted. 

Register of Government Grants 


Purposes for which the grant is given and whether recurring or non-recurring. 
Full amount of grant. 


INCOME 

Numbar and data of order 

Date oT receipt 

Amount of the grant 

Initials, 

sanctioning the grant 

received 


1 

2 

3 

4 


EXPENDITURE. 


Number of voucher 

Particulars of 

Amount of ex- 

Initials, 

Balance at the dose 

and date. 

expenditure 

penditure 


of the year 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Note : (1) Separate pages should be set apart for each grant. 

(2) If under the condition of thegrant the University is required to contribute any amount 
from its funds, it should be entered below the Government grant in column 3. 

(3) The first three columns should be filled in as soon as the University has drawn a grant. 
The remaining columns Shall be posted every time money is expended out of the grant. All 
the. entries in the register should be made under the initials of the Registrar. Column 3 and 7 
shall be totalTed'sit fhe end of each year and the unspent balattce shown in column 9. 
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59. Employee's Security Register .—The register is properly maintained but 
should include a column in which should be noted the date upon which per¬ 
son whose name is in the register has executed the requisite security bond. 

60. Stock-book of forms— The stock-book of forms and other printed 
matters such as minutes, publications, etc. in use at present in the University 
is not in a proper form and does not serve the purpose appropriately. The 
form prescribed by Government for the local bodies in this State for consum¬ 
able stores and forms, namely Municipal Account Code form No. 29, should 
be adopted by the University and every care taken to see that it is properly 
maintained and the actual balance verified annually. 

61. Stock-book of moveable articles— The stock-book of moveable articles 
such as cycles, typewriters, furniture, etc., is maintained in form which is not 
satisfactory. We recommend that the form prescribed by Government for 
local bodies, namely Municiple Account Code form No. 28 “Register of move- 
able property including tools and plant" be adopted. 

62. Register of stationery has been started from July, 1951. The balances 
with respect to each article shrfjld be struck off at the end of each year and 
the stock then in hand should be taken into account in preparing an indent 
for the stationery for the next session. 

63. Register of works—A register of works should be maintained .*ird 
entries in it should be scrutinised and checked by a responsible officer from 
time to time. 

64. Demand and Collection Register of sale of grass, fruit crops etc.— 
The demand and collection register for the recovery of miscellaneous dues, such 
as sale of grass, fruit crops, etc., is not in a proper form. We advise that 
Municipal Account Code form No. 3 “Demand and Collection Register” be 
used for the purpose. 

B. Engineering Department. 

65. Measurement book .—The measurements enterted in the measurement 
books have not been verified by the Engineer and their accuracy is therefore 
doubtful. The item checked and verified on the spot should be initialled 
in token of verification. It is necessary for the overseer who takes the measure¬ 
ments to fill up the date of measurement in respect of each work as when it 
is measured. All the measurement books brought into use should as a rule 
.find an entry in the Stock-book of Forms. 

66. Stock-book of cement .—An examination of the stock-book of cement 
maintained in the Engineer’s office revealed that on page 42 of stock-book No, 1 
the quantities of cement bags received and issued were originally shown as 
3852 2/3 and 1023 respectively. The Engineer worked out the balance to 2829 

drags, which he verified, and endorsed a certificate on the 18th August, 1950, 
The totals of the page were thereafter altered to 3787 2/3 (—) 10 seers and 
1023 without any attestation. This reduced the balance in stock to 2764 2/3 
bags only as against 2829 verified by the Engineer, that is a difference of 65 
bages. The Engineer has stated that he did not himself count the number 
of bags but relied upon information given him by the store-keeper; and that 
the latter subsquentlv altered the figures without reference to him. It was 
in our opinion improper on the part of the Engineer to have endorsed on the 
register a certificate of venfication of the actual stock when he had not him¬ 
self checked it. We are satisfied that the figure 3852 2/3 is an arithmetical 
mistake, and that the correct balance was 3787 2/3 bags. 

67. Schedule of Rates .—No schedule of rates at present exists in the Uni¬ 
versity as maintained by the Public Works Department of Government and 
other local boards in the State. Estimates for works are said to be drawn up 
on the basis of rates tendered by the contractors when called for. The pro¬ 
cedure now followed is neither sound nor proper, and we understand 
that a schedule of rates is now being prepared by the University Engineer. 

68. Old and unserviceable articles—A list of unserviceable articles was 
submitted to the Registrar on the 25th May, 1951. The articles shown there¬ 
in were sold by auction by the Registrar along with those of other departments 
on the 16th June and the 21st July, 1951, but the respective departments were 
not instructed to make the necessary entries in the stock-books concerned. 

C. Departmental Stock-books. 

69. With some exceptions these registers were found on inspection to be 
neither in a satisfactory form nor properly kept. They contained numerous 
unsigned alterations and erasures, and the opening balances were not always 
attested as evidence of their correctness. We recommend that departmental 
stock-books be maintained in the form suggested for the Registrar’s office, namely 
in Municipal Account Code form No. 28. It is very important that every 
care should be taken to maintain these stock-books properly in order to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the University. 
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70. Security and security bonds .—On the 3rd December, 1936, the Executive 
Council by Resolution No. 190 decided that: 

“1. The following securities be taken from the Officers employed in the 
work of collection or the custody of University moneys and 
stores 



Rs. 

(1) Accountant. 

2,500 

(2) Assistant Accountant 

1,500 

(3) Fee Clerks 

1,000 

(4) Store-keepers 

500. 


2. (a) The security shall be taken in the form of cash or recognised 

securities of a negotiable character. 

(b) In the case of existing employees, the required security may be 
taken by monthly deductions of ten per cent, from the gross salary, 
to be invested as aforesaid, till the amount required is paid up. 

3. Where an employee, who has failed such security, retires, di s or other¬ 

wise vacates his office, the security deposited by him shall not be 
returned for a period of six months after such office is vacated or 
terminates.” 

71. In accordance with this Resolution the Accountant, Assistant 
Accountant, fout fee clerks and one Store-keeper now in the employ of the 
University have furnished the prescribed security. It appears however that 
ten fee clerks and four store keepers also employed by the University have not 
furnished any security. We are at a loss to understand how it has come about 
that fee clerks and store-keepers have been engaged without being required 
to furnish the requisite security; and we regard this omission on the part of 
the University as a serious financial irregularity. 

72. We are also of opinion that the Executive Council’s Resolution No. 
190 of 1936 contains a serious omission in so far as it makes no provision for 
the execution of a Security Bond by each of the University’s employees who is 
required to furnish security. When security is furnished by an employee the 
circumstances in which the employer is entitled to make use of that security 
should always be dearly stated, as otherwise there' is a grave risk of 
a dispute arising in the event of the employer desiring to withhold repayment 
of the whole or part of the security on the employee leaving his service. We 
consider, therefore, that it is essential that provision should be made for all 
employees who are required to furnish security to execute duly stamped Security 
Bonds in a prescribed form. So long as the security is taken in the form of 
cash or negotiable instruments sureties are not necessary. Forms of Security 
Bond which might conveniently be adapted for use by the University will be 
found in the list of forms appended to Volume V of the Financial Handbook. 

73. New Constructions.— In recent year several additions have been made 
to the University buildings to provide for much-needed accommodation both 
on the Science and the Arts sides. The cost of construction and equipment 
has been met mainly from the following sources: 


Rs. 

1. Non-recurring grant from the Centra! Government sanctioned in 194S 

on the occasion of the University Diamond Jublec for the development 
of facilities for research training and post-graduate work. .. 10,00,000 

2. Non-recurring grant from the Centra! Government for the development 

of research and training facilities in the Departments of Chemistry. 

Physics, Botany, Zoology Geography and Statistics sanctioned in 1950. 2,00,000 

3. U. P. Government grant for putting up new class rooms and laboratories 

sanctioned in July, 1949.. .. .. .. .. 1,25,000 

4. Kalakankar Estate grant for the extension of the Chemistry laboratory 

sanctioned in 1940. .. .. .. 10,000 

5. U. P. Government grant for the construction of the Diamond Jubilee Hostel 

(ground floor through the agency of the P.W.D.) .. .. 2.00,000 

In addition certain earmarked donations received by the University on 
the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee were utilised for construction work, and 
the State Government in 1949, sanctioned a loan of Rs.2,50,000 for the com¬ 
pletion of the Diamond Jubilee Hostel. The manner in which the grants 
from the Central and State Governments were apportioned for the construction 
and equipment of the various buildings has been stated in paragraph 2 of 
this chapter. 

The Committee inspected the various buildings which had been recently 
constructed. The inspection disclosed certain obvious delects. It was ob¬ 
served that the plaster on the walls had broken away in a number of places 
and that the cement floor of certain buildings was already beginning to 
crumble, facts which appeared to indicate that the materials used were of 
poor quality. The woodwork appeared also to be unsatisfactory; benches in 
certain lecture theatres had broken, doors were not made strong enough. 
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were badly panted and varnished and did not in all cases shut properly and at 
least one sliding blackboard did not appear to be well constructed. In these 
circumstances the Committee requested the Government to lend the services 
of an Engineer to inspect aand report on the newly constructed buildings, and 
Sri G. L. Mital, Executive Engineer, Provincial Division, Allahabad, was ap¬ 
pointed for this purpose. This officer inspected the various buildings on 
April 23 and 24, 1952, and a copy of his inspection report is attached as Appen¬ 
dix 31. The Executive Engineer has started that the work on all these build¬ 
ings was carried out within a short period in the year 1949-50, and that a 
monthly progress of about a lakh of rupees was considered to be quite satisfac- 
ory. The defects notice and enumerated by him were minor in character 
and were mostly due to lack of proper supervision. The main defects were 
the use of kankar lime plaster and the utilisation of wood and cast iron supports, 
both of poor quality, in the construction of benches in class rooms. There 
had also been deviations in quantities from those provided in the tenders. 
A copy of the Engineer’s report was sent to the University Engineer for his 
comments. 

74. The University Engineer has pointed out that in addition to his 
ordinary duties he was entrusted with the construction of newly proposed 
buildings and their equipment, including laboratory and class room furniture, 
gas and water installations, electric and sanitary installations, and the like, 
in August, 1948. In addition to the task of executing these works he was 
asked to play the part of an architect-designer for all the structures that cons¬ 
tituted the programme and to do everything necessary to procure all the materi¬ 
als, controlled and uncontrolled, required for these works. 

He has pointed out that first stage of the construction programme, costing 
about Rs.2,10,000, started in October, 1948 and was completed in April or May, 

1949, with practically no extra staff for supervision. The second stage of the 
programme, costing nearly Rs.6,90,000 was commenced in March, 1949. and 
some extra staff was then engaged. The third stage, costing about R.s.5 lakhs, 
commenced at the end of January, 1950. The second and third stages were 
actually completed by July, 1950. The fourth stage, costing about Rs.2 lakhs, 
cpmmenced in or about May, 1950, and was completed by the end of the year. 
In this way the construction and equipment of all kinds, costing nearly Rs.16 
lakhs, commenced in October, 1948, and was practically completed by December, 

1950, averaging about Rs. 70,000 of work per mensem. 

The University Engineer further draws attention to the fact that the 
permanent supervising and technical staff in August, 1948, consisted only of 
one civil engineer and one overseer. During the period under consideration 
the supervisory staff was supplemented by the employment of three temporary 
civil overse.rs, one electrical overseer, and one store-keeper. An accounts 
clerk was also appointed in September, 1949. 

75. A 9 regards the defects pointed out in the Executive Engineer’s report, 
the University Engineer has made the following comments: 

( 1 ) Hindi Bhawan.—The contract for this work was given to Messrs. 

N. K. Agarwal & Sons. Their bill has not been finalised and a sum of 

Rs,2,000 is still due to them. The defects which have been pointed out to 
the contractor will be duly considered before the final bill is passed. Lime 

mortar had to be used purely for want of cement at the time. 

(2) Home Science and Zoology Blocks,— Whatever material was available 
had to be utilised. The best available kankar lime was used whenever the 
stock of c ment ran short. When the work of equipment was taken in hand 
the Vice-Chancellor, who was in charge of the department, approved the 
specifications of the furniture along with those of other items, and the furni¬ 
ture was made accordingly. The lecturer in charge of the chemistry section 
later objected to the height of table supplied in her laboratory, and the height 
was suitably increased and bottle racks were supplied and fitted over the 
tables as demanded. This work cost Rs.4S3. This extra cost would have 
been the same even if the increased height of the tables and the extra racks had 
been specified in the first instance. 

(3) Chemistry Department.— Here also, as in the case of the Home Science 
and Zoology Blocks, both kankar lime and cement were used for plastering 
according as whichever material was available at the time. The defects will 
be considered when final bills are paid. 

( 4 ) Diamond Jubilee Hostel— As the contractors were unable to obtain 
sufficient supplies of glass, glass was used only in the windows and plywood 
was used in the upper portion of the doors instead of glass. The iron work 
of the window gratings has been painted. 

The University Engineer has also pointed out that these works had to be 
carried out at great speed and the best materials available at the time were 
used by the contractors. Final bills have not been paid for any of these works 
and due notice will be taken of the defect of the proper time. As regards 
deviations he has started that revised estimates covering all such deviations 
for most of the works were submitted in January and February, 1952, for the 
formal approval of the authorities before the bills are passed. In no case has 
the expenditure been allowed to exceed the sanctioned or allotted amount for 
each work. 
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76. In the course of his oral evidence on the 24th April, 1952, the Uni¬ 
versity Engineer agreed that some of the new furniture which had been supplied 
was unsatisfactory, and stated that this was due to the fact that the. furniture 
had to be made very quickly as it was urgently needed; and that it was not 
made as well as it ought to have been for this reason. He further stated that 
a number of bills in respect of the furniture had yet to be paid, and that they 
would be adjusted accordingly in view of the defects which had appeared. 


77. It is clear that the work on the new constructions was not carried out 
as satisfactorily as it ought to have been ; but we think it. unfair to attribute 
the whoie of the responsibility for this to the University Engineer. The Vice- 
Chancellor required a very large amount of construction work to be completed 
in a very short time, and we think that there is no doubt, certainly at the 
beginning, that the University Engineer’s staff was quite inadequate in number 
to cope with the additonal work. We have expressed elsewhere our surprise 
that no architect was engaged ; and we think it not to be wondered at if in 
such circumstances, and bearing in mind the difficulties which then existed 
in obtaining materials, the resulting work is not wholly satisfactory. We think 
howeved that the University Engineer would have been wiser, and indeed that 
it would haye been his proper course to draw the attention of the University 
authorities pointedly to the position and to have declined to accept responsibility 
unless Ids staff was adequately increased. We do not think that the urgency 
of the work was sufficient to justify the use of shoddy material. 

78. A serious matter to which attentiori must be drawn is the fact that 
none of the contractors employed on this construction work entered into any 
formal contracts and that none of them was required to make any deposit by 
way of security for the due performance of their work. It has been stated that 
the contractors employed on the work had already executed several other works 
for the University and that their bills for large sums of money had been pending 
in the University for a long time, and it was therefore considered that there was 
no justification for rigidly enforcing the condition regarding the deposit of 
security. We think that in certain circumstances the fact that the contractor 
has large bills outstanding may be a justification for the relaxation of the 
ordinary rule ; but it appears to us that in the present case the great delay in 
settling the contractor’s earlier bills may well itself be a partial explanation for 
poor quality work; it is certainly no encouragement to do good work, 

79. Reference is made to a number of alleged financial irregularities in 
paragraphs 22 and 24 to 33 of the Audit Report for 1950-bl. We deal in the 
following paragraphs with those instances in which we arc unable to accept die 
University’s explanation as satisfactory. 

80. Music Department Building.— It was pointed out in audit that the 
full cost of the materials issued to the contractor was not deducted white 
passing the running bills, and that controlled materials were issued without 
preparing an actual estimate of requirements. We do not think that the 
explanation that the full cost of the materials issued to the contractors from 
stock is deducted in the final bill is adequate. We consider that the cost 
should have been deduced while passing the running bills for there is always 
the risk that recovery may be overlooked if the matter is postponed till the 
time of the final payment of the bill. 

8J. /' dilure to prepare correct plans and estimates.— In many cases addi¬ 
tions and alterations were made in the plans of buildings during the progress 
af the work. It is stated that such alterations were made under the orders of 
the Heads ol Departments concerned or the University Engineer, and payment 
was made for work not provided for in the original plans and estimates with¬ 
out supplementary estimates being prepared and their being approved by the 
competent authorities. This appears to us to be inevitable, to a certain extent, 
in the conditions in which the University’s buildings were planned and cons¬ 
tructed. Since no architect was employed and the plans were prepared by the 
University Engineer in consultation with the Heads of Departments or other 
officers concerned it is not surprising that all the needs were not fully and 
accurately provided for and that as the work proceeded and deficiencies were 
noted these were sought to be supplied. It is probable that if this had not 
been done the University would nave had to incur a larger expenditure at 
a later date on providing the desired items. 


82. Discrepancy between sanctioned estimate and form of tender.— The 
Auditors have pointed out that in the case of the Diamond Jubilee Hostel f he 
University Engineer included in the form of tender supplied to contractors 
certain items which did not find a place in the estimate of the work sanctioned 
by the Executive Council. The explanation given, namely that the variation 
did not affect the cost of the work and that it was “ necessary in the exigency 
of the work ” is in our view not satisfactory. 6 7 


83. Uncalled for issue of coal from the University stock to a contractor - 
A quantity of coal (5.12 tons of coal dust and 16.69 tons of rubble coal) was 
issued from the University’s stock to the contractor who was building the 
Diamond Jubilee Hostel, in addition to 8,75,000 bricks. No explanation has 
yet been given for this uncalled for supply of a controlled commodity to a 
contractor, nor of the failure to realise the price of the coal from him in case 
she University was free to sell it, which is doubtful 
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84. Supply of coal in excess of requirements to Messrs. Mahabir Prosad 
Bulaki La /.-Sixteen wagons of coal dust received in January, 1950 was handed 
over to Messrs. Mahabir Prasad Bulaki Lai to whom the contract for the supply 
of 16 lakhs of bricks was entrusted. The contractor supplied only 15,41,510 
bricks The University has not received back the quantity of coal supplied 
to the contractor in excess of that required for the number of bricks which he 
has supplied nor has the price of this surplus coal been realised. We under¬ 
stand that the University nas now (February, 1953) decided to call upon the 
contractor to supply the remaining bricks at the contract price against the cost 
of which the value of the surplus coal dust will be adjusted. We presume that 
the proposal does not contravene the terms of the permit (which is not avail¬ 
able) granted to the University for the purchase of bricks ; and there has 
clearly been very great delay in settling this matter with the attendant risk of 
loss to the University. 

85. Irregularities in the maintenance of Engineering Department stock 
account .—Large quantities of building material including iron, steel, cement, 
and timber were acquired by the University for supply to contractors to 
facilitate the smooth progress of construction work. The materials were 
supplied from time to time to the contractors. Among the irregularities pointed 
out by the auditors in connection with these supplies are : 

(1) that in issuing material care was not taken to avoid issue in excess 

of requirements ; 

(2) that the price of the material supplied instead of being deducted 

from running bills as it should have been was left over to be 
recovered from the final bills. This involved the risk of the 
recovery being omitted at the stage of final payment. 

(3) that the account of the material held in the Engineering depart¬ 

ment stock was not maintained properly. It was not inspected 
by the Engineer or any other officer as it should have regularly 
been, nor was any attempt made to check the correctness of the 
quantities issued and the balances left in hand. The store¬ 
keeper had thus a free hand and it is likely that the discrepancy 
of 5 cwts. detected by the auditors in the account of M. S. bars 
which was subsequently rectified, was only one of many mistakes 
in the account. 

86. Comparative cost of buildings erected under the svpewision of the 
University and other agencies .—From the list of works constructed which we 
give below, and in which the cost per sq. ft. of covered floor area (a) is shown 
against each item, it will be observed that the two items of which the cost has 
been lowest are the extension of the Women's hostel (Rs.6/5) and the Diamond 

i ubilee Hostel main block (Rs.6/14). In all other cases the cost has been 
igher—the highest being in the case of the Guest House (Rs.9/2). 


No. 


Name of building. 


Cost Sq.Ft. 






Rs, as 

P. 

t 

Kala Kankar Hall. 

♦ ♦ M 

* • 

- 8 7 

0 

2 

Chemistry Extension. 

. . 


..8 1 

6 

3 

Botany Extension .. 

.. 


..8 5 

0 

4 

Physics Extension. 

. . 

- ■ 

..8 7 

0 

5 

Diamond Jubilee Hostel (First Floor). .. 


.. 6 14 

0 

6 

Guest House. 

.. 


..9 2 

0 

7 

Music Department. 

# • «« 

•• 

..8 6 

0 

9 

History Extension. 

• • • • 

•• 

..7 9 

0 

9 

Darbhanga Reading Hall. 

.. 

•• 

7 14 

0 

10 

Zoology Extension and Home Science. .. 

•• 

..8 6 

0 

11 

Women’s Hostel Extension 

•* * * 

• • 

..6 5 

0 

12 

Commerce Block. 

.. 

•• 

..8 8 

6 

13 

Hindi Bhawan. 

• t* 

• * 

..8 3 

0 

14 

Geography Lecture Hall. 

.. 

n • 

..8 0 

0 


(a) It should be noted that arriving at tfoese figures the cost of building alone has been 
taken intoMGOVnt. The cost of electric, water or sanitary fittings and of embelishments like 
mosac if Well as the engineering charges have been excluded. 
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All these buildings were constructed under the -direct supervision of the 
Engineer and his staff. The only new constructions carried out under the 
supervision of other agencies are the J. K. Institute of Applied Physics and the 
ground floor of the Diamond Jubilee Hostel. If we had the final figures of 
the cost of these buildings it would have been possible to compare the cost 
per sq. ft. in these cases with the cost In the case of buildings erected under 
the University Engineer’s direct supervision. Unfortunately however the final 
figures are not available in either case. The reason for the J. K. Trust tak¬ 
ing up the construction of the building of the Institute of Applied Physics as 
explained by the Honorary Secretary of the Trust is however relevant to the 
point and we therefore reproduce it here. The Honorary Secretary wrote 
“It was thought by all of us including the then Vice-Chancellor that the 
technical staff at our disposal was more efficient, more experienced and better 
qualified than the staff employed by the University. We took up the cons¬ 
truction work in the spirit of doing some service to the University and this was 
the main reason for our undertaking the work.” We have endeavoured to 
ascertain from the Executive Engineer, Allahabad Provincial Division, Public 
Works Department, the approximate cost of construction of buildings of the 
type which have been constructed in the University. It appears however that 
the extension of the High Court building is the only major work which this 
division has undertaken recently. As the specifications of that building are 
radically different from those of the University buildings, it appears to us that 
no useful purpose will be served by comparing their cost. A complete list 
of the building works constructed in the University between January, 1949, 
will be found in Appendix 32. 


87. The purchase of stores and equipment .—Instructions now in force 
in the University (a) provide (i) that no expenditure orr stores and equipment 
of stores and equipment will be incurred for which there is no provision in 
the budget, (ii) that the previous sanction of the Vice-Chancellor must ordi¬ 
narily be obtained for all items of expenditure over Rs.5'0, (iii) that orders ' 
be invited, and (iv) that no purchases shall be made from persons in the ser¬ 
vice of the University or from firms 'whose relatives are working in the 
University.” 

88. These rules do not appear to us to be very satisfactory, (i) The sanc¬ 
tion of the Vice-Chancellor is almost certain to be, in a large number of cases, 
a mere formality ; (2) a ‘recognised firm’ is not defined, nor is it clear by whom 
it is required to be recognised; (3) although a list is maintained of recognised 
firms it is of little value as it does not state the nature of the goods which each 
firm is able to supply ; and (4) the prohibition against the purchase of goods 
from certain firms is expressed in terms which are liable to cause misunder¬ 
standing. 

89. We think that the existing instructions need to be reconsidered, and 
we suggest; 

(1) that the Head of a Department should have authority to purchase arti¬ 
cles required for his department up to the value of Rs.500 in the course of a 
year, and that any purchase in excess of this amount should require the prior 
sanction bf the Dean; provided of course that in both cases the proposed ex- 

E enditure will not exceed the amount for which provision is made in the 
udget. The Dean will ordinarily be in a better position to decide whether 
a particular item of expenditure should be incurred than the Vice-Chancellor, 
whose time should not we think be taken up with matters of this kind. 

(ii) Supplies which are regularly purchased, such as chemical, glass and 
the like, should, if Government raises no objection, be obtained from firms 
approved by the Stores Purchase Department provided that the University is 
at liberty to obtain what it requires at more advantageous rates elsewhere. 

(iii) A complete list should be prepared of firms’recognised by the Uni¬ 
versity as qualified to supply goods required by it. Names should be inserted 
in this only on the authority of the Executive Council, and the list should show 
the class of goods for the supply of which the firm has been recognised. The 
list should regularly be revised, and no purchase should in any circumstances be 
made from a firm which has been struck off the list by order of the Executive 
Council. 

(iv) In the case of purchases of small value tenders need not be called for, 
but as a general rule articles should not be purchased unless tenders have been 
invited from the recognised firms dealing in the class of article required. If 
the cost of an article is likely to be large it may be desirable to invite tenders 
from established firms which have not sought recognition. 


(a) Ciroulan no-.. 2124 dated the 29th May, 7313 dated the 27th May, 1950 and 1437 dated 
tie h February, 1951. 
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(v) No purchases should be made, except on the direct authority of the 
Executive Council, from any firm or company in which any officer or employee 
of the University or any relative of any officer or employees, has any interest 
other than that which arises only from his being a salaried employee of the 
firm or company or a shareholder in the latter. 

O. H. MOOTHAM,' 
Chairman. 

CHAUDHARI HYDER HUSAIN, M.r., 

Member. 

H. B. JOSHI, 

Member and Financial Advise) 

Allahabad, 22nd February, 1953. 
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APPENDIX 1 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
ISSUED BY 

The Allahabad University Enquiry Committee. 

Non.-In this questionnaire the following expressions have (unless the 
context clearly indicates otherwise) the same meaning as in the Allahabad 
University Act, 1921, that'is to say: 

" authorities of the University ” means the Court, the Executive Council, 
the Academic Council, the Committee of References and the 
Faculties; 

" teachers of the University " means persons appointed by the University 
to give instruction in the University on its behalf, and 

" officers of the University ” means the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Treasurer, the Registrar, the Deans of the Faculties, the Proctor 
and the Librarian. 

2. Answers may be written on the blank half of the Questionnaire or 
on a separate paper, but in the latter case it is particularly requested that the 
numbers of the questions to which the answers or memoranda relate may be 
clearly indicated. 

5. Replies may please be sent so as to reach the Secretary of the 
Committee at the University, Allahabad, not later than the 19th January, 1952. 

2. Are arrangements for the maintenance of books in the various University 
and Faculty libraries, and for the issue of such books to readers, satisfactory? 
If not, what improvements do you suggest ? 

5. Are you of opinion that the various University bodies, and particularly 
(a) the Court, ( b ) the Executive Council, (c) the Academic Council, (d) the 
Committee of References, ( e ) the Finance Committee, (/) the Examination 
Committee (g) the Board of Residence, Health and Discipline, and ( h ) the 
Selection Committees for the various faculties, function satisfactorily? If no, 
what in your opinion are the reasons therefor ? 

4. Do you favour any alteration in (a) the constitution and (b) the 
present method of election or nomination of members of these bodies ? If so, 
what recommendations do you desire to make ? 

5. Do you consider that the present method of appointment to the office 
of the Vice-Chancellor is satisfactory? If not, in what way do you consider 
it can be improved? 

6. Do you consider that the Vice-Chancellor—(a) should hold office for a 

term longer than three years ? (6) should not be eligible for re-appointment ? 

7. Do you favour the proposal that a Pro-Vice-Chancellor should be 
appointed to assist the Vice-Chancellor in the discharge of his duties ? 

8. If you are in favour of the creation of such a post, how would you 
select the Pro-Vice-Chancellor ? What would be his relationship to (a) the 
Vice-Chancellor, (b) the Deans of the various faculties, and (c) the Heads 
of Departments? 

9. To what extent do you consider that the powers vested in— (a) the 
State Government, and (b) the Chancellor under the Allahabad University 
Act, 1921, require amendment? 

10. In what respect, if any, are the relations between the Vice-Chancellor, 
the authorities cf the University, the teachers of the University and the officers 
of the University (other than the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor) unsatisfactory ; 
and in what manner in your opinion can they be improved ? (Please see note 
1 on page 1). 

11. (i) Are you of the opinion that the number of working days in 
the academic year could and ought to be increased ? 

(ii) What in your view should be the minimum number of working days, 
excluding examinations, in an academic year ? 

12. Can you say whether the prescribed courses of study are completed 
within the periods allotted therefor ? 

15. Are there any subjects, and if so which, included in the courses of 
study for which in your opinion the number of students is insufficient to justify 
their retention ? 

14. Are there any subjects, and if so which, included in the courses of 
study which in your opinion are not of sufficient importance to justify their 
retention ? 


1. In what particulars in your opinion are the University (i) buildings and equip raent, 
(H) libraries, (iii) laboratories, (iv) workshops, inadequate for tb*. purposes of (a) 
teaching, (b) research ? 
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15. Are you of opinion that (a) the teaching staff (whole or part-time), 
(b) the administrative staff, is adequate in number ? If not, will you suggest 
in which respects it should be increased ? 

16 What, in your opinion, should be the maximum number of students 
tn a class for satisfactory teaching in the various faculties ? 

17. What do you consider should be (a) the minimum, ( b) the maximum, 
number of teaching periods in a week for (i) Professors, (ii) Readers, (iii) 
Lecturers, in the various faculties? 

18. Do you consider that the existing tutorfal system is working satis¬ 
factorily ? If not, can you suggest how the system can be improved ? 

19. Are you in favour of the co-education of men and women students 
in the B. A., classes ? 

20. Are adequate facilities provided for research? Can you suggest any 
measures for the improvement of the present position ? 

21. Is, in your opinion, sufficient attention being paid to research? 

22. What measures should, in your view, be taken to increase facilities 
for the publication of original work ? 

23. Does the present system of appointment of examiners work satisfactorily? 
In what respects, in your opinion, can the system be improved ? 

24. Do you think it desirable that a higher proportion of examiners 
should be appointed from outside the University? If so, what proportion 
would you recommend for the several examinations of the University ? 

25. Are you aware of any grave irregularity in the financial administration 
of the University" during the past ten years ? Are you willing to furnish the 
Committee with particulars ? 

26. What measures, if any, do you recommend for the more effective 
control of expenditure by the University ? 

27. What proposals have you to make by which the resources of the 
University may be augmented? 

28. Have you any suggestions to make whereby expenditure can be reduced 
without impairing the efficiency of the University ? 

29. Are you aware of any teaching posts in the University which (a) have 
been created otherwise than on academic grounds, or ( b ) are not justified by 
present needs ? 

30. Do you know of any instances in which the creation of academic or 
administrative posts in the University has not been in accordance with the 
requirements of the Allahabad University Act, 1921 ? 

31. Are you aware of any instances in which appointments to (a) teaching 
posts, ( b) administrative posts, (c) other posts such as warden or superintendent 
of a hostel, librarian or proctor, have been made otherwise than in accordance 
with the provisions and spirit of the Allahabad University Act, 1921 ? 

32. In what respects do you think that the procedure according to which 

S the extension of the period of service of teachers of the University, and (ii) 
: re-employment of retired government servants is unsatisfactory? What 
remedies would you suggest ? 

S3. In your opinion are the conditions of service of teachers of the 
University satisfactory ? If not, please state in what respects these conditions 
are unsatisfactory. 

34. Have you any, and if so what, grounds for thinking that teachers 
of the University (a) are not carrying out satisfactorily their teaching duties, 
or (b) are not doing adequate research work ? 

35. (i) How far do you think that the time spent by whole-time teachers 

of the University on examination and other academic work for other Universities 
and educational institutions has seriously interfered with the efficient discharge 
of their proper duties ? 

(ii) Do you consider that any restriction should be placed on (a) the 
time so taken up or on ( b ) the remuneration allowed for such additional work ? 

36. Have you reason to think that the time spent by (a) whole-time 
teachers, and (b) part-time teachers, of the University in activities which are not 
of an academic or educational character seriously interferes with the proper 
discharge of their University duties ? Can you cite any instances in which the 
discharge of their duties has been so interfered with ? 

37. (i) How far, in your opinion, are the conditions satisfactory in respect 

of the admission of students (a) to the University, ( b ) to the examinations of 
the University? 

(ii) In what ways do you consider the conditions can be improved ? 

38. Do you regard as satisfactory the Ordinances regulating the admission 
of candidates to a Doctor’s degree ? In what manner (if at all) do you consider 
that they require amendment? 
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89. Is it in your opinion true to say that the student* of the University 
are lacking in discipline ? 

40. If so, what do you consider to be the underlying cause* of »uch 
lack of discipline as at present exists ? 

41. What steps should, in your opinion, be taken which would lead to an 
improvement in the discipline of students ? 

42. Does the present Proctorial Council work satisfactorily? If not, in 
what way, in your opinion, should its powers be altered ? 

43. In what respects do you consider that arrangements for the residence 
of students can be improved ? 

44. (i) Are the arrangements for the selection and admission of students 
to hostels satisfactory ? If not, what changes would you advocate ? 

(ii) Are there in your view any undesirable restrictions on admission to 
particular hostels? 

45. Are you satisfied with the arrangements for the medical care of 
students by (a) the University itself, and ( b) the various hostels attached to 
the University ? If not, what changes would you suggest ? 

46. In what way in your opinion can better arrangements be made for 
the provision of good food to students at reasonable prices ? 

47. Are you of opinion that the constitution of the University Union 
should be amended in order that it may play a more important part in the 
life of University students ? If so, what amendments would you suggest ? 

48. Do you consider that greater emphasis should be placed by the 
University on (a) the moral, ( b ) the physical, well-being of students, and on 
the inculcation of the ideas of social service and the dignity of manual labour ? 
If so, what means would you suggest to achieve these ends ? 

49. Are you aware of any other defects in the administration of the 
University to which you have not made reference in your answers to this 
questionnaire ? If so, will you please state them briefly ? 

50. Do you desire to make any further suggestions for the purpose of 
enabling the University more adequately to fulfil its functions? If so, will 
you please state what they are ? 
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APPENDIX 2 


Allahabad University Enquiry Committee, Allahabad 
No. March, 1952 


Dear Sir, 

This Committee desires to obtain a general picture of the research 
work which has been done by teachers of the University. It recently sent to 
all teachers, whose names were found in the University Minutes, a statement, 
extracted from those Minutes, of the research work published by them during 
the years 1947 to 1951, with the request that such statements be, where 
necessary, amended or amplified. 

Those statements have been received back by the Committee; but the 
latter desires to be assured 

(a) that it has a record of all research papers completed within this 
period of five years which have not yet been published, and 

(£>) that there are no other teachers who have published or written 
research papers but whose names did not appear in the Minutes 
and to whom in consequence no statement was sent. 

If therefore, you were not asked for this information earlier, or if the 
information ^ou have already furnished to the Committee needs supplementing, 
you are requested to complete and return to the Committee the attached form 
as soon as possible. Please do not include in this form any book, article or 
paner in respect of which you have already sent information to the Committee. 

As a precaution against possible error or omission you are requested ti 
•ign and return the enclosed statement even if there is nothing to insert in it. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. S. HAIKERWAL, 
Secretary. 



(Please do not include in this form any book, article or paper in respect of which you have alread 
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APPENDIX 3. 

24th March, 1952. 

I)RA* Sit, 

This Committee will be much obliged if you will be good enough 
to let it know what measures have been adopted for organising research in 
your Department. Is it usual for each teacher or student engaged in research 
to choose his own subject and collect his own material, or does the Department 
have a plan according to which research is conducted? 

Yours sincerely, 


Chairman. 


TO 

Head of the Department of University of Allahabad. 
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APPENDIX 4. 

Allahabad University Enquiry Committef, Allahabad, 
Lated Allahabad, March 27, 1952. 


Dear Sir, 

The Committee will be very much obliged if you will be good enough 
to furnish it with the information noted on the form overleaf. 

It will be appreciated if you will be good enough to complete and return 
the form to me as soon as possible. 

Yours faithfully, 


Secretary. 


To 

Department of University of Allahabad. 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

1. Name 

2. Department 

3. (a) How many periods of wrok do you do per week in the University— 

(i) lecturing, 

(ii) conducting tutorial or seminar classes. 

(iii) supervising practical work ? 

( b) If there has been any variation in number of periods, for which you 
have worked during the year, this may please be stated. 

4. (a) What other work besides teaching are you doing in the University 
in connection with its literary, social, athletic or other activities ? 

(b) How much time do you spend and what remuneration (if any) do 
you receive for such work ? 

5. Will you please give particulars of any work undertaken by you 
outside the University during the present academic year under the following 
heads: 

(i) Membership of authorities or bodies or other universities; 

(ii) Membership of Boards of Secondary Education and their Committees ; 

(iii) Membership of other literary societies or associations. 

6. Will you please state, in respect of the year 1951, the approximate 
number of: 


For examinations of Universities For examinations 
other than Allahabad Univer- of non-University bodies, 

sity. 


(ii Question papers which 
you have set 

(ii) Question papers which 
you have translated 

(iii) Answer books which 
you have examined. 


Signature Department Date 
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APPENDIX 5. 

Chairman, Allahabad University Fnquipy Committee, Allahabad, 

January 29,1952. 

Dear Sir, 

The Committee desires to obtain information about the University and 
college hostels, and it has accordingly prepared a list of questions a copy of 
which is attached. We shall be very much obliged if you will be good enough 
to assist the Committee by returning the list of questions, with your replies 
thereto as soon as you conveniently can. 

Yours sincerely, 

Chairman. 

1. Principals of University Colleges. 

2. Wardens of University Hostels. 

HOSTELS 

Q. 1.—In what year was your Hostel erected ? 

A. 

Q. 2.—Has it since been enlarged, if so, in which year ? 

A. 

Q. 3.—For the accommodation of what number of students was it orginally 
designed ? 

A. 

Q. 4.—What is the number of students now actually in residence ? 

A. 

Q. 5.—As originally designed, how many rooms were intended for occupa¬ 
tion by (a) a single student, ( h ) two students, (c) three or more students? 

A.~ (a) 

W 

(0 

Q. 6.—How are those students accommodated who are in exceess of the 
number for whom the Hostel was originally intended ? 

A. 

Q. 7.—liy whom is the decision made as to which students shall be 
permitted to reside in your Hostel ? 

A. 

Q. 8.—What are the principles upon which such permission is accorded ? 

A. 

Q. 9.—What furniture is provided in each room allotted to a student or 
students ? 

A. 

Q. 10.—How many electric bulbs are provided in each of such rooms and 
what is the candle power of the bulbs provided ? 

A. 

Q. 11.—Is every student’s room provided with an electric fan? Please 
state whether the fans are overhead fans or table fans. 

A. 

£). 12.—Does the individual student pay for the cost of electric current 

consumed ? If so, on what basis ? 

A. 

Q. 13.—How many bathrooms are there in the Hostel ? If the bathrooms 
are of more than one type, please state dearly what the different types are 
and how many there are of each kind. 

A. 

Q. 14.—Is there at all times a full supply of running water in each 
bathroom ? 

A. 

Q. 15.—Are students charged for the water used in the Hostel, and if so 
on what basis ? 

A . 

{2 , 16.—How many (a) lavatories ( b ) urinals are there in the Hostel ? 

How iiLfiiy are provided with flushing system ? 

A. 
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Q. 17.—Please state what are the messing arrangements in your Hostel. 
In particular please state ( <i) whether the students make their own arrangements 
for meals, or whether that is entrusted to a contractor or cook, or whether 
the Hostel assumes the responsibility ; (b) whether the students eat their meals 
in their own rooms or in a common dining room ; (c) whether there are any 
meals which students are expected to take, and do take, at a fixed hour in 
a common dining room, and whether such meal is presided over by the Superin¬ 
tendent or any other teacher of the University. 

A. 


Q. 18.—Has the Hostel (a) a common room (b) a library (c) a recreation 
room ( d ) a gramophone or radio in working order ? 

A. («) 

<*> 

<0 

(d) 

Q. 19.—Does your Hostel subscribe for any newspaper or periodicals? 
If so, for which ? 

A. 

Q. 20.—Who is responsible for the maintenance of the Hostel compound ? 

A. 

0. 21.—How many (a) block servants (b) sweepers (c) paniwallahs (d) malis 
(e) chowkidars (/) other persons are employed by the Hostel, or by the 
University, in the running of the Hostel and the maintenance of its compound ? 

A. (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

<«) 

(/) 

Q. 22.—Are any servants employed by individual students ? If so, how many? 

A. 

Q. 23.—What provision is there for the periodic medical inspection of 
the Hostel premises? 

A. 

Q. 24.—What provision is there for the periodic medical examination of 
residents in the Hostel ? 

A. 

Q. 25.—What provision exists for medical attention in the case of illness 
or accident ? 

A. 

Q. 26.—What provision is there in the Hostel for the playing of such 
games as football, tennis and the like ? 

A. 

(J. 27.—What proportion of students take advantage of such facilities for 

games as the Hostel offers ? 

A. 

Q. 28.—What is your estimate of the amount spent each month by an 
avergae student on (a) food (5) dhobi ( c ) other hostel expenses ? 

A. (a) 

(b) 

(*) 

{?. 29.— (a) Are there any rules regulating the conduct of students in the 
Hostel? (Please supply a copy of such rules if any), (b) To what extent 
are these rules strictly enforced ? 

A. 

Q. 30.—Do the students take any part in making decisions with regard 
to the maintenance of discipline in the Hostel and in the enforcement of the 
Hostel rules ? 


A. 

Q. 31.—Who has authority to grant permission to a student to be absent 
from the Hostel overnight ? 

A, 

Q. 32.—How often does (a) the Warden (b) the Superintendent go round 
the entire hostel ? Is anyone else expected to do this ? 

A. (a) 

( b) 

Q. 33— Is there a periodic inspection of students' rooms ? Who makes 
this inspection and at what intervals ? 

A. 
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APPENDIX 6. 

SECRETARY, 

Allahabad University Enquiry Committee, Allahabad. 

March 14, 1952. 

Dear Sir, 

The Committee will be much obliged if you please furnish it with the 
following information with regard to the facilities for the playing of out-door 
games in your grounds: 

(a) the number of grounds available for each particular game, e.g. 

foot ball, tennis, volley-ball, badminton, etc. If the same ground 
is used for two or more games this should please be made clear *, 

(b) whether the equipment available for each of the games for which 

there is a ground is reasonably adequate ; 

(c) whether there is a compulsory hostel games fee payable by all 

students; 

(d) if so, what is the amount of this fee ; and 

(e) whether this fee is also payable by all attached students. 

It will be appreciated if you will please furnish the Committee with this 
information as soon as possible. 

Yours faithfully, 


The Social Secretary, 

Hostel 


Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 7 


ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY ENQUIRY COMMITTEE? 


OUESTfONNAlRE ON THE RESIDENTIAL ACCOMMODATION OF DELEGACY 

AND ATTACHED STUDENTS 


Allstudents who are not residing in a Hostel or a Delegacy Lodge are particularly requested 
to assist the Committee by completing this form and sending it either to the Secretary of theit 
Delegacy Circle, to the Social .Secretary of the Hostel to which they are attached, or to the 
Secretary of the Committee as soon as possible. 

The form is not intended to be answered by students who reside in a Hostel or Delegacv 
Lodge. 


PART A 

(To be answered by all students who are not residng In a Hostel or Delegacy Lodge) 


1 Please state your full name and the degree 
for which you are reading 


2 Where do you live in Allahabad ? (Please 
give the full address) 


3 How far from the University is the place 
at which you reside ? 


4 To which Delegacy Circle do you belong. 


or to which Hostel are you attached 

0 








PART B 


(To be answered by those students who reside with their parents or guardians) 


5 Do your reside with— 

(a) your parents, or 

(b) your guardian ? 


6. If you reside wjjh a guardian— 

(a) what is his legal relationship to you ? 

(b) what are your arrangements for 
meals ? 


7. Have you a room of your own in which 
you can work without interruption. 


8. Is the room in which you work provided 
with electric lights ? 


PART C 

(To be answered by those students who are not living with their parents or guardians). 


9. What is the kind of building in which you 
are living, eg. private house, dharamshaia, 
Hotel, boarding house, etc ? 


10 < (a) How many rooms do you occupy 7 .. 

(b) Are they on the ground floor or on an 
upper storey 1 
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11. What is the siz e of your room or rooms ? 
(Please give length, breadth and height).. 


12. (>7) Are you living alone or do you share 
your accommodation with one or more 
other persons ? .. 

(b) what is the number of such other per¬ 

sons, and 

(c) what is their profession, occupation or 

business ? .. 


13. How many other persons are living in the 
same building ? 


14. (a) How many windows are there in your 
room or rooms ? 

(b) What is their size ? 


15. f a) Is your room provided with electriej 
light ? 

(/>) If so, with how many bulbs and of 
what candle power ? 


16. (n) is there a bathroom which you can 
use ? 

(h) If it is not in the house, how far is it 
away ? 

(r) Has it got a piped-water supply ? 

(d) Tf not, how is water provided for your 
use ? .. .. 


(e) How many people share the bathroom 


with you ? 


] 7. (p) (s there a latrine in the building ? 

(b) If not, how far is it away ? 

(<•) Has it a Hush system 7 .. 



(d) If not, how often it is cleaned ? 

(e) How many people share it with you ? 


18. Is there a urinal in the building which you 
can use ? 


19. what are your arrangements for obtaining 
food ? 


20 . Have you a bicycle ? If not, how do you 
come to the Uniiversity 9 .. 


21. How much on an average do you spend a 
month on— 

(,») Rent 

(/■) Hire of furniture- 

(•) Lighting 

id) Food (all meals, and including milk, 
ghee and IVuit) 

(») Dhobi 

(/) Conveyance charges (if any) to and 
from the University 


Vim are particularly requested to complete and return this form as soon as possible 
Your co-operation in this matter wilt be very greatly appreciated. 
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APPENDIX 8. 


1. 

o 

t> 

а. 
■ 1 . 
5. 

б . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 
35- 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48 . 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 
5G. 

57. 

58. 


LIST OF PERSONS WHO APPEARED BEFORE THE COMMIT! Et 


Dr. H. R. Mehra. 

Sri D. H. R. Rao. 

P. E. Dustoor. 

Shi P. S. Khare. 

Dr. R. D. Tiwari. 

Prol'. J. K. Mehta. 

Dr. Dhirendra Verraa. 

Prof. K. K, Bhattacharya. 
Dr. Babu Ram Saxena. 

Dr, Banarsi Prasad Saksena. 
Lt. Col. S. G. Tiwari. 

Dr. Gorakh Prasad. 

M. G. Zubaid Ahmad. 

Dr. R. N. Dube. 

Prof. M. K. Ghosh. 

Dr. Sri Ranjan. 

Prof. Zamin Ali. 

Sri P. S. Naidu. 

Prof. A. C. Mukerji. 

S'i S. L. Parmar. 

Dr. P. K. Acharya. 

Dr. N. R. Dhar. 


Sri K. Chattopadhyava. 

Dr. G. B. Deodhar. 

Dr. Radha Pam, , 

Dr. D. Pant. together. 

Sri G. D. Karwal. 

Sn K. R. R. Shastry. 

Sri P. L. Srivastava. 

Dr. P. Ghosh. 

Dr. Amaranatha Jiia 

Prof. S. G. Deb. 

Sri O. P. Bhatnagar. 

Dr. A. Mosher. 

Sri K. K. Mehrotra. 

Sri N. K. Mookerjee. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. N T . Sapm. 

Sri S. S. Srivastgva. 

Dr. R. P. Bahadur. 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

Dr. B. K. Chatterji. 

Sri Kashinath Misra. 

Dr. Satya Prakash. 

Sri Shyam Lai. 

Dr. D, R. Bhattacharya. 

Dr. lshwari Prasad. 

Sri Krishnaji. 

Dr. K. D. Vyas. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bindbasni Prasad. 
Sri R. N. Deb. 

Sri P. C. Gupta. 

Sri Asha Ram. 

Sri G. R. Sharma. 


Sri K, L. Govil. 

Dr. B, N. Prasad. 

Sri Raghtipai Sahai. 

Sri Gopal Sarup Pathak. 
Dr. H. N. Kunzru. 

Dr. S. R. Ranganathnn. 
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APPENDIX 9. 

University of Allahabad 
NOTICE 

It has been brought to the notice of Government that some employees of 
the University have shown nervousness in sending their replies to the Ques¬ 
tionnaire to the University Enquiry Committee apprehending that the Uni¬ 
versity might take some disciplinary action against their expressing independent 
and candid opinion and criticisms. 

All employees of the University are hereby informed that they are free 
to give whatever statements they like supported by correct facts and figures. 
The question of victimization never occurred to anybody in the Executive 
Council and is purely a matter of imagination. 

By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 

K. L. GOVIE, 
Registrar. 

Senate House, 

Allahabad, 

8th February, 1952. 


University of Allahabad 

No. 13f)i>, Dated., Allahabad the 8th February, 1952. 

Copy forwarded to all Heads of Departments for circulation among 
teachers concerned. 

K. L. GOVIL. 

Registrar. 
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Entrance to the University on, University Road. 





APPENDIX 12 (ii) 



University wall facing Kamla Nehru Road. 



Wall of Canon Holeand University College facing University Road. 










APPENDIX 13. 



The kitchens of Sir Ganganatha Jba Hostel. 






APPENDIX 14 


NOTE 


On the Agricultural Institute Cafeteria 

l- t initial cost.—lor 100 members (Unit) Rs.4,000, a negligible fraction 
ol which would be'-of a recurring nature. 

(See Atmexure ‘ A ’ for details) 

II. Average monthly expenditure — 

(a) Staff salary r S- 290 

(but excluding that 

of the Manager) 

(b) Water, electricity, r s . 240 

fuel, conveyance 

and cartage. _,_,_ 

Total 530 

(See Annexure ‘ B ’ for details) 

ILL 1 lie Institute Cafeteria is run on a non profit-making basis, but to 
cover the monthly expenditure a small margin is allowed over cost. It is 
essential that this margin should be a safe one. 

IV. Prices charged for different meals.- There is no ‘ so much ’ per meal 
A member chooses what he likes and pays for that only. Usually there is a 
variety to choose from. 

The menus are so arranged that a Vegetarian can eat all his meals at a 
cost winch does not exceed Rs.40, and a Non-vegetarian at a cost which does 
not exceed Rs.50 p.m. 

The average student eats all his meals in the Cafeteria. 

(A’ee Annexure ‘ C ’ for details ) 
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ANNEXURE A 


Initial cost 

(It is assumed that the dining hall is equipped with a proper kitchen, water supply, elt 
tricity, a counter and lockers, stoves and ovens,) 


For 100 people 

100 dinner plates .. 


Rs. 


350 


100 quarter plates .. .. 12$ 


100 cups and saucers .. .. 12$ 


100 spoons and 100 forks .. .. ISO 

Crockery 

Cultlery ,, 100 tea spoons .. .. .. 2$ 

Glasses ». 100 knives .. .. .. 125 

1 gross drinking, glasses .. .. 50 

1 dozen glass jugs .. 36 

1 dozen cruet stands .. .. $0 


I fall equipment 


Total 


10 tables (to take 10) 
1 table spare 
100 chairs 
1 trolley 
12 vases 
1 clock 

1 bulletin board 

1 menu board 

2 coat and hat rack 
1 office desk 

3 office chairs 


Kitchen equipment 


Total 


12 deigchies (big).. 

6 deigchies (small) 

1 Kitchen table 

1 small table 
6 stools 

2 frying pans 

2 frying spoons ,. 
2 enamel buckets 
2 ordinary buckets 
6 kitchen knives .. 

1 Strainer 

12 serving spoons 
6 enamel basins 
6 wooden trays 

2 ehimtae 

1 rice rake 

4 vessel pudding 

3 batons 

2 stoking rods 
1 coal stoker 

1 length of hose .. 
I bread knives 


fowl, 


936 

Rs. 

400 

40 

1,000 

100 

40 

100 

20 

10 

40 

70 

30 

1,850 

Rs. 

180 

60 

40 

20 

60 

8 

3 

24 

8 

6 

2 

20 

30 

40 

2 

2 

2C 


. 3 
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ANNEXURB A (Continued) 


Kitchen equipment (continued) 

1 vegetable pot 
1 potato masher 
1 meat mincer 
1 meatchopper .. 

1 aluminium basin for kneading atta, about 
22” diameter 

2 garbage receptacles. 

2 brushes and 2 rubber cleaners 
1 grinder for massala 
1 linen basket 
coffee pcrculator 


Rs. 

556 (Brought forward) 
3 
10 
1 $ 

3 

25 or more 
20 
10 
5 

25 

30 


Staff clothes — 


* 3 dozen jharans 


702 

18 


* 3 dozen aprons ., 60 


* 2 dozen caps 


12 


Summary. 


Scales : 



90 


Crockery, cutlery etc. 

336 


Hall equipment 

1,850 


Kitchen equipment 

702 


Staff clothes ' 

90 



3,578 


One to weigh up to 3 rruronds 

1 Quotation avail- 

1 able from 

One to weigh to a few pounds 

V 

1 

J 

Messrs. 

Avery and Co„ 
Kanpur, 


'recurring expenditure. 
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ANNEXURE B 


Average monthly expenditure — 

Servants’ wages including Dearness Allowance. They are supposed to get free board, 
would be very helpful if they have quarters ctoseby sn a nominal rent. Medical cxnminath . 
and attendance free. 


Salaries. 


Rs. 

Head cook and foreman 


50 

Non-vegetarian cook 


30 

Vegetarian cook 


30 

Pastry and Halwai man combined 


50 

3 bearers 


75 

Sweeper 


25 

One extra hand 


30 
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One man wail be off duty every day so that each man works only 6 days in the week 
It is desirable to have Christians, Hindus and Muslims on the staff. 


Other expenses — 

Rs. 

Water and electricity 

40 

Steam, coal and other fuel 

160 

Cartage etc. 

30 

Soap, soda etc. .. 

10 


240 

Managers salary 


The manager will not have free board. He should be a well paid man and man who can com¬ 
mand the respect of his staff and the members of the Cafeteria. It is best that he has quarters 
in the immediate neighbourhood. In the interest of efficiency he should be given a day off in 
the week. 

It would no doubt be easy to procure the services of honorary workers. It would be easy 
to pick such men as tile work gets started and going. 
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ANNEXURE C 


tV. Prices charged for different meats 


Breakfast Menu. Our Cafeteria menu includes at least 
There is a very wide choice— 


1. Tea (cup) 

Rs. a. p 
..013 

2. Coffee (cup). 

0 2 0 

3. Milk (cup). 

..030 

4. Butter f ounce 

0 F 

5. Porridge 

.020 

6. Chappaties. 

.. 0 10 

7. Bread. 

.. 0 10 

8. Jellv or Jam 

..010 


10 of these items everyday. 


(Swee t '' ,<!c ^ 


Milk ami sugar mixed, 
for 3 

Slice of about 1 1/2 ounce, 
(spoon). 


9. Dosa. 


0 1 6 (South Indian Pan Cake made 
from a dough of (Jrad daI 
and rice flour.) 


10. Eggs 

11. Whole meal wheat food 

12. Boiled gram 

13. Fruits when available 

14. Chutney 

15. Left over meat 

16. Puris 

17. Vegetables 

Items 1, 4, 6 and 8 : cost 5 as. (very popular) 
would be 6 3/4 annas. 

Items :~-7 (3 slices) 1,4, 8, 7 annas—popular. 


0 3 3 (Fried). 

0 1 6 (Spoon) 

0 1 0 Plate. 

0 1 0 (Usually bannas). 

0 3 0 
0 1 0 

Served only when puris are made, 
rith a cup of milk but deleting tea. Cost 


Items :—1, 11, (2 helpings) and 12 5 1/4 annas—becoming popular. 


Some spend from 12 annas to nearly a rupee. 

They take :— 3 slices bread .. 3 annas 

2 eggs 6 1/2 „ 

2 butter 3 1/2 „ 

1 cup milk or tea 3 

Total .. 1 rupee. 

Lunch Menu 


1. 

Rice 

0 

0 

6 

Per serving spoon heap. 

2. 

Chapaties 

0 

1 

0 

for 3. 

3. 

Dal 

0 

1 

0 

spoon. 

4. 

Raseadar 

0 

1 

6 

spoon, 

5. 

Bujya 

0 

1 

0 

spoon. 

6. 

Meat 

0 

3 

0 

plate of about 3 ounces. 

7. 

Ghee 

0 

1 

0 

spoon. 

8. 

Chutney 

0 

0 

6 

Vegeterian meal 5 to 6 annas without ghee 

9. 

Salad 

0 

l 

0 


10, 

curry, 

0 

3 

6 

plate Non-vegeterian -/6 /- to -/8/-. 

11. 

OtrdJwlJand 

0 

1 

6 


12. 

WbolemOkcurd .. 

0 

4 

0 

Very few touch 9 annas maximum. 
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ANNEXURF C (Continued) 

Afternoon Ten 


•Tea 

0 

1 » 


Vegetable samosa 

0 

1 3 


k* 6 ’ samosa 

0 

1 9 


Pakoraofflnv^t kinds 

0 

3 0 

plate. 

Sandwiches., 

0 

1 6 

(pair). 

Sweet 

• 

varies. 

Muttry 

0 

V 0 

plate. 

Namkin mixture 

0 

2 0 

about* 0 

Pastries 

0 

1 3 


Plain cakes 

0 

2 0 

piece. 

Burra 

0 

1 0 

ordering 

Dahi bara .. 

0 

1 6 


French toast 

0 

2 3 

slice. 

•Biscuits ranging from 

.. 0 

0 6 


to 

0 

1 3 

each 

•Cheese 

0 

2 0 


Doughnut* 


2 0 

each. 


•Available everyday. For the rest we choose what to serve. 

Minimum .. 2 annas 

Expensive tea 5 1/2 annas when Frenchtoast is made. 

On day* when assorted sweets are served some members spend 7 to 8 annas 

Dinner Menu 

1. Rice. 

2. Chapaties. 

5. Dal. 

4. Two kinds ot 
Vegetables. 

5 Meat or eggs- 

6. Ghee. 

7. Chutney. 

Sweet dishes are served as far as 
sugar permits. There is a daily milk 
bar service at dinner. 

At least three times a week 20 to 30 western dinners are served at a cost of 
10 to 12 annas. This with one sweet dish for annas would suffice. 


Snacks — 

In addition to the four meals the Cafeteria runs a snack service on all 
working days during the long recess between 10 and 10.20. 

Further along with lunch and dinner, snacks are offered and they include- 
pea-nut brittles, pea-nuts roasted and salted ; cashew nuts, roasted and salted; 
nut mixture (walnut, cashew nut, and raisins mixed); candies, guava-cheese, and 
western toffees. The majority of members avail themselves of this service with 
the result that their total expenses in the Cafeteria goes up by about Rs.7 to 
Rs.10 per month. 

There are those who spend only Rs.SO p.m. and these are those who soend 
J£t>.60 p.m 






APPENDIX 16. 








APPENDIX 15. 

&ote by Dr. B, N. Prasad 
On the 

Cafeteria system of the University of Paris. 

The Cite Universitaire is a vast residential campus consisting of a large 
number of hostels for the students of the University of Paris, Almost all 
important nationalities have found representation in the Universitaire through 
hostels belonging to their respective Governments. 

The system of food supply to the students resident in the precinct the 
Universitaire is based on the most hygienic principles and modellf*’ on “ l ghly 
up-to-date and modern lines. 

A central building is exclusively set apart for purpo^' s °f the preparation 
and serving of meals to the students irrespective of their nationalities and 
hostels. The building includes a large dining 1 ast y varieties of food are 

prepared on a huge scale for over 5 000 si“^ ents and a large number of dishes 
of each variety are available according to the varying needs and tastes of the 
students. 

Meals are prepared under strictly hygienic conditions and most efficient 
supervision, and th» cost thereof is far less than, indeed about half, that of 
similar meals »*> the open market. 

Students come to the dining hall at their convenience within fixed hours 
and cake their meals in a very systematic and orderly fashion. Dishes are 
arranged by the side of a long railing. Every student desirous of taking a meal, 
after entering the hall, comes to the first end of the railing, picks up a tray, and 
while passing along the railing gets placed on his tray the dishes he selects, 
according to his taste, appetite and purse. As the student readies the other end 
of the railing, the accountant sitting over there tells him at once the price of the 
dishes selected. The student pays the price, goes to a table and enjoys without 
any botheration his choicest dishes. The authorities provide a few servants 
whose only duty is to remove the used trays from the tables. 
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APPENDIX 17(u 
Case No. 1. 


I Appointment .. Lecturer in Physics—1950. 

2 . Qualifications required .. “A (pod roaster’s degree in the subject, preferably 

with some teaching and research experience.” 

3. Number oj Candidates .. 15. 

4. Educational qualifications .. (degrees are of Allahabad University unless stated 

otherwise). 



(a) 9th in order of merit. 

(b) 6th in order of merit. 

5, Research work .. ‘A’ published four papers. 

‘B’ Nil. 

C Nil. 

6. Teaching experience .. .. ‘A’ a temporary lecturer in physics in Allahabad 

University since 1948. 

‘B’ Nil. 

*C Nil. 

I. Recommendation of Selection 21st July, 1950. 

Committee. 

First ‘A’. 

Second ‘B’. 

Third ‘C’. 







APPENDIX 17 (if) 
Case eo. 2. 


1. Appointment 

2. Qualifications required 

3.. Number of candidates 
4. Educational qualifications 


Lecturer in Chemistry—1949. 

“A good M.Sc. degree, preferably with teaching and 
research qualifications” 

27. 

(degrees are of Allahabad University unless stated 
otherwise). 


High School 

Intermediate 

B.Sc. | 

M.Sc, I 

Higher 

degrees 

Candidates Age Divi- Year 
sion 

Divi-* Year 
sion 

Divi- Year 
sion 

Divi- Year 
sion 


‘A* 

26 

I 

1936 

II 

1938 

H 

1942 

(Hons.) 

II 

1943 D, Phil.— 
1946 

*B’ 

22 

H 

1934 

II 

1942 

II 

1944 

II 

1946IX Phil 1947 

•c* 

22 

I 

1940 

I 

1942 

I 

1944 

I 

1946 D. Phil. 1948 
(a) 


(a) 1st in order of merit, 

5. Research work .. .. *A’ Published 20 papers. 

‘B’ One paper under publication. 
‘C’ Read one paper. 


$, Teaching experience 


•A’ a lecturer at Saugor University since July, 1947. 


*B’ 

*C* 


a temporary lecturer at Allahabad University 
since August, 1947. 


1. Recommendation 
Committee. 


of Selection 2nd May, 1949. 

First ‘A'. 

Second ‘B\ 

‘C* not recommended. 











APPENDIX 17 (Hi) 
Case oo. 3 


1. Appointment 

2. Qualifications required 

3. Number of candidates 

4. Educational qualifications 


Two Lecturers in Chemistry (one permanent appoint* 
ment; one officiating appointment)—1950. 

“A good Master’s degree in the subject, preferably 
with some teaching and research experience.” 

19. 

(degrees are of Allahabad University unless stated 
otherwise). 


Candidates Age 


High School Intermediate B.Sc. 


Divi- Year Divi¬ 
sion sion 


Year Divi- Year Divi¬ 
sion sion 


Higher 

degrees 


Permanent appointment 


A’ 

• * 

24 

II 

1940 

II 

1942 

11 

1944 

11 

1946 

D. Phil.— 
1949. 

'B' 

• » 

26 

I 

1941 

1 

1943 

n 

1945 

11 

1947 

(a) 

•• 

•C' 


22 

1 

1942 

1 

1944 

i 

1946 

I 

1948 



Officiating appointment 


‘D’ 

27 

ir 

1940 

I 

1942 

11 

1944 

11 

1946 D. Phil.— 
1949 

•F.’ 

26 

ii 

1939 

11 

1941 

II 

1943 

11 

1945 D. Phil.- 
1949. 

*F’ 

34 

i 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

•• 

I 

.. D. Phil.- 
(Glasgow 


5. Publications 


0 . Teaching experience 


(a) 3rd in order of merit. 

(b) 5th in order of merit. 

(c) 1st in order of merit. 

‘A’ had published articles. 

‘B* had read a paper before the Indian Scienco 
Congress. 

‘C’l 

*D’t .. .. Nil. 

•E’ { 

•p*J 


A] 

‘B'V .. 

‘C J 


7 . Recommendations of Selection 
Committee. 


‘D’ Assistant Professor in Chemistry for one year 
at Biria College, Pilani. Assistant Chemisf to 
U. P. Government. 

‘E’ Nil. 

‘F’ A technical assistant at the Ordinance Labo¬ 
ratories, Kanpur, for two years. A lecturer in 
Chemistry, Bareilly College, for 3 years. Was for 
some time at the Corporation Gas Works, Glasgow, 
and worked at the Sri Ram Institute for Industrial 
Research Delhi. 

1st July, 1950. 

For permanent post .. First .. ‘A* 


For officiating post 


First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 
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APPENDIX 17 Uv) 

Case no. 4. 


1. Appointment 

2. Qualifications required 


3. Number of candidates 

4. Educational qualifications 


Lecturer in Botany—1949. 

A good Master’s or higher degree in the subject; 
research and teaching experience will be an addi¬ 
tional qualification. 

8 . 

(degrees are of Allahabad University unless stated 
otherwise). 


High School Intermediate B.Sc. M.Sc. 


Candidates 

Age —-— 

Division 

Year 

Division 

Year 

Division 

Year 

Division 

Year 

‘A’ 

23 

Not given 

11 

1943 

II 

1945 

II 

1947 

*B* 

22 1/2 

I 

1942 

I 

1944 

III 

1946 

I 

1949 

to 

•c* 

23 

II 

1942 

11 

1945 

I 

1947 

(Agra) 

11 

1949 

D’ 

21 

I 

1943 

I 

1945 

I 

1947 

I 

1949 

to 


(а) 1st in order of merit. 

(б) 1st in order of merit in Agr. Botany. 

5. Research work „ .. ‘A’ Research assistant. Scientific Research Com* 

mittee, 1948 ; published one paper. 

‘B’ Nil. 

•c 

*D’ Research assistant in Allahabad University. 

6. Teaching experience .. .. ‘A’ a teacher for one year at Ewing Christian College 

Allahabad. 

‘B* Nil. 

‘C’ a lecturer at the Shia Degree College, Lucknow, 
since July, 1949. 

7. Recommendation of Section 15 th September, 1949 
Committee : 

First ‘A. 

Secone ‘B. 

Third‘C, 
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APPENDIX 17 yV) 

Case no 5 


1. Appointment 

2 . Qualification required 


3. Number of candidatet 


Lecturer in History—1947. 

“A" Good Master’s degree to teach ancient Indian 
and European history up to M.A. standard. 
Experience of teaching and research will be an 
additional qualification.” 

17. 


4. Educational qualifications .. (degrees are of Allahabad University unless stated 

otherwise). 


High School Intermediate B.A. M.A. 

Candidates Age — — ■ - - - ----Higher 

Divi- Year Divi- Year Divi- Year Divi- Year 
sion sion sion sion degrees 


•A’ 


33 # 

II 

1931 

II 

1933 

11 

1935 

(a) 

n 1937 D. Phil.— 
1943. 

‘B’ 

•• 

43 





II 

1924 

(Cal.). 

I 1926 (*)Ph. D.-1938 
(Dacca). (London). 

‘C* 

* % 

77 

II 

1935 

II 

1937 

11 

1939 

II 1941 D. Phil.— 


(a) B.A. (Hons.) II, 1936. 

( b ) 1st in order of merit. 


5. Publications ‘A’ Nil. 

‘B‘ Contributed 14 articles. 

‘C’ Has published several research papers. 

6. Teaching experience . ‘A’ teacher at Intermediate Colleges for three years, 

and a temporary lecturer in History at Allahabad 
University since 1945. 

‘B’ lecturer at Dacca University since, 1929. 

‘C part time lecturer for one year at Allahabad 
University. Thereafter lecturer at Morris College. 
Nagpur. In the Central Provinces Educational 
Service, Nagpur, since November, 1945. 

7 Recommendation of Selection 13th September, 1947. 

Committee. 

‘A’. 
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APPENDIX 17 (vi) 

Case bo. 6. 


1. Appointment 

2. Qt tali Heat ions required 

3. Number of candidates .. 

4. Educational qualifications 


Lecturer in Modern Indian History—1951. 

“4 good Master’s degree in the subject, preferably 
with teaching and research qualifications.’’ 

24. 

(degrees are of Allahabad University unless stated 
otherwise.) 


High School Intermediate R.A. M.A, 


Candidates 

Age 

Divi¬ 

sion 

Year 

Divi¬ 

sion 

Year 

Divi¬ 

sion 

■Year 

Divi¬ 

sion 

Year degrees 

‘A’ 

26 

ii 

1941 

hi 

1943 

ii 

1945 

ii 

1947 

‘B’ 

21 

i 

1945 

i 

1947 

i 

1949 

i 

1951 

(«) 

‘C 

32 

ii 

1935 

ii 

1937 

ii 

1939 

(h) 

ii 

1942 D.Phil, J949 
(0 

‘D’ 

26 

i 

1940 

n 

1942 

n 

1944 

(d) 

ii 

194S 





(a) 1st in ord 

er of merit. 




(/>) B. A. Hans. (History) IT, 1940. 

(c) 1 ;t in MarJern Indian History. 

(</) LL.B. (Agra) I, 1950. 

5. Research .. . . .. ‘A’ has published 5 papers. 

‘B’ Nil. 

‘C’ author of tw o books. 

‘D’ Nil. 

6. Teaching experience .. .. ‘A’temporary lecturer in History in Allahabad 

University since November, 1948. 

‘B’ Head of the History Department, D. A. V. Degree 
College, Orai, since July, 1951. 

‘C Assistant Professor of History, Balwant Rajput 
College, Agra, Since 1947. 

‘D - Senior Lecturer in History, Darbar Post-graduate 
College, Rewa, since 1948. 

of Selection 11th December, 1951, 

First ‘A’. 

Secoid ‘B’ and ‘C’ 

Third ‘D’. 


7. Recommendation 
Committee. 
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APPENDIX 17 (vi/) 

Case no. 7. 

1. Appointment .. .. Three lecturers in Physics—1949, 

2. Qualifications required .. “A good Master’s degree or higher degree in the 

subject. Research and teaching experience will 
be additional qualifications.” 

3 . Number of candidates .. 11 , 

4 . Educational qualifications . . (degrees are of Allahabad University unless stated 

orbrwisc). 


High School Intermediate B.Sc. M.Sc. 

Candidates Age---—-—- 

Division Year Division Year Division Year Division Year 


•A* 


21 

II 

1941 

I 

1943 

I 

1945 

II 

1947 

•B’ 


23 

II 

1941 

II 

1943 

II 

1946 

II 

1949 

‘C’ 

... 

22 1/2 

I 

1941 

I 

1943 

I 

1945 

(a) 

II 

1947 

•D’ 

•• 

22 

I 

1942 

I 

1944 

I 

1946 

(b) 

I 

1949 

(c) 


•• 

26 

I 

1941 

I 

1943 

Hons. 

B. H. U. 

1945 

id) 

1 

B. H. U. 

1947 

(*> 

•F 


22 1/2 

I 

1942 

I 

1944 

if) 

I 

Utkal 

1946 

II 

194 8 
iff) 

‘G’ 

•• 

22 1/2 


-• 

1 

1942 

II 

1944 

I 

1946 

(h) 

‘H’ 


27 

I 

1938 

1 

1940 

I 

1942 

III 

1946 

T 


23 

II 

1940 

II 

1942 

I 

1944 

II 

1947 

‘J’ 


28 

I 

1937 

II 

1939 

II 1943 

(Hons.) 

II 

1944 

‘K’ 


23 





II 

1946 

II 

1948 


( a ) 6th in order of merit. 

( b) 1st in order of merit. 

(c) 1st in order Of merit. 

(d) 2nd in order of merit. 

( e ) 2nd in order of merit. 
if) 1st in order of merit. 

(g) 3rd in order of merit, 

(h) 1st in order of merit. 

5. Research work .. ‘A’ had done research since September, 1948. 

‘B’ Nil. 

‘C’ had published four papers. 

‘D’l 

•F’ ■ .. Nil, 

’F’ ^ 

‘G’J 

‘H’ 5 research publications. 

‘1’ was working as a research scholar. 

‘J’ 1 research paper prepared for publication. 

‘K’ was a research scholar in Allahabad University. 

6. Teaching experience .. ‘A’l Nil. 

•B’J 

‘C’ research assistant in Allahabad University. 

•D’l .. Nil. 

‘F.’ J 

‘F’ part time lecturer irr-Allahabad University since 
August, 1948. 

‘G’ research assistant. 

’H’ lecturer in Allahabad University since January, 
1948. 

T Nil. 

‘J’ lecturer at the Agricultural Institute, Nairn', from 
July, 1945, to May, 1946: lecturer, Agricultural 
Institute, Kanpur, from May, 1946, to July, 1948 ; 
temporary lecturer Allahabad University since August 
August, 1949. 

‘K’ part time lecturer in Allahabad University from 
3rd September, 1949. 

T. Recommendation of Selection 17th September, 1949, 

Committee F* rs t ‘C’ 

Second ‘F’ 

Third ’J’ 

Fourth ‘K’ 

Fifth ‘B’ 
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APPENDIX 17 (vi/7) 

Case no. S. 

1. Appointment .. .. Woman Lecturer in Philosophy—1948. 

2. Qualifications required . . “Only candidates with good M.A. degree preferably 

with teaching and general experience need apply. 
Knowledge of Indian Philosophy and Experimental 
Psychology will be additional qualifications." 

3. Number of candidates .. 9. 

4. Educational qualifications .. (degrees are of Allahabad L T niversity unless stated 

otherwise) 


High School Intermediate B.A. M.A. 

Candidates Age--—*—--------- 

Division Year Division Year Division Year Division Year 


‘A’ 

(25) 

II 

1939 

III 

1941 

II 

1943 

II 1945 

•B’ 

23 

I 

1939 

I 

1941 

Hons. I 
Dacca 

1944 

(a) 

I 1945 
Dacca. 

•e 

26 

1 

1939 

1 

1941 

11 

1943 

II 1945 
(6) 

‘D’ 

49 1/2 

II 

1917 

* ' 

* * 

1924 

DePanw. 

1925 

Chicago. 


(a) 1st in order of merit. 

( b) 2nd in order of merit. 


5. Research work .. .. ‘A’ a research scholar. 

*B’ Nil 

‘C* carrying on research work in Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity. 

‘D’ had published six articles. 

6. Teaching experience : .. 'A’ Nil. 

‘B’ a lecturer in Qamrunnisa Girls College, Dacca, 
from August to October, 1945 ; lecturer in Allah¬ 
abad University from July, 1947, to May, 1948. 
‘C’ a temporary lecturer in Philosophy in Allahabad 
University from 20th July to 30th September, 
1947. 

*D’ lecturer, Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, 
1925—1935 ; teacher, Arya Kanya Pathshala High 
School, Allahabad, 1935—46 and in the Ewing 
Christian College, since 1946. 

7. Recommendation of Selection 23rd July, 1948. 

Committee. First ‘A’ 

Second ‘B’ 

Third ‘C’ 
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APPENDIX 17 (ix) 
Case no. 9. 


1. Appointment .. Lecturer ill Commerce 1949 

2. Qualifications required .. “A good Master’s Degree and should be able to teach 

commercial subjects up to the M. Com. standards 
research ami teaching experience viill be additi¬ 
onal qualifications.” 

3. Number of candidates 16. 

4. Educational qualifications .. (degrees arc of Allahabad University unless staled 

otherwise). 


Candidates 


High Sc 

diool 

T atomic 

diate 

B. Com. 

M. O 

■m. 

Age 

Division 

Year 

Division 

Year Division Year 

Division 

Year 

‘A’ 

21 

II 

1943 

I 

1945 

II 1947 

I 

1949 

(a) 

‘B’ 

25 

II 

1939 

II 

1941 

II 1943 

11 

1545 

•C’ 

22 

11 

1942 

II 

1944 

II 1946 

I 

1949 

(b) 

‘D’ 

22 

I 

1912 

I 

1945 

I 1947 

(c) 

I 

1949 

00 


5. Research work 


6. Teaching experience ., 


7. Recommendation of 
Committee. 


(a) 2nd in order of merit. 

(/>) 3rd in order of merit. 

(c) 1st in order of merit. 

(d) 1st in order of merit. 

.. ‘A’ Nil. 

‘B’ Published several articles ; worked as an appren¬ 
tice in a firm of Bombay. 

‘C’ Nil. 

‘D’ Nil. 

.. 'A' 1 

( Nil. 

‘C* I 
■D’ j 

Selection July 30, 1949. 

First ‘A’ 

Second ‘B’ 


Third ‘C’ 
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I. Appointment 
Z. Qualifications required 


3. Number of candidates 

4. Educational qualifications 


APPENDIX 17 (x) 

Case no. 10. 

.. Two Lecturers in Zoology—1950, 

.. “Applicants must possess a good Master’s degree in 
the subject preferably with some teaching and 
research experience." 

.. 18. 

.. (degrees are of Allahabad University unless stated 
otherwise). 


Candidates 

Age 

High School 

Intermediate B.Sc. 

M.Sc. 


Divi¬ 

sion 

Year 

Divi¬ 

sion 

Year Divi- Year 
sion 

Divi¬ 

sion 

Year 

degrees 

‘A* 

36 



•• 

II 1937 1 

(Hons.) 

1938 

L.T. 1942 
Theory II 
Practical II 

B’ 

28 

I 

1941 

i 

1943 II 1946 

i 

1948 

(a) 


•c 

23 

III 

1941 

ii 

1943 Pass 1946 

i 

1949 

(b) 


‘D’ 

39 


•• 

•• 

.. Ill 1933 

HI 

1935 

D. Phil.— 
1947. 





(а) 1st in order of merit. 

(б) 1st in order of merit. 





5. Research work 


6. Teaching experience .. 


7. Recommendation of 
Committee. 


‘A’ Nil. 

‘B* a research scholar in Allahabad University. 

‘C’ conducting research in Allahabad University. 

•D’ NiL 

‘A* Entomological assistant, Indian Agricultural 
Institute, New Delhi 1942-44 ; Lecturer in Zoology. 
Meerut College, 1944-45 ; Pest Control Officer in 
the Directorate of Food Inspection, New Delhi, 
1945-47 ; a Demonstrator in Zoology—Entomology 
in Central College of Agriculture, New Delhi, 
since 1947. 

■c } 

‘D’ A Museum Assistant in the College of Science 
Nagpur, 1940—42; a Laboratory Assistant in 
Zoology Department, Allahabad University, 1942 ; 
a temporary lecturer in Zoology in Allahabad Uni¬ 
versity since 1946. 


Selection 21st July, 1950. 

For first post — 

First .. 

.. ’A’ 

Second 

.. ‘B’ 

Third .. 

.. C’ 

For second post — 

First .. 

... D’ 

Second 

... ‘A* 

Third .. 

... ‘B’ 


APPENDIX 18 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

FOR THE 

ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 

BY 

S. R. RANGANATHAN, M. A., L.T., F.L.A., 

President, Indian Library Association, 
Secretary, Madras .Library Association. 
Librian Benaras Hindu University. 

ALLAHABAD 

1947 
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COSPECTUS 

It has been a pleasure to visit the Allahabad University at the invita¬ 
tion of its Library Committee and to avail myself of the opportunity given by 
the Vice-Chancellor to put up concrete proposals for the development of its 
Library. I should also like to record the immense help which Prof. Dastoor 
and Mr. Trivedi gave me in studying the present position and envisaging the 
possible future developments of the University. 

The first chapter relates the function of the University to the needs ot 
independent India and also depicts the role of the library in the discharging 
of its function. The second chapter traces the evolution in the functions oi 
the university and work out in greater detail the library implications of its 
functions. 

The third chapter discusses the psychological and the economic con 
siderations which have led to the Open Access system in libraries, sets forth 
the safe-guards needed for an Open Acces System and pleads for its intro¬ 
duction. 

Th fourth chapter deals with the library building and gives two alter¬ 
native schemes: Extension of the existing building by the addition of a 
stack-room or erection of new buildings on the vacant site opposite to the 
Sir Sunder Lai Hostel in the University Road. 

The fifth chapter deals with Man-Power. It works out the stall 
necessary for efficient organisation and service. It also deals with the appoint 
ment and training of the staff. 

The sixth chapter is devoted to finance. Having indicated the pro¬ 
portion that the library alloment should bear to the total expenditure of the 
university, it makes a per-capita , approach and functional approach to the 
finance of the library. 

The seventh chapter devotes itself to suggestions for the improvement oi 
administration. It also deals with the technical work of classification and 
cataloguing. 

The eighth chapter sets forth a five-year programme, with its financial 
implications. 

The ninth chapter appeals that a long-term-view must be taken in 
dealing with the economics of library service. 


Benaras: 

3rd March, 1947. 


S. R. RANGANATHAN. 
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CHAPTER 1 

FOREGROUND 

It is a good augury that most of our universities have begun to think 
of their libraries. That the teachers and the taught alike are loud in their 
complaint about the condition of their university Library is a sign of aware¬ 
ness, which filled my heart with hope during the three days 1 spent at Allahabad. 
The intensification of this awareness at the present moment is not an isolated 
phenomenon. It is a concomitant of the new awakening with which the 
atmosphere of our Motherland is getting charged. This awakening has now 
reached the ‘look-ahead’ stage. This means that the attitude of complaint 
and awareness can lead to real and permanent good, only if those at the head 
of affairs develop a new outlook. They should be prepared to cut new- 
ground. In planning for the future, they should not merely look back or 
look around at the other Indian University libraries, which are still linger¬ 
ing in their Victorian stage or only struggling to get off from it. This would 
be a fatally wrong method to decide the pace of progress at the present mo¬ 
ment The worm inside the chrysalis can not derive any benefit by looking- 
back at its past or at the other worms in a similar or more primitive state. 
It must look, ahead and boldly break its shell and begin to (ly and give up 
crawling. The change to be contemplated by the Allahabad University 
Library is not one in quantity but in quality. The change in quality will 
inevitably involve change in quantity too. But mere hypertrophy of the larve 
W'ill not result in the butterfly, though it is certainly far larger than the larve. 
Growth at certain epochs involves total transformation as from larve to butter¬ 
fly. India is now in such an epoch. It will be well to examine the character 
of the present epoch in preparing the foreground for the development of 
Libraries in general and the Allahabad University Library in particular. 

11. Shaking of) Stupor— During th last two hundred years our nation has 
been in a state of stupor. It is during this time that phenomenal intellectual 
advance had been made by humanity. Th progress made in the sciences— 
material, vital as well as social—during this period is a thousand times more 
than wliat was made in all the preceding milleniums taken together. Now 
that we are shaking off our stupor, we have to cover an immense ground to 
overtake the world. 

12. Pressure of Population.— Secondly, during the centuries of our stupor, 
we have grown enormously in number and the pressure of population has 
grown too much for the okl methods of deriving our sustenance from nature. 

13. Mesmerised into a Mood of Complasrence— These two factors may be 
easily realised. But there is another subtle factor which characterises the 
present epoch. During the last twm centuries, we had been ‘looked after’ by 
somebody else. We had been accustomed, tar too effectively, to lean on 
foreigners for all our requirements. We had been mesmerised into a mood 
of complascence and made to say, "Why should we weave clothes as Manches¬ 
ter does it for us 7 Why make cars as America is making them r" It had made 
us depend for our umbrellas on" Austria, for our toys on Japan ; our 
lubricants and the very salt without which our food would be inedible, our 
intertia used to make us wait to get from abroad. This kind of dependent 
life has made our facilities nearly detune. In llieir own interests, the 
foreigners has been insisting on our continuing in that state. I shall mention 
two instances which happened within the last ten years. When a University- 
Library made an appeal ior a large grant on the grouncV that it had to recon¬ 
dition itself to feed research-workers, the Secretary to the Government said 
"Why should an Indian University undertake research, when all the necessary 
research is being done in Great Britain ?” When another University Library 
put up proposals for longer hours and increase of staff to serve the Departments 
of Research in the measure of their need, the Registrar of the University— 
a foreigner-opposed it and based his opposition on the amazing ground that the 
Research Departments were only a ritual appendage, that they were incapable 
of real research and that the demand from the librarian was theoretical and 
fanciful. 

14. Need for Cultivation of Human Resources.— But all these conditions 
threaten to change all too suddenly. Yes ; it is sudden. it is true that we 
had been crying for independence for more than half a century ; and yet when 

June 1948 was announced as the ‘zero hour’, it did daze us. The British 
Cabinet itself seems to have meant it to daze us. It compared it to ‘shock 
therapy.’ This sudden appearance of freedom at our door step should pre¬ 
cipitate a new outlook in us with regard to education, universities, and libra¬ 
ries. The freedom brings in its train a heavy load of responsibilities, Our 
universities must change their outlook if our people are to live their ireedom 
with profit and in comfort. Our universities should now reinterpret their 
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function. Their business is hereafter to help in the cultivation of our re¬ 
sources. Cultivation of the material, plant and animal resources will be the 
end- product of their new function ; but their primary job is the cultivation 
of the human resources. The cultivation of the .other resources depends essen¬ 
tially on prior cultivation of the human resources. This implies intensi¬ 
fication of research ; and this in its turn implies a richer library, functioning 
on a far higher pitch both on the side of organisation and on that of per¬ 
sonnel. 

15. Means for the Cultivation of Human Resources.—\t has, further, to he 
remembered that the cultivation of the human mind is a life-long progress ; it 
does not end when the student is abandoned by the University; consequently 
it is an imperative duty of the university to fit the student with capacity to 
continue his education throughout his life and not merely to fill his mind with 
so much knowledge. At the stage of its continuation beyond the university, 
education becomes self-education and the main aid has to be libraries. The 
moral is obvious. The state must fill the country with a net-work of public 
libraries to aid the perpetual cultivation of human resources. The schools and 
the universities must change their technique and accustom the pupils and 
the students in the process of self-education with the aid of libraries. No 
doubt the personality of the teacher is paramount in all educational institu¬ 
tions. But he has to remember that his ward will not have the benefit of 
his personality in further education after he leaves him and that it is, there¬ 
fore, part of his duty to train his ward in educating himself with the aid of 
a library. This means two things. His method of teaching should make 
the development of his ward depend as much on the library as on his own 
tuition. It also means that the university should step up its library to a higher 
functional level. It must provide plenty of books; it must provide great 
comfort ; and above all it must provide powerful personalities, who will not 
only organise the books in an effective way but can also establish contact bet¬ 
ween book and students in a pleasurable and profitable way. 

CHAPTER 2 

BACKGROUND 

With the above foreground stretching into the vast vista of national 
need, let ns examine the background furnished by the immediate past of the 
university. 

21. Two Older Functions of the U nine r.s/ty.—The universities of modem 
India have gone through three stages. 1857 saw the establishment of three 
universities, primarily for examining and awarding degrees to those fit for 
recruitment to the lower civil services. At the turn of the present century, 
thought was turned on teaching work and a few Universities were established 
primarily for teaching. I find that the Allahabad University which began 
in 1887 with the older objective was transformed by the 1921 Act into a 
residential teaching University. As it is happening in other universities of this 
type, research activities have taken shape in many of the departments of the 
University and this function will gain far greater importance in the immediate 
future when the University will have to prepare the upper qualities of the 
youth of the country for invention, leadership and intensive service in an 
independent India. Thus we recognise two important functions to be dis¬ 
charged by the University:— 

(1) 'in prepare undergraduates for primary and post-graduate degrees; 

and 

(2) To promote research in every department of knowledge. 

22. A new ThirU Function.—As shown in section 15, there is also a third 
function which the University will have to taken up. If our people are to be 
capable of self-education and continue improving their capacity to live at the 
high level which the crowded and dosely-knit modern world demands, they 
should be adepts in the use of printed resources. Capacity to use them can only 
be induced by deliberate training and this training must be given before the 
students leave the University. 

23. Library Implications of the First two Functions.— Each one of these 
functions points to the need for making the Library of the University'a vital 
part of its life. 

23 (i). Libraries and Teaching.—Even teaching under-graduate is today 
undergoing so much change that it is no longer possible to do that work 
efficiently either by mere lectures or through dictation of notes or through a 
few prescribed text-books. lectures can only be the means of Tousing the curio¬ 
sity of students and setting the ferment in action, as it were. Ready-made 
digests and notes incapacitate and dehumanise students and stifle all curiosity 
and self-direction which are the spring for healthy growth. Students must be 
set on fire, as it were, by a few stimulating talks, charged with an irrepressible 
desire to find out and know and then turned on to a fine collection of books 
other than text books which they could browse round proper guidance by 
competent staff and build up their knowledge by considerable self-exploration. 
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23 (2). Libraries and Research. —The research side of the University, it need 
hardly be said, could not utilise its full time to its distinctive work unless the 
research-workers, staff and students alike, could find in the Library not only a 
fairly complete collection of books and periodicals embodying nascent thought 
no matter where it might originated or in what language it might be found 
embodied, but also manned by a specialised Library staff who can speak, as it 
were, their own respective languages and share with them the task of finding 
out the wavefront of knowledge with which they have to reckon. Indeed it is 
now' accepted that research w’ork in any subject is a cooperative venture in which 
the research workers and the Library staff should play their respective parts as 
efficiently as possible. _ The man in the library should release for the man in 
the laboratory or in the cloisters the time he would otherwise have to spend in 
searching for the information required for the furtherance of his work. This 
kind of co-operation is necessary, not only to save time for the research worker, 
but also to save him from wasting his energies over fields that have been or are 
being already covered in some other parts of the world. Co-operation will be 
possible only if the research worker and the Library staff who should co¬ 
operate with him, are of the same status. It is a tragic truth that the continu¬ 
ance of the Library staff in the lower status to which they were assigned last 
century invariably make it impossible for the research worker either to expect 
or to accept the best services which is due to him from the Library. 

These considerations emphasise the high tone in which the University 
Library should function in the discharge it its obligations to the research side 
of the University. 

24. Library Implications of the Third Function —With regard to the third 
and the new function of the University, namely, training our youth in the 
purposive use of library resources, it is necessary that the library should have a 
corps of Reference Assistants, specialising in different departments of knowledge. 
The business of these Assistants should be to contact each student individually 
and put him exactly and expeditiously along-side the materials in the Library 
with which his own mind can resonate in comfort and profit. Persons of 
superior ability, who are at the head of affairs and who had been accustomed to 
use books with ease and without aid, often fail to realise how artificial books are. 
The youth can understand words when spoken. The mental life of the human 
race has been built up by the use of words and pictures. Words are only sounds 
to most persons. They are not both sounds and printed signs. Their use of a 
concept is different from the use by one who is associating it with a printed 
word. The artificiality of communicating concepts by printed words makes it 
obligatory' that throughout the the University stage, there must be a special 
crops of men—professors of hooks—who ran employ the special technique devise 
and constantly being improved by their profession to develop in the students the 
necessary skill and mental set to like and enjoy the company of books and to 
draw from them, with ease, inspiration information and recreation. A mere 
arranging of books and leaving them in charge of famished, semi-literate counter 
clerks and illiterate ‘book-lifters’ passing rich on Rs.12 a month will not help 
the university to discharge its new and third duty to the general community 
which maintains it. 

I felt for a time baffled by the restriction placed not only by the old build 
ing but also by the recent construction known as the Darbhanga Hall. Even 
the best possible solution I have been able to find out would involve considera¬ 
ble wastage in recurring changes, inefficiency in service, unavoidable harm to 
books; for the readers may secrete places and corners where they would fall a 
victim to the tempatation of all sorts. As a matter of fact this has constrained 
me to recommend the abandonment of the present building by the Library, the 
use of it by the university for some other purpose to which it may be better 
suited and to erect a new building for the library, designed as a libraiy on a 
strictly functional basis and with all the mobility and adjustability which a live, 
ever-growing library would demand. 


CHAPTER 3 
Open Access 

It is too much of an anachronism today to deny access to the Book-shelves 
and to make the reader wait on the other side of the barrier till the book could 
be found and handed over to him. No doubt the term “Open Access” will bring 
to one’s mind the possible lass and mutilation. I shall deal with each of thes* 
subjects. 

3i. Mutilation —I shall take up mutilation first. One could mutilate a 
book only in privacy. Privacy, every reader gets when he is reading the library 
book either in the Reading room or in his home. Even within a reading room 
it is impossible to have a close watch over every reader. Open access does not 
add much to the opportunity to mutilate books. It would be particularly so if 
there is adequate reference staff who personally helh each reader and irrcidently 
deny privacy to the reader when he is in the stack-room. It is a matter of 
experience that mutilation in an open access system is not of a higher order than 
in a close system. This means that denying open access is by no means a method 
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of minimising mutilation. The only method to be adopted to minimise it is 
to turn public opinion on the problem by contacting the students individaully, 
in groups and occasionally collectively. This method is no doubt slow in 
results. It also requires persistence* but it is a sure method. At any rate 
multilation can not be used as an argument against Open Access. 

32. Loss(l) Viewed from the side of books ,—With regard to loss, there is 
no denying that risk of loss does increase with open access. It may reach an 
appalling dimension if open access is introduced rashly without safeguards. 
But during the last 50 years the library profession has begun to practice safe¬ 
guarded open access system with very good results. The following are the 
safeguards : — 

J. All entrance and exit to the library should be strictly through the 
wicket gates controlled by the counter staff. 

2. livery other opening like windows, doors and ventilaters should be 

fitted with weld-mesh shutters to prevent books being handed out 
through them. 

3. Rare, valuable and out-of-print books should be in a separate 

sequence where access is not allowed. 

■1. Certain kind of text-books and treatises which gain momentarily 
abnormal examination-value should also be segregated and given 
out only on application. 

5. Similar segregation of pamphlets which can easily be smuggled. 

So much from the side of books, now we shall examine the human side. 

(2) Viewed from the Human Side—Readers fall into three classes. Those 
that are scrupulously honest at one extreme, those who are unreclaimable 
criminals at the other extreme and the majority who are in the borderland. 
The first category will not add to loss of books if open access is introduced 
The second category will take their toll even without open access. The 
problem therefore reduces itself to the large number who are neither saints nor 
criminals by nature. The library profession has found that they can be 
kept on the side of honesty if the library is kept open on holidays and for long 
hours particularly after College hours, so that they are sure to get their reading 
materials whenever they are in mood to read. Another factor which makes 
them true friend of the Library is the provision of personal and sympathetic 
attention and prompt and exact service. A third helpful factor is a helpful 
order of books on the shell' with guides of all kinds—for the tier, gangway, bay, 
shelf and so on. Absence of these helps usually results in deterioration of 
tempo leading to criminal tendencies. 

Apart from this there should also be vigilance both in the stack-room and 
at the counter. 

One of the methods usually employed 'to steal a book is to pull out the 
reading matter from the binding and tie up the flexible sheets of the books under¬ 
neath the "Dhotis''. This is mentioned to show the kind of vigilance that will 
have to be exercised. 

33. Inex itable loss—Eve n with the best of safeguards, the most human 
treatment possible and vigilance of a higher order, there will be some loss. The 
authorities of the library should be prepared for it. In British libraries loss of 
one look for an issue of 1000 Vols. is considered as tolerable. The American 
libraries are prepared to face even a higher percentage of loss. They do so 
for the following reasons : 

1. Such a rate oi loss is considered as a fair price for the enormous 

increase in tire use of books which open access invariably stimulates. 

2. liven on socio-legal-grounds they argue that it is unjust to penalize 

the honest flock of the community and deny them the immense 
benefit of open access simply because there are a few criminals in 
the community who could neither be detected nor prevented from 
their mischief. 

3. On purely sociological ground, they argue that the patorns of a library 

are only a random sample of the community. Until the communi¬ 
ty as a whole is absolutely purified, the community will have to 
face the consequence of its possessing criminal-minded members. 
It does so in all spheres of activities. It cannot hold so in all. 
It cannot hold a contrary attitude in the sphere of library service. 

If we remember that safeguarded open access system will not give 
open access to rare and valuable and irreplaceable books ; loss will 
be most incident only in the case of ordinary books. These books 
are not eternal entities by any means. Hardly any of these books 
will be fit for use after being circulated about a hundred times 
which means for about two years. If it has served well at least 
for a year, it becomes fit for withdrawal from circulation. The 
old Victorian notion that every scrap of paper once accessioned 
in a library be preserved permanently and for ever is derived 
from a sense of property in books which originated in the medieval 
age when a book often meant a unique manuscript of considerable 
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money value also. Today the printed books do not have that 
money value, they are not unique; in fact, they grow out of 
date in their thought-content and are replaced by more uptodate 
books from time to time. The library authorities in the West 
argue that it is wrnog to continue in these days of cheap, rapid 
and plentiful printing, attitudes that were necessary in he centuries 
prior to the invention of printing. 

5. Another ground on which open access is practised in Western 
libraries and in some of the libraries of India also, is based on the 
view that the library is a social institution. It is indeed a kind 
of social power-station where the minds of the members of the 
community are energised. The thought energy that lies locked 
up in a potential state in books is transformed by libraries to a 
kinetic state in which it can stimulate the mind of a reader into 
helpful activity. Thus a library represents transformation of 
energy. There is a well known law in Thermodynamics that it is 
not possible to transform energy to an easily available state with 
cent percent efficiency i.e. without some dissipation and loss. The 
Library cannot escape this inexorable law of nature ; if books are 
to do their job for the community we must be prepared for loss 
due to wear and tear and a loss to some extent due also to uncivic 
propensity in some of our brethren. Viewed in the larger context 
of ultimate national economy—economy due to better informed 
people and economy due to the enormous saving in men-hours 
which open access will effect in the getting of information by the 
people—the risk of loss involved in the introduction of open access 
is negligible. 

34. Conclusion.— I should therefore urge on the University which has to 
lift up the youth of our hand to a higher level of civic life, to take the necessary 
risk and provide open-access with all the approved safeguards I have already 
mentioned viz; 

1. Treatment of building ; 

2. Helpful classified arrangement of books ; 

3. Helpful guides; 

4 . Provision of the necessary staff for vigilance; 

5. Extension of the library hours and the working days of the library; 

6. Creation of proper public opinion among the students by every legiti¬ 
mate method, that the library belongs to them and that they should safeguard 
its contents ; and above all. 

7. Provision of reference service which would give them such a degree of 
satisfaction that will wean them away from any tendency to behave badly by 
the library. 


CHAPTER 4 
Library Building 

41. Alternative I—To make the library building functionally effective, it 
is necessary to separate the Stack room from the Reading room. The existing 
building can, with some improvements, be made to accommodate : 

(i) A Reading room for the under-graduates with the Counter; 

(ii) A Reading room for post-graduate research students; 

(iii) A reading room for the academic staff; and 

(it. 1 ) Office room for the Library. 

The extension to the building should, therefore, be in the form of a separate 
Stack room, about 150 ft. by 40 ft. running parallel to the existing building on 
its South side with an enclosed courtyard about 30 ft. broad separating them. I 
find that the fore-ground on the South side of the present building measures 
130 ft. If the Stack room is put up as I have suggested, there will still be 60 ft. 
of foreground beween the wall of the Stack room and the Sir Ganganatha Jha 
Road. The distribution of windows and the southern elevation of the Stack 
room could not be in keeping with the general architectural features of the rest 
of the buildings—unless of course the Architect could contemplate some suitable 
external treatment without in any way interfering with the functional require¬ 
ments for which the Stack-Room is constructed. It would be helpful if the 
Municipal Board could be persuaded to hand over the Sir Ganganath Jha Road 
to the University. I find that one of the halls of the University situated on the 
other side of the road and that there is no other property. If the road could 
thus be absorbed into the fore-ground and the public do not have access to it, 
we shall have freedom to design the Stack room in the way in which it shoutd 
be. 
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I have already shown to the Vice-Chancellor and Dr. Dutsoor blue-prints 
of the Stack room and its details. Copies of these Blue-prints and those for 
other items connected with the Library can be had from Mr. R. R. Sharma, 
Architect, (160, Llyod’s Road, Roypattah, Madras) who is my co-author in the 
preparation of my forth-coming book on “Library buildings and furniture”, 
with the tack located, as suggested above, the ground floor of the old building 
can be modified to serve as Reading Room for the academic staff and the research 
students and to provide a suite of seminar rooms. The Darbhanga Buildings, 
which will be the general Reading Room, will have in its south-west cornor, the 
sole Issue Counter. The only point of entrance and exit to the entire Library 
buildings will be located there with wicket-gates controlled by the counter staff. 
All other doorways and windows should be provided with weld-mesh or iron 
netting shutters. I have discussed with Mr. Trivedi the further minor alterna¬ 
tions that would be necessary in the old building. I need not give all these 
details here. 

The up-stairs of the old building will not be required for Library purposes. 
In fact the Library will gain considerably by giving it away. Fortunately 
the stair-cases are outside ; this makes it possible to make the first floor indepen¬ 
dent of the Library. 

42. Alternative 2.—By far the most satisfactory thing would be to locate 
the Library in the vacant site opposite to the Sir Sunder Lai Hostel on the 
University Road. This site is almost mid-way between the Science and the Arts 
Colleges and within a few minutes’ walk from both. There will be no need to 
have a Branch and divide the all too small staff between two buildings. The 
site is amidst hostels and within five minutes’ walk from any College. As I am 
envisaging that the Library will have to function from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. includ¬ 
ing all Sundays and holidays, this central site has great advantages. 

If these proposals are approved and the new building can be conceived and 
designed as a Library satisfying all the requirements of mobility which I have 
already stressed, I shall be glad to be of help in working out the details. I have 
already shown the ground-plan for such a design to the Vice-Chancellor and 
Dr. Dustoor. At the prevailing cost of building materials and labour the new 
building may cost about 8 lakhs, including fittings. 


CHAPTER 5 
Man-Power 

51. Staff for Service and Maintenance.— Staff is required for : 

(1) Selecting, purchasing, and accessioning the reading materials— Administra¬ 
tive work in short. 

(2) Classifying and Cataloguing them —Technical work in short. 

(3) Keeping them in proper order in the shelves, keeping them in good repair 
by attending to binding books and shelving the books returned after us e—Shelf 
xvork in short. 

(4) Charging and discharging the books taken out of the library for study 
at home and the routine connected with enrolment of members and their with¬ 
drawal—which implies on an average an admission of about 2,000 members and 
the withdrawal of an equal member in each year— Counter work in short; and 

(5) Establishing contact by personal service between the right reader and 
the right book, at the right time and in the right manner— Reference Service in 
short. 

At present categories (1) and (2) i,e. administrative and technical work 
are inadequately provided for. Superficial classification and almost total absence 
of subject analyticals or cross-references often lead to the sinfid situation when 
the library has on its shelves hidden within some book or other, the very 
information which a reader wants but is let go unserved. 

Category (3) i.e Shelf-work is in the hands of semi-literate menials; withe 
the result that books are often misplaced and are therefore reported untraceable 
and binding work lags deplorably behind what is due. Moreover, there are 
no guides whatever—tier guides, gangway guides, bay guides and shelf guides. 
Even the guides or book tags on the spines of books are absent in most cases; 
the irritation felt by their absence when books have to be replaced or have to 
be traced for readers can be realised only by actually facing the situation. 

Failure to provide these techanical aids results in throwing many readers 
off the psychological tempo needed for profitable and persistant study. 

Category (5) i.e.. Reference Service is totally unprovided for. There is 
none in the library staff who can, so to say, speak the language of the research 
worker or advanced student who goes to the library, get into sympathetic 
relation with him and say, 

“ Take my hand my friend. 

For I know the say ” 
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Failure to provide this kind of human guide is like preparing tire rood 
but failing to provide for service. Absence of reference service is the worst 
form of libiary sin. It must be avoided at any cost without a moment’s delay. 

52 To Extend Library Hours 

Moreover, and library should, if the Laws of Library Science are to be 
fulfilled, be kept open for use at all reasonable hours of waking i.e. from 7 
a.m. to 10 p.m. at least and on all the days of the year. The present practice 
of closing it down during the holidays when alone the students and teachers 
can use them at ease amounts to another library sin. The library is now 
closed for about 100 days in the year and is open on an average only for about 
7 hours instead of for 15 hours in the day. Elimination of these two 
anachronisms alone will require nearly doubling the staff on the second ground 
and of doubling it again on the first ground. To put it in definite figure, the 
staff should be 30 merely to make tne existing low level of service available 
on all days and for 15 hours each day. 

53. To Tone up Library Services—But to tone up all the categories of 
service in the manner envisaged, there should be 8 sections in the staff each with 
its head and assistants viz. Book-section, Periodicalss section. Classification sec¬ 
tion, Cataloging section. Accession section, Shelf section, Issue section and 
Reference section. To be in charge of the library for all the three shifts there 
must be three Seniors—say one Deputy Libraian and two Assistant Librarians. 
And it goes without saying that there must be a Librarin at the head of all, if 
the best result is to be obtained for the University from the sum spent on 
books and staff. Taking the scales of salary current in many universities, 
we arrive at the following monthly staff appropriation. 

Designation. Average monthly alary. 


Librarian (1) 

Deputy Librarian (1) 

Assistant Librarian (2) at a rate of Rs. 350 
Heads of Sections (8) at a rate of Rs. 300 
Assistants in the 8 sections (36) at a rate of Rs.200 
Menial service (48) at about Rs.30 

Totol .. 


Rs. 

1,000 

800 

900 

2,400 

7,200 

1,440 

13,740 


Staff. 


Thus the annual staff-appropriation should be Rs. 1,64,880. 

Until the three Shifts are introduced, Rs.50,000 may be sufficient for the 


54 Basis of Salary Scale 


It may be noted that the scale forming the basis of the above is for the 
Librarian, as for the Head of a Department; for the Deputy Librarian, as 
for a Reader: for the Assistant Librarians, as for Senior Lecturers ; for the 
Assistants, as for Junior Lecturers; and for the menials also a higher average 
has been assumed since the present average makes them do work elsewhere 
to earn a full meal and prove physically unfit to do any useful work while 
in library. 

As for the superior staff also, apart from the low scale of pay tailing to 
attract men with the necessary learning and ability, it also makes them seek 
remuneration by work outside their library hours and thus render themselves 
quite unwilling to do the work of library' with intelligent interets or progressive 
outlook. 


55 Training of the Staff 
551 Selection of Librarian and his Training 

The procurement of trained staff needs special attention. Our market can 
not supply ready-made trained staff. Advertising for trained staff will not 
produce the desired result. The correct thing should be to advertise for 
candidates for training. I wish that this University also adopts the procedure 
followed by the Delhi University; a promising youngman, say not more than 
30 years of age, who has done some research work, who has a healthy desire for 
social service, and who has a powerful personality and is capable of leadership 
and organisation may be selected for the post and deputed to take the 
Diploma course in Library Science. If he is deputed to Benares I shall be glad 
to do for him what all I do for the young man selected for the Delhi University ; 
apart from the regular instruction which he will have to share with the other 
students he will be given special aid so that his personality may be duly 
developed to take up the important work of organising this Library on most 
up-to-date lines. 

552 Refresher course for Trained-Staff 

To improve the speed and facility of any existing member of the staff 
who does the work and has had some previous training, he may if he so desires- 
be deputed to spend about 3 months with me at Benares when I am sure be 
can gain the necessary experience. I shall be glad to give special attention to him,. 





553 Deputation of Untrained staff for Training 

Apart from this, such of the Graduate members of staff as have had no 
draining may be deputed to take the Diploma Course in the Benares Hindu 
University. If any experienced non-graduate member of the staff desires to have 
training I can have him admitted as a casual student in the Diploma Class 
but be cannot take the University Examination and earn the Diploma. I can 
only give a personal certificate. 

554 Future Vacancies 

Ali future recruits either to vacancies which may arise or to new places 
which may be created should be graduates in different subjects and should be 
■deputed to take the Diploma Course before confirmation. 

CHAPTER 6 

LIBRARY FINANCE 

61 On the Basis of the Present Finance of the University 

I find from the University Budget that the recurring annual expenditure 
of the University is 13 lakhs. The world standard is that the library should 
have 6 1|3 per cent, of the total allotment for the University. This would 
mean that even at the present moment the Library budget should provide 80,000 
of rupees per annum. I find, on the other hand, that it is less than 25 thousand. 
I may also state here that the proportion in which the Library allotments should 
be divided among different heads is as follows: 

(1) Staff. .. .. .. .. .. 50 per cent. 

(2) Books. .. .. .. .. 40 per cent. 

(3) Binding and other expenditure .. ,. 10 per cent. 

We can airive at the financial requirements of the Library in other ways. 
If the University Library is to be the hub from which all the intellectual 
activity of the University radiates and gets irradiated, it should be provided 
with an assured annaul recurring sum adequate to enable it, 

(i) to keep with the printed output of the learned world ; and 

(ii) to make its printed resources readily available to all students and 

teachers alike : 

(a) by their being organised, classified, catalogued, kept in good 
repair and served exactly and expeditiously by a competent staff 
that know the books as well as the readers in an intimate way; 
and 

( b ) by the library being kept open for use on all the days of the 
year, at all reasonable hours, say from 7 a.m, to 10 p.m. 

I assume that the strength of the academic staff will be about 200 and the 
student population would be about 4,000 in this University. The sum required 
for the Library can be arrived at in two different ways: 

1. Per capita approach; and 

2. Functional approach. 

62 Per Capita Approach 

As early as 1930, the College and reference Library year book had established 
that the annual book appropriation of a library of the kind envisaged here 
should be on the basis of Rs.15 for student and Rs.200 for teacher. Thus, the 
annual book appropriation should be Rs.1,00,000 (=4.000x15 plus 200x200=). 

The proportion of other expenditure to book-fund already given would 
indicate that the amount required for the staff would be one lakh and 25 
thousand and that required for binding and other expenditure would be 25 
thousand. Thus the annual total appropriation for the library should be 
2,50,000. 

63 Functional Approach 
631 Book Appropriation 

The book-fund may also be arrived at functionally as follows: 

There are three classes of printed materials needed by a library of *hi« 
kind viz : 

1. Periodicals; 

2. Reference books and advanced treatises; and 

S. Books for study by the ordinary undergraduate—the so-called 
text-books. 

631 Periodicals 

Within the purview of the subjects for which provision should be made in 
the University, there are nearly 60,000 periodicals being published in the world 
to-day. As it may not be possible for any library to take all of these, about 
300 Abstracting Periodicals are being published so as to bring the contents of 
the 60,000 periodicals to the notice of the workers concerned on a cheaper basis. 
Nearly 100 of these abstracting periodicals and about 2,500 of the original 
periodicals themselves should be taken by this libraiy, if the work of the research 
departments is to be stimulated by being promptly ted with the nascent thought 
produced all elver the world. Thp annual cost of these would be about Rs.42,000. 




6312 Reference Books and Advanced Treatises 

There are about 35 subjects in which advanced study should be pursued 
in the university. In these subjects there is need to feed the workers with the 
advanced treatises in the favoured language which may be taken as English and 
with reference books such as Encyclopedias, Handbuchs, and Bibliographies in 
all the important languages of the world. These would cost about Rs.45.OOG> 
per year. 

6313 Text-Book 

In a teaching unitary university, there is need for its library to function 
also as an ordinary college library i.e., to provide books for under-graduates 
drawn from the level of text-books for the students in all the faculties. While 
they may be expected to buy and own copies of the prescribed text-books, it has 
to be remembered that modern teaching technique has long ago ceased to centre 
round a single text-book. The Pedagogy of the Individual and the various plans 
devised to implement its findings need on the part of the student a wide 
preparatory study before facing the class work and an equally varied follow-up 
study of text-books of roughly equal standard. Since work in the class room 
which turns the students on to such preparatory and follow-up study will turn 
all the students of a given class to the same books, it goes without saying, and 
it is found in practice, that the library should make available several copies 
of many of f he text-books. Otherwise the desire to study, stimulated by class- 
work, would run to waste and could seldom he re-started again. The neglect 
of this psychological factor is responsible for not a little of the waste which 
inheres and goes undetected in the undergraduate tuition which obtains in our 
colleges and universities today. To eliminate this colossal waste, the annual 
book-appropriation should include a sum of about Rs. 12,000 for materials 
belonging to the text-book level. 

Thus the total annual grant for books should be Rs.L, 00,000. (45,000 plus 

42,000 plus 12,000). 

64 Subject Approach 

Those that had spent their earlier years in universities which has either no 
libraries or only apologies for libraries may regard Rs. 1,00,000 as a big sum for 
books. But to realise how modest—nay, how poor—it is, let us distribute it 
among the several subjects which have to be persued by this University, at the 
uixder-graduaLe level, post-graduate level and research level. Here is a model 
distribution : 


6315 Model Di tribution of the 

Annuel Book Fund 


Subject 


For 

Periodical 

For a 
advance 

T reatises 
and Refer- 
ance Books 

For Text- 
Books 

Total 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Science 


3,000 



3,000 

Mathematics 


3,000 

1,000 

500 

4,500 

Pnysics 


3,000 

1,000 

500 

4,500 

-Cnemistry 


3,000 

1,500 

500 

5,000 

Mxhanical Engineering (Ag. Inst.) 


500 

500 

50Q 

15,COO 

Biology 


2,000 

1,000 

100 

3,100 

Geology 


2,000 

1,000 

500 

3,500 

Botany .. ■ 


2,000 

i.OOO 

500 

3,500 

Agriculture 


2,000 

1,000 

500 

3,560 

Zoology 


2,500 

1,000 

500 

4,000 

Animal Husbandry 


1,500 

500 

100 

2,100 

Military Science 


500 

1000 

500 

2,000 

Fine Arts 


500 

1,000 


1,500 

Musics 


150 

500 


650 

English Literature 


150 

3,000 

500 

3,650 

European Languages 



1,000 

500 

L.500 

S tnskrit 



1,000 

500 

1.500 

Hindi 


200 

500 

500 

1,200 

Marathi 


100 

500 


600 

Bengali 


100 

500 


600 

Arabic 


100 

700 

200 

LOCO 

Persian 



500 


5C0 

Urdu 


200 

500 

500 

1,200 

Religion 


500 

1,500 

100 

2, ICO 

Philosophy 


1,000 

7/00 

500 

3,500 

Psychology 


1,000 

2,000 

200 

3,200 

Education 


1,000 

2,000 

200 

3,200 

Geography 


500 

2,000 

500 

3,000 

Ancient History 


500 

1,500 

500 

2,500 

Medieval History 


500 

1,500 

5C0 

2,500 

Modern History 


1,000 

2,000 

500 

3,5CO 

Political Science 


1,000 

2,000 

500 

3,500 

Economics 


2,000 

3,000 

1,000 

6,GC0 

Sociology 


1,000 

2,000 

500 

3,500 

Law 


3,000 

1,000 

500 

4,500 

Generalia 


3,000 

3,000 

500 

6,500 

Total .. 


42,500 

45,000 

12,400 

1,00,000 


( in round 
figures). 
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65. Binding end other Material Equipment (*) Binding .—'The 100 
abstracting periodicals and 2.500 original periodicals to be taken by the 
Libarry will require about Rs. 10,000 tor binding; in this connection it must 
be remembered that periodicals are usually received in paper covered fasci¬ 
cules, which should be assembled into volumes periodically and given re-inforced 
library binding, since they are of permanent value. The text-books will have 
to circulate frequently and most of them will need to be re-bound at least 
once. Thus, the annual appropriation for binding must be about Rs.13,000. 

(2) Other Material Equipment .—Amenities for the readers such as light, 
fan, water-supply and renewal of issue-apparatus, postage, printing and sta¬ 
tionery and repair and addition to buildings and furniture will need about 
Rs. 12,000 per year. Thus, the expenditure on the material factor will be 
Rs.25,000. 


CHAPTER 7 
Library Administration 

(1) Counter —I cannot find any justification to scatter the little staff that 
is available on 5 counters—one Reading and four Issue counters. No doubt 
the Science Branch Library will require an independent counter until it is 
amalgamated with the main library. There is no reason why the four counters 
in the main library should not be replaced by a single counter. I know that 
the building as it is will give some difficulty. When the stack room is ready, 
this dilliculi.y will totally disappear. Till then it should be possible to manage 
with not more than 2 counters. 

(2) Issue Method—One thing that can immediatcy be done is to reform 
the issue method. The Reader’s Ticket—Book Card method, which has been 
in vogue in the library world for the last 30 years, will result in considerable 
saving of staff’s time. If the necessary tickets and cards are made during the 
summer holidays, the system can be brought in to force in July next. Their 
preparation may not cost more than Rs.1,500 but this sum will not be a recur¬ 
ring affair. The same tickets can by issued from year to year. My experience 
is that they easily last for about 30 years. Thus the 1,500 rupees required is 
only the present value of the recurring expenditure of Rs.50 for the next 30 
years ; but in the present method, the stationery involved should cost the 
library at least Rs.500 per year. 

(3) Overdue Charges —No purpose is served by continuing the wasteful 
Victorian method of keeping a detailed account for the overdue charges collected 
from members for the late return of books. 

It is piobable that to collect one anna the library spends more than one 
anna. 1 recommend that the receipt books and overdue accounts book be 
abolished and that overdue charges be dealt with by the coupon method which 
X have explained to Prof. Dustoor. If an analogy is wanted, the way in which 
the postal department collects the charges for carrying letters may be men¬ 
tioned. 

(4) Other Account Books—1 have discussed with Mr. Trivedi the simpli¬ 
fications possible in the other accounts book. They do not involve funda¬ 
mental changes but only simplification. Mr. Trivedi may be allowed to 
introduce these changes with effect from the ensuing financial year. 

(5) Classification —The special classification system in vogue in this 
Library should be given up as early as possible. It stands baffled by the modem 
march of knowledge. An efficient modern scheme of classification should be 
adopted. I recommend without any hesitation the adoption of Colon Classi¬ 
fication for the purpose. 

This is a recent scheme of classification invented in India on a more elas¬ 
tic basis than the few American and British schemes in vogue. Indology and 
Orientalia, which are naturally neglected in the other schemes, receive full 
attention in the Colon Scheme. E\en with regard to Western or modem 
knowledge, it is acknowledged on all hands to be much more hospitable than 
the other schemes. In fact as a British reviewer has put it. “ In the Colon 
Classification, every new subject brings its own class number in its pocket. " 

(6) Cataloguing —The catalogue too requires drastic re-doing if it is to 
function up. So far as physical form goes, it must be in standard-size cards 
filed securely in properly designed cabinets. The cabinets now in use are 
faulty. This is seen by the fact that the catalogue trays have to be pulled out 
from the cabinet and spread out on a long table if they are to be used. The 
correct specification for the cabinet will be found at the end of chapter 5 of 
my Library administration. A blue print showing details can be had from 
Mr. R. R. Sharma the architect mentioned in chapter 4. 

With regard to the inner form of the catalogue, I have no hesitation in 
stating that a University Library can have no option except to have the classi¬ 
fied form fitted with an alphebetical index. The classified part of such a 
catalogue discloses the resources of the Library in a helpful, filatory order of 



their specific subjects. It also gives subject analytical entries, The alpha* 
betical index leads a reader to the book he wants from whatever other angle 
he approaches it. Experience has shown that, on an average, a book should 
be given six entries in the catalogue if it is not to be missed whatever be the 
approach of a reader. This kind of catalogue should be prepared in accord¬ 
ance with the Classified Catalogue Code. 

(7) Old Stock —The permanent staff can only deal with new accessions. 
A temporary staff, will be necessary to classify and catalogue the existing stock. 
The basis of recruitment of temporary staff is that 2,000 effective volumes need 
one man-year. The 1,25,000 volumes in the University Library are equivalant 
only to about 50,000 effective volumes from the point of view of classification 
and catalogue. This would require 25 men-years. This can be supplied, say, 
by having a temporary staff of 5 for 5 years or in any other convenient way. 


CHAPTER 8 

A Five Year Programme 

Obviously it is impossible for the library to get into full steam in a year 
or two. Building and trained staff will set difficult hurdles in the way. They 
can be crossed only at a certain speed. Incidenatlly, the slowness caused by 
these factors will provide the time necessary to step up the finance of the library 
in easy stages. As desired by the Vice-Chancellor and Prof. Dustoor, I con¬ 
clude this memorandum with a provisional sketch of a five year programme. 
The librarian, to be appointed, must have the freedom to improve and extend it 
and fill up details with reference to the context which will improve from time 
to tmie. 

(1) First Year— 1.— Selection of a proper candidate and his training for the 
librarian's post; 

2. Deputing one of the existing trained members of the staff for a 
refresher course to adapt himself to the needs of the contemplated development; 

3. Getting ready the plans for the new library building or for the exten¬ 
sion and adaptation of the existing building; 

4. Starting work on the building and equipment and making enough 
progress to complete the work during the second year; 

5. Doing the necessary log-rolling to secure the necessary finance. 

I shall be glad to be of every possible help in regard to items 1 to 4. 

(2) Second year 1—Deputing three more persons for training; 

2. Securing the basic books of reference, which are far too inadequate 
at present; 

3. Getting back volumes of periodicals*, 

4. Slight extension of library hours; 

5. Completion of the library building and equipment; and 

6. Revision of the scale of salary. 

(3) Third year 1—Deputing three more persons for training. 

2. Continuation of items 2 to 3 of the second year. 

3. Classification and a cataloguing of the old stock. 

(4) Fourth year 1—Deputing three more persons for training. 

2. Continuation of items 2 to 3 of the second year and of item 3 of the 
third year. 

(5) Fifth year 1.—Deputing three more persons for training. 

2. Continuation of the work of the fourth year. 

(6) Sixth year onwards— By the sixth year, the library will have (I) a solid 
core of trained staff, (2) a good collection of periodicals, reference books and 
treatises indispensible for research and (3) adequate finance. The Library 
should then begin the work on all the days of the year without exception and 
should be available for use from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. on all days. 

(7) Financial Programme—The Financial programme will have to be as 


follows: 

Rs. 

Present provision ,. .. .. 25,000 

1 First year .. .. ,. 80,000 

2 Second year .. .. .. 1,00,000 

3 Third year .. .. .. 1,30,000 

4 Fourth year .. .. .. 1,60,000 

5 Fifth year .. .. .. 2,00,000 

6 Sixth year onwards .. .. .. 2,50,000 


A non-recurring allotment of Rs.8,00,000 will be necessary for buildings 
with freedom to spread it over 2 years. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Economics of Library Service 

Our Universities had been run for more than seven decades without a 
proper library. That the creative work stimulated by our universities is negli¬ 
gible when judged by Western standards is commonly acceptea. One of the 
factors leading to this deplorable result is the absence of libraries of the right 
sort forming the heart of the University. The niggardly sum, with which the 
library is maintained as a ritual appendage, gives no return. So also, the vast 
sum spent by the university on its other activities fails to give an adequate 
return as they do not get irradiated by a library of the right kind. 

We spend enormous amounts of public money on a great many objects. 
We cannot any longer say that we can not' afford the public money to vivify 
the university library to make the money spent on the university yield a 
better and more permanent return. We cannot alford any longer to save public 
money in this way and stop ourselves in regard to what is now one of the most 
important purposes of the university. Money laid out through the public 
purse is not an outlay completely spent without return, when we pay out in 
connection with the development of the library of the university. It is not 
expenditure in the sense that it is money paid over and done with. It conies 
back in worthier forms. 

The economics of the library service of the university should be judged 
on long-lcmi basis. The service must be evaluated in terms of the output of 
the university in research and in graduates who become fit for leadership and 
research in after-life. It is a most serious thing for the future of India to 
have an independent democracy in which the Victorian way of running the 
university without a proper library is continued or with its library in a 
famished state, without any relation to the new life that is throbbing in the 
student population and the academic staff. Library finance must be voted 
liberally with a generosity and a vision, which a long-term-view alone can 
provide. 
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APPENDIX 21 

Statement showing the actuals of receipts and expenditure of the Allahabad University from 1939-40 to 1950-51. 
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(ii) Includes loan of Rs.2,50,000 from U. P. Government for construction of Diamond Jubilee Hostel, and Rs. 3,56,000 transferred from other funds as temporary loan. 

(iii) Includes Rs. 4,20,000 on account of repayment of temporary loans taken from different funds. 

(iv) Includes Rs.1,70,000 as temporary loan from other funds and Rs.1,50,000 on account of loan taken from U. P. Government. 

(v) Includes Rs. 2,45,000 on account of repayment of temporary loans. 











APPENDIX 22 

Statement showing the actuals of University income from Sources other than U .P. Government Grants from 1939-40 to 1950-51. 
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(iv) Includes Rs. 1,50,000 on account of loan taken from U. P. Government and Rs. 13, 260 other items. 

(v) Amount transferred from other funds as temporary loan. 

(•) Made up of(i) AmountofRs.il,481 transferred from Government oflndia grant of Rs. 10, laksb in adjustment of payment of bills of Physical laboratory against U. P. Government 
grant of Rs.60,000 and (//') amount recovered (Rs. 1,000 ) for lost microscope of Botany Department. 












Statement showing the Allahabad University Expenditure under various Heads from 1939-40- to 1950-51. 

Serial Year 
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Note :—(1) Repayment of temporary loans taken from different funds. 

(si) Includes Rs.2,45,000 on account of repayment of temporary loans taken from different funds and Rs.1,09,919 on construction of Diamond Jubilee Hostel out of the loan of Rs.2,50,000. 
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APPENDIX 24 

Statement showing the progressive deficit of the University on the 3 J st March 195!. 
after excluding extraordinary adjustments. 



Total 

Total 

9 


Sirial 

receipts 

expenditure 

Deficit 

Progressi ve 

num¬ 

Year excluding 

excluding 

for the 

Deficit 

ber 

extraordinary 

extraor¬ 

year 



adjust¬ 

dinary ad¬ 




ments 

justments 




1 

Progressive deficit 
on 31st March, 1947— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

—3,45,257 

2 

•1947-48 

15,75,197 

17,96,652 

— 2,21,455 

—5,66,712 

3 

1948-49 

19,59,822 

22,19,687 

—2,59,865 

—8,26,577 

4 

1949-50 

22,43,402 

23,85,656 

— 1,42,254 

—9,68,831 

5 

1950-51 

22,88,722 

26,31,255 

—3,42,533 

—13,11,364* 


•Composed of : 

(1) Overdrafton Bank on 31-3-1951 


Rs. 

5,50,364 

(2) Loan from U. P. Government for the completion of Dia¬ 
mond Jubilee Hostel 


2,50,000 

(3) Loan from U. P. Government to meet running expenses 

(4) Loans from other funds of the University— 

Women’s College Building Fund 

1,56,000 

1,50,000 

Diamond Jubilee Fund of 1947 

1,20.000 


Building Fund (General) 

50,000 


Other Funds 

35,000 

3,61,000 


Total 


13,11,364 
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APPENDIX 25 

Statement showing the variations under receipt heads in 1950-51 as compared with 
the actuals for 1940-41 {excluding extraordinary items). 

Serial 


num¬ 

ber 

Items 

1950-51 

1940-41 

Difference 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

Admission and class fees 

8,22,378 

3,35,026 

+4,87,352 

2 

Examination fees 

1,16,979 

58,325 

+58,654 

3 

Hostel receipts 

74,925 

40,498 

+34,427 

4 

Fees other than examination and class fees 

24,652 

7,453 

+17,199 

5 

Miscellaneous receipts 

18,195 

12,784 

+ 5.411 

6 

Interest on investments 

34,491* 

30,798 

+ 3,693 


Total University Income 

10,91,620 

4,84,884 

+ 6,06,736 

7 

Other grants and donations 

31,709 

2,524 

+ 29,185 

8 

Grants from U. P. Government : 





(i) Block Grant 

7,30,000 

+ 7,21,000 

+ 9,000 


(ii) Recurring grants 

3,21,820 


+ 3,12,820 


(iii) Non-recurring Grants 

83,320 

9,396 

+ 73,924 


Total Government Grant 

11,35,140 

7,30,396 

+4,04,744 


* Excluding adjustment of Rs. 16,993. 
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APPENDIX 26 

Statement showing the variations under expenditure heads in 1950-51 as compared 
with the actuals for 1940-41 (excluding extraordinary items). 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber 

Items 

1950-51 

1940-41 Difference 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Establishment 

.. 15,66,908 (i) 

7,94,866 

+ 7,72,042 

2 

Provident fund 

1,29,556 

71,313 

+58,243 

3 

Contingencies 

45,270 

7,120 

+38,150 

4 

Stock 

50,701 

13,615 

+37,086 

5 

Buildings and ground repairs, etc. 

1,22,480 

70,523 

+ 51,957 

6 

Travelling allowance 

17,692 

11,447 

+ 6,245 

7 

Printing charges 

59,649 

15,942 

+43,707 

8 

Examination expenses 

8,149 

1,664 

+ 6,485 

9 

Remuneration to examiners 

75,501 

44,210 

+31,291 

10 

Scholarships and medals 

1,29,033 

34,071 

+94,962 

11 

Miscellaneous charges 

17,389 

21,546 

—4,157 

12 

Laboratory charges 

89,572 

43,876 

+45,696 

13 

Hostels 

87,512 

15,235 

+ 72,277 

14 

Other misccl laneous items 

11,900 

11,117 

+ 189 


Total recurring expenditure 

j|&|s?24,ll,312 

11,57,139 

+ 12,54,173 

15 

Non-recurring expenditure 

1,10,023 

30,798(ii) 

+41,393 

+37,832 

• • 



+ 1,09,919(111) 



Noth :—(i) Includes Rs,2,02,502 on account of dearness allowance. 

(ii) Repayment of overdraft, 

(ii) Construction of Diamond Jubilee Hostel out of the loan of Rs. 2,50,000. 










APPENDIX 27 

Statement showing the Recurring and Non-recurring grants given to the University by the V. P. Government since 1944-45. 
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Statement showing the expenditure incurred against the Government of India Grant of Rs. 12,00,000, U. P. Government Special Grant of Rs. 1,25,000 and Kaiakanlar 

Fstate donation of Rs. 11,831-5-3. 
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APFEND1X 31 

Inspection Report of the newly constructed buildings of the Allahabad University 
by Sri G I . Mital, Executive Engineer. Provincial Divisicn, Allahabad. 

Under the instructions from the Government vide P. W. D., G. O. no. 
599-EBR] XXI1I—45-EBR| 52, dated February 28, 1952, the ntwly constructed 
university buildings as detailed below were inspected along with l.)r. B. S. 
Haikerwal, Secretary of the Allahabad University Enquiry Committee, and 
Sri D. H. R. Rao, University Engineer, Allahabad University on April 23rd 
and 2-1 th, 1952. 

1. HINDI BHAVVAN 

In this building only a room ‘{O'v.HO' has been completed and the rest 
of the scheme is said to be pending. 

(i) Floors : These are specified as I" cement concrete over 3" lime conlrete. 
“The lower base of the concrete could not be seen, but the top slabs of 1” cement 

concrete have developed irregular cracks and are loose in places. This shows 
faulty construction and lack of supervision. 

(ii) Joinery : The door leaves are specified as I|" thick C. P. teak wood 
which actually ought to have been If" thick. Actually in construction the 
thickness of door leaves is not more than I jj" while the chowkhats which ought 
to have been 3"x4" are only 3|”X3£”. The C. P. teak wood used is not well 
seasoned and has got objectionable knots in places. Full cost of painting and 
varnishing has not been given. 

(iii) Roofs : This consists of reinforced bricks slabs over R. S. joints, but 
no construction joints have been provided. This roof is liable to develop 
cracks. 

The building is yet said to be unfinished and no plinth protection has been 
provitled. 

(iv) Masonry : The mortar used in the walls is partly in cement and partly 
in lime mortar. This needs verification from Measurement books and records 
as to what has been actually paid for. 

(v) Furniture : The students’ seals consist of thick C. P. teak planking 
resting on cast iron stands and brackets. The cast iron is said to have been 
moukled locally of which the quality is poor. Only scrap iron seems to have 
been cast with the result that some of the brackets have already broken. The 
planking used has cracked in places which is mostly due to faulty knotted 
timber which is not fully seasoned. The finishing is also not to the standard. 

2. HOME SCIENCE BLOCK AND ZOOLOGY 

This building in general is all right except with the following defects: 

(i) Fluster work : In some portions kankar lime plaster has been used 
where the kankar lime used is rather of inferior quality. This is already pealing 
off at places. In some of the places cement plaster 1 : 6 has been used whose 
finished is not satisfactory, but the mortar is all right. 

It was revealed at site that kankar lime had to be used as cement was not 
available during construction and the work had to be proceeded to avoid delay 
and that good kankar lime was locally not available. This points needs 
investigation as to why bad quality of kankar lime was allowed to be used and 
whether payment to the contractor has been made for kankar lime plaster or 
cement plaster. 

(ii) Joinery : Same remarks as lor doors and windows in item no. 1 HINDI 
BHAVVAN, In this building the quality of wood used is a bit better, but the 
thickness of chowkhats and door leaves is the same as in Hindi Bhawan. 

(iii) Furniture : It was found that originally the tables provided were too 
low and their legs had to be raised by providing extra height of about 7)". 
This has resulted in making joints in the legs of all the tables. Why the tables 
were originally built low needs investigation. 

3. DRAINS 

The drains built in the laboratory and sinks to drain oft water are mostly 
clogged and do not have the desired slope with the result that the laboratory 
water overflows and soaks through the upper floor. These drains, therefore, 
need proper cleaning every day. 

4. RESERVOIR (Unused) 

This reservoir of about 20' diameter and 16' deep is said to have bee* 
originally built in the year 1947 to provide for additional storage of water for 
pumping and distribution to the new buildings under construction, but later 
a new reservoir at a greater height was build and so this reservoir was not made 
use of. I he cost of this construction is said to be about Rs.2,500 which is- said 
to be waste due to bad planning. I do not see any engineering fault in this 
construction, but this may have been constructed as an emergency measure 2 nd 
cannot be taken to be as a complete waste, but may be used for some other 
purpose like storing of manure etc, as a manure pit. 
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5. CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT 

In the old Kalakankar room only 2 exhaust fans have been provided, hence 
this room.does.not need any comments. 

The new extension to these rooms has been made in July 1950 and has been 
plastered with kankar lime which is inferior in quality. This kankar lime 
exists only on the ground floor and is said to have been used due to non¬ 
availability of cement while the upper floor is plastered syith cement plaster. 
The finish of this plaster is not satisfactory. 

(ii) Arch Work : The cross arches constructed in the verandah have all 
cracked near th<§ apex. This is simply due to faulty construction and ladk of 
supervision. 

(iii) Joinery Work : The C. P. teak wood is not well seasoned and the 
painting and finishing is not to the standard. 

6. BOTANY EXTENSION 

The construction is practically the same as in item No. 5 of Chemistry 
Department and here too practically all the arches in the verandah having 
practically no load on the roof are cracked. Finish of the plaster work Chula 
be improved. 

7. PHYSICS DEPARTMENT 

(i) Master work : Kankar lime plaster has been used is poor in quality 
and is hardly strong enough. 

(ii) Furniture : Same remarks for cast iron stands and wooden planking' 
as for item No. 1 of Hindi Bhawan. 

8. DIAMOND JUBLIEE HOSTEL 

Only upper floor of this building has been constructed by the University 
while the lower storey by P. W. D. 

In the upper floor cracks have developed near the verandah beams at the 
junction of roof slabs. This is probably due to non-provision of expansion joints 
These cracks need careful watch. 

(i) Joinery work : The quality of wood work is fair, but the finish is wot 
to the standard! No glass panes have been used for glazing, but ply wood 
sheets have been used which is said to be on the request of the students. 

The iron work in the gratings of windows has not been painted. 
The door leaves are not to the full thickness of 1) ”, but the maximum thickness 
is only 1$" and at places it is even 1J". 

(ii) FJ-cons: Some of the slabs in the recreation rooms are loose and do- 
rrot seem to have a firm bearing on the lower slab, 

(iii) Sanitary Fittings: The fittings are of poor quality and the pressure of 
water is practically nil with the result that the flush system provided at the 
top is not working. 

9. GUEST HOUSE 

This building is all right except some minor cracks in the wrandha roof 
due to non-provision of expansion joints. 

No Plinth protection has been provided. 

General : 

In general the work carried out in all these buildings costing about Rs.tiV 
lakhs and carried out within a short period in the years 1949-50 having a 
monthly progress of about a lakh of rupees is considered to be quite satisfactory. 
The defects noticed and enumerated are minor and are mostly due to lack ok 
proper supervision. This point regarding the strength of the engineering stafl- 
and the work load needs investigation. 

The main defect is in the use of kankar lime plaster arrd the student’s seats 
where the wooden planks and especially the cast iron supports are considered 
to be very poor. 

One thing is surprising to note that no contract bonds of any of the 
contractors have been entered into, but the work has been carried out only on 
the acceptance of the tender. There have been deviations and extra items 1 and 
difference in quantities as provided in the tender and as actually executed. 
This point -needs clarification and investigation by the Audit party. 

The above inspection note deals only with the technical inspection of the 
buildings and not with the Audit point of view, hence it is not possible to say 
whether the buildings have been constructed at a reasonable cost or not ax 
actual cost of construction could not be given and in most cases the contractor's 
final accounts have not b en prepared. 

G. E. MITAJU 
Executive Engineer, 
Provincial Division, Allahabad. 
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List of construction works completed between January, 1949 and December, 1950. 
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16 Commerce Block .. .. .» .. .. January, 1950 .. July, 1950 .. .. 81,626 4,082 85,708 
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